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To my father, in respect. 


Architecture as a material creative art is at once temporal and spatial—its immediate meaning lies in its 
specificity to time and season and space and people. And a building from history develops universality 
within the temporal and the social saving its original fixity only spatially! The history of architecture should 
be studied not for imitation or for glorification of the past but for the inspiration historical buildings offer 
for creative universality in architecture. 


Preface 





Although the second edition of my small book, 
Tiered Temples of Nepal, went out of print quickly 
and its revision had been contemplated even before 
that, this book, which has in its body the revision of 
Tiered Temples as well as consideration of temples 
of other forms prevalent in Nepal, has taken an ab- 
sence of almost a decade to reach the bookstands. 
The delay was caused mainly by my occupation with 
other writings and research projects. The diversion 
into other areas of research in the interim has resulted 
in two books: The Ancient Settlements of the Kath- 
mandu Valley (CNAS, TU, 2001) and The Brick and 
the Bull (Himal Books, Patan, 2002). The welcom- 
ing reception accorded by readers, particularly to 
The Brick and the Bull, leads me to believe that the 
delay in bringing out this expanded edition of Tiered 
Temples of Nepal is warranted to some extent. 

A little further explanation is perhaps due here, 
particularly as the revision has resulted in an almost 
new book. There are several reasons for this, the 
foremost being the feedback received from students 
and fellow teachers who suggested that this ex- 
panded edition consider (i) temples with forms other 
than the multiple tiers of overhanging and sloping 
roofs, such as bell (ghanta), dome (gumbaz), curvi- 
linear pyramids (sikhara and granthakuta), (ii) the 
evolution and development of the styles in Nepal in 
greater depth; and (iii) the questions of the origin of 
the tiered style, among others. The expansion was 
also caused by the incorporation of new material 
in the curriculum of the course ‘History of Nepali 
Architecture’ in the Bachelor’s of Architecture pro- 
gramme at the Institute of Engineering, Tribhuvan 
University which I taught for several initial classes. 
With very few literature available on the study of 
Nepali architecture, and the lack of agreement re- 
garding its evolution and development, the exercise 
of compiling references and developing firmer, less 
contradictory and more reliable material for the 
course had become a mini-research project on chro- 
nology, evolution and development of style, materi- 


als and technology of the key elements that formed 
the ensemble of Nepali architecture. This edition has 
benefitted greatly from the material, particularly on 
temples, put together for the class. 

I have drawn greatly from and incorporated the 
large body of primary knowledge generated by 
Nepali historians and conservators through their 
work on archaeology, conservation and research 
over the last decade. Of these new revelations, the 
important ones are the archaeological finds at Lum- 
bini, Tilaurakot and Hadigaun Satyanarayan. The 
radio-carbon dates from the archaeological works 
on Mayadevi Temple in Lumbini and Hadigaun 
Satyanarayan, respectively of 390 BCE (~60 BCE) 
and 167 BCE (~1 CE), have demanded a thorough 
re-examination of previously held positions on the 
architectural development of Nepal. The assump- 
tion of a post-Gupta/post-Kusan development of art 
and architecture in Nepal has now been debunked, 
and the Lichchhavi culture is no longer the start- 
ing point. The Verma and the Kirat, who preceded 
the Lichchhavi in the Kathmandu Valley, and the 
Sakya of Kapilvastu appear as the real progenitors 
of Nepali culture. Consequently, this book examines 
the origin and evolution of Nepali architecture from 
the perspective of these traditions rather than the 
classical Gangetic mainstream. 

Despite the fact that the book now covers the de- 
velopment and styles of temples from ancient times 
to the modern and addresses most of the comments 
and enquiry of readers, it still leaves out temples be- 
longing to traditions outside of the Kathmandu Val- 
ley, such as those of the Khas Malla culture of Far- 
Western Nepal. This is because of lack of personal 
experience of those areas. 

In response to the comments by Prayag Raj Shar- 
ma in the Foreword he wrote for my earlier book 
Tiered Temples of Nepal, I have also tried to do bet- 
ter justice to the issue of attribution, and explicit 
consideration has been given to classical texts and 
historical sources on Hindu architecture. 
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It is hoped that apart from meeting the academ- 
ic requirements as a reference text to students and 
teachers in the Architecture programme, this book 
will be helpful in generating lay interest in traditional 
architecture and contribute towards a greater under- 
standing of its past and a meaningful metamorphosis 
of the traditional into the modern. It also provides 


a clearer picture of Nepali design and construction, 
both principles and practices, to practitioners of con- 
servation and restoration of temples and other tradi- 
tional monuments. 

Lastly, I wish to record my thanks to Kamana 
Dhakhwa and Swasti Bhattarai for rendering the 
sketches. 


Sudarshan Raj Tiwari 
Bishalnagar 
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SECTION ONE 
The Background 
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Architectural Uniqueness and 
Formative Influences 
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In the soft, low, late afternoon sun, the multi-roofed 
temples of Kathmandu appear in their ethereal ele- 
ments. As the gold-washed copper roofs catch the 
low sun to create a silvery and simmering skyline, 
and the bricks reflect a rich glow onto the magnifi- 
cently carved struts and undersides of the fanning 
roof joists, the metallic birds perching on the pea- 
cock roof-ends seem to launch themselves in a bal- 
ancing flying act, true to their calling and crafting, 
as if lifting the chariot of the gods off the earth and 
holding it in a delicate equilibrium in the sky. 
Multi-floored and multi-roofed, the square cores 
of brick walls support the overhanging sloped, 
hipped roofs of the temple. The floor and roof sets 
reduce in size gradually in ascendance. The simple 
structural composition is cloaked by a grand artistic 
display of carvings and decor, in wood and terracot- 
ta, with motifs that add mystery and symbolic gran- 
deur. Although temples with as many as five tiers 
of floors and roofs are to be seen in the Kathmandu 
Valley, those with two tiers are the most ancient and 
symbolise a true and complete philosophy. Built for 
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Fig. 1 ff Chitrasala of Harishankar at Durbar Square, Patan. 


the temporal presence of god, temples symbolically 
and geometrically realise the idea of a perfect build- 
ing and submit to ritual dictates as well as to codes 
of geometry, proportion, measure, and other physi- 
cal criteria of three-dimensional perfection. 

The Nepali temple is a picturesque physical rep- 
resentation of the philosophical temple, which is a 
vertical pile of the three chariots, one afloat in the 
high heavens, another floating in the middle sky, 
and the last sitting on the earth. True to this religious 
symbolism, the short brick core of the upper tier 
coming out of the lower roof is provided with con- 
tinuous stringcourses of timber and terracotta, with 
motifs of lotus petals and lion-heads. Its corners are 
embellished with large projecting bricks to make it 
look like the base of a divine chariot. The wide over- 
hanging roofs are supported by an even set of struts, 
which carry a grand imagery of the gods in exquisite 
carvings, akin to the pictures in the chitrasala,' the 
painted house and chariot of god. As dictated in Bri- 
hatsamhita, halfway up the sanctum wall, the sym- 
bolic middle temple is separated from the earthly 
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sanctum, the garvagriha, by interposing continuous 
stringcourses of timber and terracotta, repeating the 
motifs of the lotus petals and lion-heads that run to 
make a cornice around the core, its corners again 
provided with large projecting bricks to accentuate 
the form of the chariot. 


The uniqueness 
As religion forms a pervasive component of most 
historical cultures, the architecture of religious 
buildings has been key to the understanding of such 
cultures. Religious buildings form credible refer- 
ences for comparative studies since the prevailing 
faiths ensure not only that the edifices are construct- 
ed well, survive long, and maintained over the ages 
for their religious importance, but also that these 
buildings remain true to their original ritual, symbol 
and form over their long periods of existence. The 
Nepali temple, too, represents such a tradition with a 
continuous development spanning over 1500 years. 
The masterful artistry, craftsmanship and skill in 
structural as well as in the decorative use of brick 
and wood and the stylisation based on tiers of over- 
hanging roofs propped by struts, exhibit a great con- 
trast to the rest of South Asian temples, including 
ancient Indian prototypes that have largely devel- 
oped in the ‘stone tradition’, and present an evolu- 
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tionary enigma. The architectural contrast and the 
stylistic visual distance between the ‘Indian-look- 
ing’ sikhara temple of Krishna Mandir at the Patan 
Durbar Square and its close neighbour, the Nepali 
multi-roofed Vishwanath temple is evident even to 
lay observers. One does not have to be a student of 
architecture with a leaning towards historical stud- 
ies to observe that the difference between the two 
styles of architecture overwhelms whatever ritual 
closeness they may have shared from Hindu reli- 
gious philosophy. Such distinctiveness has attracted 
and inspired curiosity in scholars and researchers, 
leading to diverse discourses and discussions on the 
architecture of Nepal. 

Many of the early western historians and observ- 
ers (Hamilton, Levi) were quick to note the Nepali 
temples’ similarity with the architecture of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese pagodas and have hypothesised 
that Nepali multiple-roofed temples evolved from 
Chinese and Japanese pagodas. A few others have 
even attributed the uniqueness of Kathmandu cul- 
ture to the Valley acting as a cultural meeting point 
of the Ganges plains and the Tibetan plateau. Notic- 
ing certain elements in Nepali architecture ‘that are 
not found in India’, even as studied an expert of ar- 
chitectural history as Percy Brown was prompted to 
suggest that ‘the immense and powerful civilisations 





Fig. 1-2: Temples of Vishwanath (right) and Krishna (left), Durbar Square, Patan. 


of China and Tibet...affected not a little the outlook 
of its people...the “pagoda” motif, that dominating 
feature of the building art of the Far East, was read- 
ily accepted by the Nepali builders, and much of the 
architecture of the Valley takes after this pattern’. 
Pilgrims and diplomats to Kathmandu, arriving 
in the 7th and 8th centuries from China and Tibet, 
have stated that its built culture was quite unlike 
their own. Unless these visitors were unaware of 
Han developments, we would have to infer that the 
architecture of the Chinese pagoda was remarkably 
different from the multi-roofed temples of Nepal. 
Indeed, the early Chinese pagoda, like that of Qy- 
iun, was visually different. Those visitors have also 
pointed out the advancement in the study of astron- 
omy and time (jyotishshastra) here as remarkable, a 
factor of grave importance in the application and de- 
velopment of the principles of ancient architecture, 
Vastushastra. It will be seen later that the temples 
of the Lichchhavi era completely followed Vastu- 
shastra, and Kailashkut, the famous palace of Am- 
shuverma’s, was built with seven tiers of kuta roof 
in copper. These show that the Nepali architectural 
tradition was very different from that of the Tibetan 
plateau and Han China. Stylisation of multiple roofs 
aside, many other elements that contribute to the 
unique character of the architecture of the Valley to 
make it stand apart from familiar designs of other 
cultures on both sides of the Himalaya are as nota- 
ble: the dyochhen temples; the absence of porticos 
on tiered temples; tamralep, the technique of stone 
polish; the stone water conduits; the pokhari, the 
city reservoir system; and the Lichchhavi chaitya. 
Nepali architecture is unique in South Asia be- 
cause it is so strikingly different from the traditional 
development in the rest of the subcontinent in spite 
of its being apparently based on a shared religious 
background, ancient symbolism and ritual dictates. 
It tends to exhibit visual similarities, instead, to such 
far-flung architectural landmarks as the Japanese 
pagoda or the Balinese meru. Adherence to the dic- 
tates of the Vastushastra is often seen as proof that 
traditional architecture in South Asia is truly ancient 
and classical. But, it is amazing to note (and difficult 
to explain) the lack of adherence to such dictates 
in the early temple-building architecture of India, 
such as those of the Gupta and the Pallav periods 
of Indian history, long regarded as key influences 
for developments from India to Indonesia. Accord- 
ing to the general hypothesis promoted towards the 
end of the colonial period in India, Buddhist as well 
as Hindu cultural influences emanating out of the 
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Gangetic plains formed the core architectural tradi- 
tions of these regions. Like most Western scholars 
who ventured into Nepal and the Indians scholars 
who followed them, art and cultural historians from 
all over have tended to equate the Buddhist and Hin- 
du cultures of the Kathmandu Valley as offshoots of 
the great Gangetic plains. But if we are to explore 
the formative and evolutionary period of the cul- 
ture of the Kathmandu Valley, and this we will do 
in the following paragraphs, we will see that these 
conjectures are supported neither by logic nor his- 
torical evidence. As a matter of fact, as late as the 
10th century CE, the religio-cultural development of 
the Valley was so divergent, distinct and powerfully 
threatening to the Gangetic mainstream that it invit- 
ed religious crusades from both Hindu and Buddhist 
leaders, such as the Shankaracharya of Kashi and 
Atisha of Vikramashila. 

The rugged and difficult terrain of Nepal also 
seems to have provided a setting for cultural devel- 
opment in isolated pockets, leading to an expression 
of cultural and ethnic diversity that is astonishingly 
extensive for its small land area, as much as it damp- 
ened the interest of conquerors and empire-builders. 
The highland agricultural economy that made Nepal 
not worth a war in ancient times gave the country 
the ‘never-colonised’ status and also prevented cul- 
tural exchange or annexation, as neither mass move- 
ments of people from the Gangetic plains to Nepal 
nor campaigns of ideological conversion and/or 
conquests (such as those typified by the Mauryan 
theistic empire or the Islamic expansion) ever came 
its way. However, amidst the complex and harsh 
terrain and difficulties of cultural homogenisation, 
the Kathmandu Valley, with its rich agricultural and 
forest resources, thrived as a political and cultural 
power centre—a fact recognised in its popular refer- 
ence as Nepal Mandal since ancient times. 

Because of its particular geographical location, 
the Kathmandu Valley seems to have existed in a 
little bubble of its own, developing cultural idioms 
and spiritual specificities in contrast to significant 
historical trends in both the Ganga plains and the 
Tibetan plateau. The presence of this third cultural 
force, the indigenous, can be commonly felt in both 
the Hindu and Buddhist cultural developments of the 
Valley, both of which seem to have arrived in Kath- 
mandu with the people fleeing localised religious or 
political prosecution. It appears that the attenuated 
condition of the arriving culture assured the continu- 
ance of the indigenous as the prime cultural force, 
thereby resulting in its uniqueness. While there is 
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other evidence (not the least of which can be ob- 
served in the indigenous inhabitants of the Valley, 
the Jyapu, and their language) to prove the histori- 
cal and cultural uniqueness of Kathmandu Valley, 
the best proof is to be found in the distinctive built 
culture of the Kathmandu Valley, which stands to 
this day in the ensemble of its temples, palaces, pri- 
vate dwellings, monasteries, public courtyards, and 
sunken water conduits. Indeed, the urban structures 
of the Kathmandu Valley are so different from the 
rest of the subcontinent, and also from the regions 
north of the Himalayan divide, that it is surprising 
that historians, archaeologists and other cultural spe- 
cialists have not adopted the thesis that the Valley’s 
historical evolution has been unique in its removal 
from the powerful spheres of the adjacent regions. 
Evidently, the explanation for the unique nuances 
of the built culture of Nepal, particularly that of the 
Kathmandu Valley, should be sought from within 
and by taking it as a strong, fertile and innovative 
civilisation, largely based on its cultural upbringing 
that preceded the formation of the Lichchhavi state 
and left alone by and cut off from the epochal cultur- 
al movements in the Gangetic and Tibetan regions. 


‘Different path’ of cultural evolution 

To the lay viewer, what distinguishes the Nepali 
temple from the others is the form of the sloped and 
multi-tiered roofs, the exposed brick walls, and the 
carved wooden doors, windows and struts. A deeper 
analysis, however, will reveal a ritual, symbolic and 
ideological diversity that lies within this seemingly- 
similar forms of tiered temples. Within the general 
stylistic group of tiered temples of the Kathmandu 
Valley, we can see four distinct sub-groups: the 
square degah or devalaya temple, with a dark sanc- 
tum as ordained in Hindu architectural ideology; 
the rectangular dyochhen temples, which resemble 
a residence; the rectangular temples with a sanctum 
in the upper floor; and the pith temple, with an open 
sanctum. Unlike the degah temples, which demon- 
strate a notable adherence to the dictates of the Vas- 
tushastra, the ancient Indic architectural science, the 
other three exhibit little agreement with the Hindu 
ritual temple. 

Whereas the design principles of the Vastushas- 
tra are essentially aesthetic and ritual elaborations 
of a dark cave-like room called the garvagriha, 
which houses the image or presence of a single god, 
the other three types of temples are designed with 
open and well-lit sanctums, quite the reverse of the 
dark womb chamber of the degah. Further, all the 





sub-groups except the degah contain multiple im- 
ages or spirits and hint at origins from the ancient 
hypaethral tradition of an open court shrine with 
images of worship arrayed around. That these tem- 
ples house multiple divine powers or godly images 
is visually expressed by the use of multiple finials 
at the crest, and is thus distinguished from the de- 
gah, which is topped by a single finial. This type of 
temple, referred to as the dyochhen in the late Malla 
period, are latter-day versions of temples called de- 
vakula in Lichchhavi inscriptions. A fair number 
of such non-conforming temples were extant in the 
Verma (c. 79-464 CE) and Lichchhavi (c. 465-879 
CE) cultural periods of Nepal. The devakula could 
only belong to the period before the Verma and the 
Lichchhavi since the Lichchhavi found these tem- 
ples so different and ritually distinct that they were 
given the name devakula to differentiate them from 
the prasada temples, which followed the dictates of 
Vastushastra. 

Undoubtedly, the arrival of the Lichchhavi pro- 
vided a boost to temple architecture in Kathmandu. 
However, the rituals and the symbols associated with 
devakula temples demand that we seek a source pre- 
ceding the Lichchhavi to explain the origins of this 
style. The only one previous occurrence of this term 
has been found in an inscription by the Kushan Em- 
peror Kaniska in Mathura, where it also appears to 
apply to a hypaethral temple. In South Asia, earlier 
traces of hypaethral traditions are to be found only 
in Arachosian period of Taxila in the upper reaches 
of the Indus. 

The devakula temples point to the possibility of 
linkages between the Kathmandu Valley architec- 
ture and the Indus region. Such possible Indus ty- 
pological influences can also be seen in the Lichch- 
havi chaitya as well as the sunken water conduits. 
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Fig. 1-3: Dyochhen of Balkumari at Tyagal, Patan. 





The design features of the Lichchhavi chaitya are 
strikingly close to the Gandhar style despite the 
absence of any Kushan influence on the culture of 
Kathmandu.’ The only parallel to the sunken water 
conduits of the Kathmandu Valley can be found in 
the archaeological remains of the Great Bath of Mo- 
henjodaro and the Bath of Tilaurakot. There is thus 
reason enough to conclude that despite its isolation 
from the movements in the plains of the Maurya pe- 
riod and later, the contiguity of the Himalayan-Hin- 
dukush mountainous wilderness through to Kashmir 
and beyond seems to have provided a culture-build- 
ing channel between the Kathmandu Valley and the 
Saka and the Sakya areas. 


The Kirat and cultural setting of ancient Nepal 

The Hindu legendary history of Kathmandu is often 
linked to the period in the epic, Mahabharata, when 
one of the Pandav brothers, Arjun, is said to have 
come to the Valley for penance and was blessed 
with his own personal weapons, the Pashupatastra, 
by Lord Siva, who had expressed himself as Ki- 
rateswor, the lord of the Kirat.? The linga sited atop 
the hillock east of Gaurighat in the Pashupati area 
is popularly believed to be the selfsame Kirateswor. 
Other legends, such as Swasthani Puran, also state 
that the Kirat lived around the Gaurighat area. Sev- 
eral mediaeval documents, called the vamsabali, 
which contain chronologies and chronicles of the 
ruling houses, provide quasi-historical echoes of 
these epic legends and references in the Puran, and 
they present the Kirat as the resident populace of the 
Kathmandu Valley.’ It can be inferred from docu- 
ments that the Kirat house ruled Nepal for several 
centuries before the Verma takeover in the Ist cen- 
tury CE (and its subsequent amalgamation into the 
Lichchhavi cultural fold in the 5th century CE). The 
vamsabali also attributes the social re-organisation 
of Nepal and the introduction of the classical Hindu 
Brahmin-led, four-fold caste system to the arrival of 
the Verma and the Lichchhavi. The presence of a 
non-Sanskrit-speaking population organised in so- 
cial groups distinct from the classical Hindu system 
with remnants of a cultural upbringing much differ- 
ent from then obtaining in the Gangetic civilisation, 
of which the Lichchhavi society formed an important 
and lead component, is evidenced by the Lichchhavi 
inscriptions from the second half of the 5th century 
CE (Tiwari 2001). Abundant references are found 
in the puran and the vamsabali. Even though the 
term ‘Kirat’ occurs only once in the whole corpus of 
Lichchhavi inscriptions discovered so far, and that, 
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too, only in reference to a temple of the rain god, the 
presence of the Kirat population in the Kathmandu 
Valley and their associated cultural practices and 
knowledge are not mythical. The Kirat, who have 
been presented as forest-based nomadic tribes in the 
Mahabharata, also seem to have traversed great de- 
velopmental strides by the time the Maurya empire 
was being organised in the Indo-Gangetic plains, a 
conclusion that may be drawn from references in no 
less an authoritative work than the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya,*> the key policy adviser to the founder of 
the Maurya Empire, Chandragupta. According to 
another famous Hindu treatise, Manusmriti, which 
is contemporaneous with Arthasastra, the Kirat 
were a splinter section of the Indus-Saraswoti popu- 
lation called the Saka.° As the Indus-Saraswoti civi- 
lisation collapsed in the time of the Saka, and their 
last eastern outposts such as Rupar, Rakhigarhi and 
Alamgirpur deserted, a splinter group seems to have 
arrived in the Valley. With the Kirat also came the 
culture of the brick and the bull; the high brick-and- 
timber architecture and the Saiva-like religious faith 
of the Indus-Saraswoti civilisation also got relocated 
to the Kathmandu Valley. And, here, in the alluvi- 
um setting of the Valley, these seem to have thrived 
and forged a new direction of development (Tiwari 
2002). The Saka disintegration and dispersal seems 
to have happened about the middle of the 2nd mil- 
lennium BCE; literary and vamsabali sources point 
to the Kirat arrival in the Kathmandu Valley around 
the 9th century BCE. 

According to Hindu mythology, Arjun’s acqui- 
sition of the Pashupatastra was critical in bringing 
the epic Mahabharata war to a conclusion in favour 
of the good represented by the Pandav brothers. 
Time for the Hindu is cyclical and eons renew end- 
lessly, making the assignment of a historical time 
controversial. But it may be recalled that with the 
end of the war, the Dwapar-yug came to a close 
and the Kali-yug started as the Pandav throne was 
restored. Kali-yug is the last leg of the Hindu uni- 
versal reference eon called Maha-yug, which spans 
four million, three hundred twenty thousand years 
on earth and is sub-divided into four legs: Kreta-yug 
(four tenths of Maha-yug), Treta-yug (three tenths), 
Dwapar-yug (two tenths), and Kali-yug (one tenth). 
Sumatitantra, a jyotishshastra document written in 
the Kathmandu Valley sometime around the 6th 
century CE, comes in handy in locating the year 
the mythological eon intersects the historical era. It 
states that the Yudhisthir Era, or Sambat, lasted for 
2000 years; it was followed by the rule of the Nanda 
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of the cow-herd clan and their era. Nanda Sambat. 
came to a close 800 years later. Suwmatitantra adds 
that Chandragupta Sambat, which lasted for 132 
years, followed the Nanda era. One is tempted to 
take the Mahabharata as an imaginary epic and the 
Yudhisthir era as a mythical period, and the exact 
extent and location of the Nanda rule in terms of his- 
torical time has also not been verified: even so. the 
rule of the Nanda itself is established by historical 
accounts in both India and Tibet. It is known that 
Chandragupta Maurya took over the Nanda kingdom 
as the first step towards creating the Maurya Empire 
in 300 BCE. The Nepali lunar calendar corresponds 
the year 2008 CE to 5108 of Kali-yug. Thus, it ap- 
pears that Kali-yug started from 3100 BCE and the 
account of Swmatitantra correctly corroborates the 
establishment of the Maurya Empire in 300 BCE. 
It also accurately pinpoints the year 79 CE, which 
brought the Verma takeover of Nepal (Tiwari 2002). 
It is also interesting to note that the very oldest of 
Nepali chronicles, Gopalarajavamsabali, written 
in the 14th century, states that the Kathmandu Val- 
ley was home to the Gopal, the Mahispal and the 
Kirat, and that their rule had preceded that of the 
Lichchhavi. A plausible allocation of reign years to 
all the Gopal. Mahispal and Kirat rulers named by 
Gopalarajavamsabali add up to show 1100 BCE 
as the base year for the history of Nepal (Tiwari 
2001). This is the beginning of the cowherd Nanda 
era as mentioned in the Swmatitantra. It is no sur- 
prise therefore, that Gopalarajavamsabali relates a 
short rule of the cowherd clan at the start of Nepali 
history too. Could this have been a deduction from 
the known history of the Indus area? This may not 
sound speculative. if we note that the second Gopal 
king of Nepal was named Yaja. a name shared by 
an Indus king ruling about two centuries before the 
Kushan takeover there in the Ist century CE.’ 
Gopalarajavamsabali states that the Gopal came 
as cowherds from Malakha(ta) and established their 
ruling house in the Valley. The chronicle is not ex- 
plicit as to where Malakha(ta) was. nor are there 
any similar sounding places in popular or historical 
memory. However. the popular belief that the Jinga 
in the Gopaleswora temple of Pharping. a small set- 
tlement nestled in a hill above the Bagmati gorge 
just outside the Valley to the south. is the lord of the 
Gopal. may lead us to infer that the Gopal settled 
here in the beginning. Malakhata even sounds like a 
literal reference to Taudaha. the lake (khataka). Tau- 
daha has a popular association with Krishna and the 
Gopal. resulting from the creation myth as related in 


the Pashupati Puran, where Pradhumna, the brother 
of Lord Krishna, is said to have defeated the naga 
Karkotaka at Taudaha, thereby releasing the lake 
waters of the Kathmandu Valley to make it habit- 
able. It is well established that the Pashupati Puran, 
as well as its Buddhist counterpart, the Swayambhu 
Puran, where the creation myth and the release of 
water take place through the medium of Lord Man- 
jushri’s sword, are both early Malla period composi- 
tions and contain presentations of places and cultural 
facts in a mythological time frame. It may be due to 
such a background of legends that the Gopal are pro- 
jected as a /inga-worshipping Saiva tribe. Anecdotal 
reference in the chronicle credits the Gopal with the 
discovery and bringing-to-light of the self-created 
Pashupati, the Siva-linga, at a spot they were led 
to by a cow. Historically, however, the practice of 
sculpting and consecrating /inga for worship in the 
Valley can at best be traced back to the 5th century 
CE and would be very late for the earlier Gopal to be 
linga-worshippers. Instead. the early residents of the 
area in the southern nm of the Valley appear to have 
been matriarchal and worshippers of mother-god- 
desses. The arrival of the Krishna-bhakti movement 
in the Valley could not have preceded the Lichch- 
havi period either. 

The terrain of Pharping is an unlikely one to sup- 
port a cowherd economy. In addition, the nature of 
the town of Pharping and its reference in Lichchhavi 
inscriptions as Phalapringga indicate it to be a set- 
tlement of the Kirat. from whom the farming com- 
munity among the Newar appear to have descended. 
Some anthropologists have argued that both the ear- 
ly ruling houses. the Gopal and the Mahispal. were 
absorbed as tribal sub-sects within the community 
of Newar. now transformed as the Sapu (Gwa) and 
the Mhepu (Hale). resident in the southwestern rim 
of the Kathmandu Valley as well as around Palung. 
southwest of the Valley. Several mediaeval inscrip- 
tions, too, mention the Gopalika Newar' living in the 
Kirtipur area at the time. Also, one Lichchhavi in- 
scription shows the Gopal living in the same general 
Matatirtha area. Thus. the chronicle Gopalarajava- 
msabali's reference to the Gopal is not a speculative 
response of the scribe in support of the then royal 
wish to be presented as descendants of Yadukula, the 
house of Krishna. Rather, it describes a past cultural 
character evident in a section of the local population 
trom the Matatirtha area—a character that should be 
seen as crystallised in the local population after the 
coming of the Lichchhavi. In terms of their cultural 
past. the Gopal and the Mahispal could well have 


been nomadic herders belonging respectively to the 
southern hills and the plains and the northern plateau 
of the Hindukush-Himalayan ranges. 

The Kirat, originating from the famed Indus- 
Saraswoti civilisation, appear to have arrived in 
the Valley sometime between the disintegration of 
that civilisation and the birth of the Buddha.’ Their 
cultural development in the Valley seems to have 
continued the Indus way but was also influenced by 
the Sakya and others who migrated into the Valley 
to escape religious persecution and political turmoil 
of the Gangetic plains around the 5th century BCE. 
This ancient pre-historic period appears to have been 
witness to a cultural and social development of a 
high order, for here the Lichchhavi were to discover 
a culture quite in contrast to what they had known 
in the plains, typified by animal sacrifice, ancestor 
worship, preta tarpana and ‘deviant’ forms of Bud- 
dhism. This seems to have shocked and mortified 
them, and remained a matter of note in their inscrip- 
tions as late as the 5th century CE. Indeed, when 
the Gangetic cultural influence arrived, the Valley 
already had such a strong cultural force on its own 
that even the Vaisnav royal house of the Lichch- 
havi ended up opting for the local religious cults of 
Saivism and Yogini-based Mantrayana Buddhism! 
Traces of pre-Lichchhavi traditions are still to be 
seen in the Kathmandu Valley and the cultural plays 
that have lasted over fifteen centuries prove that the 
Lichchhavi themselves had met an equally strong, if 
not stronger, culture of the Kirat when they arrived 
in the Valley (Tiwari 2002). 

The consideration of this earlier phase of the 
Kirat cultural development and its contribution to 
the Hindu and Buddhist cultures of Kathmandu 
Valley in the Lichchhavi period renders irrelevant 
much of the earlier hypothesis that the evolution 
of the Kathmandu Valley architecture is a regional 
variant of the Gangetic tradition simply because it 
wrongly assumed a cultural vacuum in the Valley 
before the Lichchhavi arrival. It also provides a true 
explanation of the evolution of Nepali culture. The 
effulgence of Nepali culture has to be seen as an 
enrichment of the matrix of indigenousness firmly 
set by the Kirat (Sayami 1972), and the enrichment 
itself took a historical time, spanning from the Lich- 
chhavi to the Malla. 


The Sakya seek asylum in Kathmandu 

Buddhist legends echo the historical happenings 
around the Sakya kingdom during the lifetime of the 
Buddha and tell us that a large exodus of the Sakya 
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of Kapilvastu to the Kathmandu Valley had taken 
place. Although the Nepali vamsabali take a less 
vivid stance on this issue, the presence of the Sakya 
in the Valley since ancient times is evident from Li- 
chchhavi inscriptions; their arrival had preceded the 
Lichchhavi by several centuries. The ancient cul- 
ture of the Valley seems to have subsequently gone 
through a process of assimilation of the Sakya cul- 
ture into the mix of the Kirat, Gopal and Mahispal 
cultures. 

For at least a couple of centuries before and after 
the birth of the Buddha, eight states, such as those 
of the Sakya, the Malla, the Lichchhavi, the Kol 
and the Moriya, ruled and thrived in the area north 
of the Ganga and south of the Sivalik foothills with 
an east-west extent similar to Nepal’s current mid- 
western Tarai border with India. Most of these were 
organised as republics and appear to have quickly 
taken to Buddhism. About the 6th century BCE, as 
kingdoms started forming and asserting themselves 
in the Gangetic plains, Magadha attacked the Sakya. 
King Ajatashatru not only annexed the Vrijji repub- 
lics after a long war, he also led a campaign of per- 
secution of the Sakya. Such a forceful move by the 
Magadha kingdom in its formative years is corrobo- 
rated by Indian historical accounts (Grover 1980). 
In and around Sagarhawa, near Tilaurakot, the capi- 
tal of the ancient Sakya republic, physical evidence 
said to be of this armed prosecution of Buddhists can 
still be seen in the several ancient brick stupa and 
chaitya with incisions and cuts apparently made by 
swords and other sharp armaments. What had made 
the Sakya take refuge so far away as the Kathmandu 
Valley, however, seems to have had little to do with 
the hard-hitting catapults of King Ajatashatru. The 
Sakya came to the Valley simply because the Ki- 
rat were also of the Saka people and thus culturally 
close to them; the Sakya kingdom had itself also 
developed from the remnants of the Saka civilisa- 
tion of the Indus-Saraswoti. A comparative study of 
Kapilvastu and other late towns of the Indus civili- 
sation does provide a strong hint that is not a mere 
conjecture borne out of similarity in nomenclature. 
The Sakya built culture attests that the Sakya them- 
selves, like the Kirat, belonged to the Indus-Saras- 
woti populace and were the easternmost outpost of 
that civilisation. 

Although in terms of religion this early move- 
ment could at best have brought only a nascent Hina- 
yana Buddhism into the Kirat society of the Valley, 
the Sakya were a society of specialised builders and 
bearers of a well-developed building culture. That 
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the Sakya were a very strong cultural force has been 
more than amply recognised. Coomaraswamy, in his 
Essays in Early Indian Architecture. has shown that 
much of the root of early “Indian Architecture® is the 
contribution of the Sakyva. The architecture of the 
Sakya was evidently based on brick and timber and 
was Well developed: these facts are attested to by ar- 
chaeological finds in and around Tilaurakot, Lumbi- 
ni. Gotihawa, Kodan and Ramagrama in the districts 
of Rupandehi and Nawalparasi in Nepal. Recent ar- 
chaeological studies of the town of Kapilvastu have 
shown that its planning uses grid-iron streets similar 
to the Indus valley towns.The tamralep technique 
of polishing stone is another distinctive character of 
the building culture of Kathmandu. This technique. 
applied to all sculptures. chaitva and Siva-linga in 
stone during the whole of the Lichchhavi period 
gives such objects a characteristic surface sheen. 
much like that of the surface of a well-polished cop- 
per sheet or dark steel. and is almost a Lichchhavi 
trademark. It is only during the reign of the Mauryan 
Emperor Ashok that we find use of a similar tech- 
nique in the Gangetic plains. Here. we may question 
the suggestion that the Ashokan use of the technique 
is attributable to his team of Persian craftsmen:'® its 
application even in monastic caves belonging to the 
Ajivika sects should suggest that it was a skill avail- 
able locally. It is. however. puzzling to note that 
while Buddhism flourished in Bihar. the technique 
was totally lost there. and five or more centuries lat- 
er, it resurfaced in the Kathmandu Valley to remain 
as a hallmark of art for the whole Lichchhavi period. 
It is obviously not a Kirat technique since none of 
the early sculptures of the Valley attributed to the 
Kirat use tamralep. It is also not a technique known 
to the Lichchhavi at Vaisali. As a plausible explana- 
tion. we may have to assume that the Sakya migra- 
tion itself may have brought the stone workers with 
tamralep know-how into the Kathmandu Valley. 
Even recent researchers neglect this situation of 
rich cultural potency of the Sakya and Saka cultural 
mix pertaining to the Valley so early on in history 
and work under the false assumption that the Kath- 
mandu Valley was a cultural vacuum before the ar- 
rival of the Lichchhavi. This has often led to con- 
fusing and irrational hypothesising of linkages and 
evolutionary paths of Nepali architecture. Weisner. 
for example. tries hard to relate the origins of the 
brick architecture of Nepal to the Kushan period. 
The irrationality of this hypothesis is evident in that 
the Kathmandu Valley did not come under Kushan 
political or cultural influence during the Kushan pe- 





Fig. 1-4: A Siva-lingawith tamralepfinish, the Anahabrateswora of Aryaghat. 


riod itself. and that their cultural influence entered 
Nepal at least two centuries after the end of the sty- 
listic movement. makes such a conclusion more than 
forced. Recent research on Nepali ancient art has 
shown that the art of the Kathmandu Valley in the 
Verma period had characteristics close to Kushan 
art—a possible evolutionary characteristic due to 
its independent interaction with and assimilation of 
the Mahispal nomadic tribes from the Tibetan pla- 
teau. The latter may have brought with it traits of the 
original Kui Shiangs. 


Away from Maurya-Kushan movements but on 
the Lichchhavi trail 

A review of the movements south of the Himalaya 
in the last quarter of the 1st millennium BCE will 
amply clarify how culturally isolated the Valley was 
from the plains mainstream. Although the Maurya 
Empire had trade relations with Nepal and the Val- 
ley's economic worth would not have been lost on 
them. the Maurya had left the Himalayan midhills 
out of their empire-building exercise. Thus, as the 
Maurya went theistic, the movement of Mahayana 
Buddhism went as far south as Sri Lanka, as far west 
as Gujarat and Gandhar, as far east as Orissa, but 
never entered the Kathmandu Valley. This isolation 
proved so uncomfortable to the Vajrayana Bud- 
dhists of the Valley that they had to invent, in the 
early Malla period, a legend of the mythical arrival 
of the Emperor Ashok to the Kathmandu Valley, to 
establish a link of honour, as it were, to the Maurya 
Empire. 

Within a few centuries, the Buddhist cultural 
movement had followed the Kui Shiang route to 
reach post-Han China on the other side of the Hima- 
laya. Even in this era of pan-Asianisation of reli- 


gions on both sides of the Himalaya, the very great 
forces of the spiritual movement had routed them- 
selves around the Himalaya. The Kathmandu Val- 
ley could hardly have played a role as a religious 
entrep6t between the Indian plains and the Tibetan 
plateau; such a role had to wait a few centuries more 
until the Chinese empire sought to decisively set up 
direct relations with the south about the beginning of 
the Tang period. It was the upper reaches of the In- 
dus which provided the passage for Buddhism, born 
and nurtured in the Ganga basin, to central Asia and 
beyond, leaving Nepal and its valley of Kathmandu, 
nestled in the foothills of the central Himalaya, on 
their own paths of cultural development. 

Clearly, the Himalayan mid-hills had kept the 
Kathmandu Valley aloof from epochal movements 
of both the Hindu and Buddhist religions during the 
Maurya as well as Kushan periods. Indeed, Sylvain 
Levi’s famous words, ‘Le Népal, c’est 1’ Inde qui se 
fait’ (‘Nepal is India of the ancient times’ ), could not 
be more wrong. With recent evidence showing that 
the brick and wood architecture had a much earlier 
prevalence in Nepal than the Kushan period, after 
which the nagara temple took shape in Northern In- 
dia, it may hardly be doubted that developments in 
Nepal have a lot more to do with the Kirat and Sakya 
cultures of the Valley. 

The circumstances leading to the arrival of the 
Lichchhavi to Kathmandu also explain how it is un- 
likely to have been a medium for the Kushan artis- 
tic movement into Nepal. The Indian plains seem to 
have been a distant land for the inhabitants of the 
mid-hills until the Verma and the Lichchhavi arrived 
in Kathmandu from Vaisali in Bihar in the early cen- 
turies of the Ist millennium CE. The Verma led the 
armed forces in the Lichchhavi republic and their 
arrival itself was not part of a project of cultural or 
armed incursion and annexation, but more the result 
of flight following their own routing at the hands of 
the Kushan. The takeover of the Kathmandu Val- 
ley appears to have led the Verma to power'’ and 
their Lichchhavi masters into eclipse. The Lichch- 
havi and the Verma of Vaisali would have received 
little of Kushan cultural inputs at that time as the 
Kushan were just consolidating around Mathura. 
Consequently, neither can they be expected to have 
brought Kushan art and architectural thoughts. 
Rather, the Verma/Lichchhavi takeover of the Val- 
ley would have provided a shield against Kushan 
influence reaching it, and, thus, keeping it isolated 
from the second great Gangetic cultural movement 
of the Mathura-Kushan influence. The absence of a 
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portico in the devalaya temples of the Kathmandu 
Valley, in marked contrast to its invariable presence 
in all styles of Hindu temples in India, supports this 
position. The portico as a design feature of Hindu 
temples and Buddhist chaitya halls was assimilated 
from Greek influence and transmitted through the 
Kushan movement. Additionally, the devalaya tem- 
ples of Kathmandu use the semi-circular torana over 
the main entrance, which appears as the original 
form of the element sukanasi that is seen in the In- 
dian prototypes. Clearly, such a difference between 
the temple architectures of India and Nepal confirms 
the absence of both Archaemenid and early Kushan 
influence in Nepal. 

Although the Lichchhavi of Vaisali were a soci- 
ety of long standing, their state itself appears to have 
been reorganised after the break-up of the Maurya 
Empire. The nature of their cultural advancement 
is not very clear since the descriptions of the Vais- 
ali area are available only from Chinese travellers’ 
records from the 4th to 6th century CE. Their society 
seems to have embraced both Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism. Given that they were in what is now Bihar of 
India, Lichchhavi Buddhism may have been a mix 
of Hinayana and nascent Mahayana. In Hinduism, 
Bhagavata Vaisnavism was developing and the Li- 
chchhavi may have had significant numbers follow- 
ing the Bhakti movement. Some sort of worship of 
mother-goddesses or earth/fertility images was also 
prevalent (Coomaraswamy 1972). Hindu society was 
organised around the classical four castes: Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra, who were given custo- 
dy and practice respectively of knowledge, security, 
trade and skilled works in the society. The arrival of 
the Lichchhavi in Nepal would thus have brought 
the culture of the Bhagavata Vaisnavism and associ- 
ate Hindu society. In terms of Buddhism, it would 
have met a new kind of Mahayana Buddhism with 
some sort of fantrism-incorporated Mantrayana in 
the Kathmandu Valley. 

The Lichchhavi settlements were located on the 
banks of rivers and their planning followed Hindu 
dictates. Architecture in brick and use of terracotta 
was popular. The Hindu temple architecture also ap- 
pears to have been in a nascent state. They would 
have used and known Vastushastra, the Hindu sci- 
ence of architecture. 

We have already noted above how the Nepali 
devalaya temples follow the most ancient of the 
Vastushastra almost to the letter. As we find that 
the concepts contained in Brihatsamhita were used 
in Kathmandu and in Gupta India prior to the ear- 
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liest known written copy of Brihatsamhita, which 
is most optimistically dated to the late 6th century. 
we can safely assume that both were privy to it as 
a shrutishastra, the family of literature passed on 
through word of mouth. Although one may reasona- 
bly propose that the Lichchhavi should have brought 
the knowledge into Nepal. there are enough pointers 
to make one muse that some traces of it were already 
there in the Kirat cultural psyche. In any case, the 
ruins of Vaisali tell beyond doubt that the Lichch- 
havi were not the progenitors of the Vasrushastra. 

Vastushastra principles are largely prescribed for 
implementation through the medium of the design 
diagram called the Vastupurusha mandala and the 
nature of the mandala * — 
itself appears quite 
telling as to where it 
may have originated. 
A rational look at the 
Hindu myths of the 
mandala will clarify 
that it must be Ujjaini 
Brahmanism and not 
the Punjab hearth of 
Hinduism that evolved 
the mandala design. 
And that it happened 
in the Vedic period is 
evident. as the 32 gods 
that inhabit the Vasru- 
purusha mandala are 
all Vedic. As the man- 
dala also carries the concept of solar and lunar time 
within it (and the earliest evidence of the use of such 
a calendar comes from the Arachosian Taxila). and 
as there is a close relation between the planning of 
the Indus period towns and the plans as recommend- 
ed in the Vastushastra, we may surmise that much 
of the Hindu Vastushastra was developed from 
knowledge extant in the Indus period. Vastushastra 
seems to have made a beginning with Brahmanism 
in Kachchh and Ujjain. and crystallised with inputs 
and observations of the towns and the architecture of 
the Saka of the Indus. Thus. Nepal's knowledge of 
Vastushastra may be linked to the Kirat presence in 
Kathmandu as credibly as we may attribute it to the 
coming of Lichchhavi. 
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Ahead of Gupta revivals and cut-off from Pallav 
path 

The Gupta temples from Madhya Pradesh. c. Sth 
century CE. are generally accepted as the prototype 
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Fig. 1-5: Madhyadesa (central country), South Asia (5th century CE). 


and source of the development and diffusion of tem- 
ple architecture in India. The Gupta temple develop- 
ment was concentrated in the Devgarh area in Mad- 
hya Pradesh, central India, and its path of diffusion 
went southwards to Chalukya and Pallav territory 
and then to Orissa. 

Chronological observations show that while the 
revival of the tradition of temple construction in the 
Gupta period of India was starting. Nepal was well 
on its way to the development of temples, as demon- 
strated by both the devalaya and devakula traditions. 
which in their own character were a reflection of the 
four-century-old cultural interaction between the in- 
digenous Kirat and the Verma/Lichchhavi. It is quite 
obvious that although the 
Gupta Empire control- 
led the Gangetic plains. 
Bihar and other areas in 
the east of Madhyadesa. 
continuing under Bud- 
dhist religious and cul- 
tural domination. virtu- 
ally provided a barrier 
to the diffusion of the 
style eastwards. Conse- 
quently. Nepal seems to 
have stayed clear of the 
; Gupta movement 
— we) te W A remarkably visible 

we result of such isolation. 
‘as mentioned eerlier. is 
the absence of porticos 
in temples of the Kathmandu Valley. It is similar to 
the case of the Kalinga temples in Orissa. which were 
also purely a sanctum with pyramidal roofs sans por- 
ticoes, or the Jagamohan hall on the entrance side 
before Gupta/Chalukya influences arrived in Orissa. 
Orissa developed variants and extensions of the *por- 
tico and mandap’ idea. whereas Nepal continued on 
its own stylistic path. Ancient documents on Hindu 
temple architecture, such as Brihatsamhita, also de- 
scribe temples without porticos.'* It would, therefore. 
be logical to infer that the temple designs prevailing 
before the Gupta period were without porticoes. as 
also amplified by its absence in relief representations 
in the Sunga art from Sanchi. Barhut. etc. The use 
of porticoes in Indian religious architecture can be 
traced to Greek/Bactrian influence emanating from 
the Gandhar/Kushan area. 

Since the Nepali tiered temples have always been 
without porticoes. we can say that it is not sourced 
from the Gupta tradition and remained out of the 
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Bactrian, Kushan and Mathura design/art influences 
and movements that preceded the Gupta. 

The sea-faring Pallav of South India were re- 
sponsible for the movement of architectural form 
and style of Hindu temples from India to areas from 
Burma to Indonesia (Java), a movement that came 
about the 7th century CE, two hundred years after 
the Gupta crusade. The same locus is often applied 
to the temples of Nepal with the logic that Nepal 
is even more ‘physically close’ to India. However, 
just as the distance between Nepal and Central India 
was great enough to keep Nepali culture away from 
Gupta influences, so did its landlocked nature seal it 
from the sea-going Pallav—the movement of Pallav 
influences follows a coastal path, tracing the rim of 
the Indian Ocean from Mamallapuram to Orissa and 
then on to Burma, Thailand and Indonesia. 

It becomes amply clear from the above discus- 
sions that whereas the Nepal Tarai can be closely 
related to cultural developments and sequences in 
the Gangetic plains (and this has been more than 
amply proven by the archaeological excavations at 
Tilaurakot, Lumbini and Bhediary, and the finds of 
the usual Sakya, Maurya, Sunga, Kushan and Gupta 
layers), excavations in the Kathmandu Valley ‘have 
not yielded a sequence of cultures which can be said 
to have correspondence with the cultural sequence 
of the Indian plains’ (Rai 1972). Whether we look 
at the epochal movement of Buddhism to Han China 
and beyond, or the Kushan movement, or the Gupta 
Hindu religious and architectural movement from 
Madhya Pradesh to the rest of India, or the great 
Pallav movement emanating from Mamallapuram to 
Burma through to Indonesia, we find that the Kath- 
mandu Valley had remained isolated. Instances of 
stylistic influences travelling across regions known 
from history appear, almost always accompanying 
the travel of religions and cultural movements rather 
than of commerce. Stylistic transfers have also hap- 
pened at times with the movement of craftsmen 
from one region to another—as the material skills 
often ensconced basic ‘architectural and stylistic 
knowledge’ from previous experiences. Since such 
a situation never seems to have come the way of the 
Kathmandu Valley, it appears to have remained iso- 
lated from much of the well-known hegemonic cul- 
tural and architectural movements that took place in 
the Indo-Gangetic plains. 

The transfer of architectural style or design ap- 
proaches from one region with a particularly thriv- 
ing culture and religion to another with a different 
cultural standing and religious affiliation rarely hap- 
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pens. This is all the more so if we are to consider 
the architectural style of religious buildings which 
are dominated by symbolism and ritual approaches 
to design. Occurrence of stylistic similarity in such 
contexts should suggest similar evolutionary proc- 
esses rather than mutual contact. In this sense, the 
early observers of Nepali architecture seem to have 
followed a mistaken path in seeking to explain sty- 
listic similarity as a result of mutual learning—the 
falsity being built in the very comparison between 
the Nepali tiered temple, most of which belong to 
the Hindu religion, and the Chinese pagoda, a Bud- 
dhist stupa shrine. It is a clear cultural impossibility 
in the early centuries of the 1st millennium CE, when 
Buddhism and Hinduism were moving in contrast- 
ing directions at the philosophical level, that they 
would borrow styles of symbolism from each other. 
And we have no knowledge of any movement of 
craftsmen or commerce between Nepal and China in 
those formative centuries; such exchanges in known 
history coming somewhat later to explain the devel- 
opment of the style on either side of the Himalaya. 
However, further back in time and long before the 
march of the two great religions, the great nomadic 
movement of the Mahispal from the Tibetan plateau 
could have flowed into the Kathmandu Valley and 
an evolutionary process at the primal level could 
have taken root. 


Religious setting of ancient Nepal 

The role of religion in the formation and develop- 
ment of ancient cultures has been paramount. High- 
er still and more vivid must have been its role in 
providing the philosophical and ritual basis for the 
architecture of temples. We should expect that the 
religious architecture of a conservative and compos- 
ite society like that of Kathmandu’s, acclaimed for 
its religious and cultural syncretism extending over 
at least two millennia into history, would show a se- 
lective accretion and assimilation of ideologies and 
rituals into the most tenacious of religious philoso- 
phies coming into play in the Valley. Such influences 
can be gauged from the consideration of the ancient 
religious setting as well as the arrival, assimilation 
and development of the two great religions, Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism. And, especially since the temple 
as an artistic expression is most prolific in Hindu- 
ism and tends to overshadow built expressions of 
other faiths, a sequential consideration of the reli- 
gious scene of ancient Nepal would help ensure that 
the influences and expressions of other faiths and 
religious ideals are not overwhelmed into oblivion. 
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Such an enquiry will also help identify faiths and 
practices that may have played a critical role in the 
evolution of the temples of Nepal but which may 
have been assimilated into the larger faith simply 
because they belonged to the ‘lesser’ powers or 
smaller groups in the society. Indeed, experts agree 
that Hinduism itself is a synthesis of many of such 
different faiths and practices. 

The overarching religious life philosophy of 
Hinduism, which, in ancient times, spanned most of 
south and southeast Asia, now remains a majority 
religion only in India, Nepal and Bali of Indonesia, 
due partly to the development and propagation of 
Buddhism in the Ist millennium BCE and the ex- 
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Fig. 1-6; Palsangjon Pagoda, Korea (top left); Nyatapola temple, Nepal (top right); Horyuji Pagoda, 
Japan (bottom left); and Qyiun Pagoda, China (bottom right). 


pansion of Islam in the 2nd millennium CE in the 
region. However, Nepal’s history of religious devel- 
opment should not be thought as an all-Hindu af- 
fair. Indeed, Vaisnav Hinduism in the Bhakti phase 
itself arrived in Kathmandu in the beginning of the 
1st millennium CE, six centuries after the arrival of 
early Buddhism in the Valley. 

The Kathmandu Valley’s religious past has left 
a large body of Puran literature compiled and writ- 
ten in the period immediately following the classi- 
cal Hindu expansion period. Students of religious 
studies have found that the body of knowledge and 
information contained in the Puran are very much 
specific to place and group and reflect religious 
practices and memories 
of the locality. Nepal’s 
Puran literature, much 
like that of South India, 
is largely based on tantra 
and tantrik practices. Such 
literature attest that the re- 
ligious topography of Ne- 
pal and the Valley were 
dotted with thousands of 
power places, Shakti pith, 
of mother-goddesses and 
the people venerated Vair- 
ab and Vai-rabi the most 
since the very beginning. 
It is notable that the Puran 
literature confirms the as- 
sertion of later chronicles 
that the Hindu four-varna 
division of society, clas- 
sical Hindu religious 
practices, and worship 
of Vishnu, or the Hindu 
Bhakti cult, were insti- 
tuted in the Valley by the 
Lichchhavi/Verma rulers 
only in the second half of 
the Ist century CE. 

When the Lichchhavi 
inscriptions start appear- 
ing copiously, i.e., from 
the 5th century CE on- 
wards, they provide ‘re- 
corded evidence’ of the 
practice of the worship of 
Vishnu and Siva (in linga 
form) popular among Hin- 
duism based on the shruti- 


dharma of Brahmanical traditions. The abundance 
of images and some inscriptional references tell 
of the popularity of mother-goddesses as religious 
idols. Among the Buddhists, a mix of Mahayana 
and Mantrayana modes of practice with some form 
of Yogini worship seems to have been popular in 
parallel. Much to the horror of the Lichchhavi, who 
were partial to Vaisnav-Hinduism and Buddhism 
and their variants, they also record a third broad 
form of religious practice that included rituals of 
animal sacrifice, ancestor worship and preta tarpan. 
It is in such ‘deviant practices’ that we may find 
the ground reality that Kathmandu was the place of 
mother-goddesses, Vairab and Vairabi. Such must 
have been the practices of the Kirat populace of the 
Valley; indeed it may be due to their influence that 
Mahayana Buddhism took the form of Mantraya- 
na and thence Vajrayana. Many of the Vairab and 
Vairabi have taken the form of aju and ajima in the 
Newar traditions. 

The Kirat appear to have arrived in the scene 
around the 9th century BCE. The Kirat originated 
from the famed Indus-Saraswoti civilisation, were 
of non-Aryan faith and did not follow Brahmanical 
traditions. The religious practice of the civilisation 
has not been fully understood and experts have yet 
to agree even on whether they were non-Aryans or 
Aryans.'* Their religion appears to have had a fla- 
vour of proto-Saivism: they worshiped Siva in the 
non-phallic yogic representation and revered the 
bull as a sacred figure. Archaeologists have seen 
many seals from Mohenjodaro that carry a three- 
headed, horned, masked and seated (kurmasana) im- 
age, a non-phallic form of Pashupati Siva. Worship 
of mother-goddesses in the form of fertility images 
also appears to have been popular. As no building 
ruin can be interpreted as being religious in nature, 
the presence of a large number of cult objects, such 
as the terracotta bulls, has led to the conclusion that 
theirs was a personalised religion. 

The Kirat could have brought this kind of reli- 
gious practice to the Kathmandu Valley. Non-phal- 
lic representations of Siva as religious idols have 
been found in Kathmandu and date back to the pre- 
Lichchhavi/Verma period as they certainly could 
not have been images of worship of the Lichchhavi. 
Mother-goddess images dating from the same pe- 
riod and carved out of soft stone are also found in 
many locations of Kathmandu likely to have been 
settled prior to the Lichchhavi arrival. Lichchhavi 
inscriptions show that the Kirat were socially or- 
ganised into eighteen groups by profession/trade, 
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and their religious practices were led and regulated 
by priestly elders such as Vramhmung, Shulmung, 
etc. Sacrifice of animals, particularly buffalo calves 
but also pigs, fowls, goats and lambs, was a popu- 
lar religious ritual. It appears that each settlement 
or group of people (clan) had a central deity which 
was housed in two places of worship, one inside the 
village and the other outside, in a natural spot. The 
surviving parallels in the indigenous traditions are 
dyochhen and pigan pith (of the Jyapu of the Kath- 
mandu Valley) and gharmasto and banmasto (of the 
Khas of Western Nepal). 

Most of the gods, goddesses and godly spirits 
worshipped by the Kirat seem to have been the gana 
of Siva and Shakti, and some rudimentary form of 
tantrik Saivism appears to have been in currency 
when the Lichchhavi came into the Valley. From a 
review of Lichchhavi inscriptions and other avail- 
able sources, a wider list of clan and settlement 
tutelary of the Kirat can be constructed as follows 
(Tiwari 2002): Rudra spirit or Sivaka; Yeba or Aju; 
non-phallic forms of Siva; mother-goddesses in the 
form of matara, yumi or ajima, and their own an- 
cestors, Uma and Mahalaxmi; Siva and his gana; 
Vairab; bhuta; and preta. 

In the course of development, in historical se- 
quence, we find the following succession of cult as- 
sociations: (1) worship of goshtha devata, or Siva 
accepting sacrifices; (11) worship of Rudra, Siva and 
Masto/Mahasura and the other ten Rudra (Ekadasa 
Rudra); (iii) Siva gana worship (bhuta, preta, Pis- 
hacha, Vairab, Vinayak, Dakini, Betal, etc) with 
Sivani and ten others (female consorts of the Ekada- 
sa Rudra); (iv) ancestor worship; and (v) saptama- 
trika. All cults and practices continued with some 
following or through associated clans. The gana of 
Siva was worshipped aniconically and so was the 
form of ancestor worship. These aniconic deities 
are mainly worshipped in vacant shrines and spots 
with ‘natural’ stones and trees, called pith or power 
places, which seem to have been referred to in Lich- 
chhavi inscriptions as ‘digvara’.'* Whenever these 
deities needed to move, their spirits were transferred 
floating in sacred liquids, such as water or rice beer 
kept in large pots, or kalas. Many Vairab are said 
to reside in such pots during festivities. In tantrik 
practices, soma, an intoxicating liquid, is equated to 
Shakti, and meat to Siva. As a result, both Siva and 
Shakti are worshipped in the kalas. The kalas had 
become an important cult symbol and object of wor- 
ship for a large following by the 6th century CE. 

About the 6th century BCE, the Kathmandu 
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Valley appears to have received another wave of 
migrants as the Vrijji republics faced prosecution 
at the hands of the Magadha kingdom led by King 
Ajatashatru. The coming of the Sakya from Kapil- 
vastu to Kathmandu has been amply recorded in 
Buddhist literature; along with them may have come 
other Vrijji too. In terms of religion, this movement 
would have brought in a nascent Hinayana Bud- 
dhism into the Kirat society of the Valley. It seems 
that the religious practice of the Kirat influenced the 
new arrivals more than the other way round; and 
in the following centuries, Buddhism took a new 
form in Mantrayana, which seems to have adapt- 
ed and absorbed some yogic and tantrik practices. 
Actually, it is this form of Buddhism, its early devel- 
opment into Vajrayana as well as the ritual practices 
seen in the worship of Vairab that makes us draw 
the inference that fantrik practices were current in 
Nepal long before the transition period, when it 
started making a clear imprint in Nepali sculptur- 
al art. The Vairab of ancient Nepal resembles the 
Rudra of yajurveda and may indeed be the meta- 
morphosis of Rudra and tantrik agam worship and 
ritual practice. Agam practices were also adapted 
and incorporated into Buddhism (Vajrayana) and 
other faiths such as ancestral/power place worship 
(dyochhen and pith). 


Religion under the Verma and the Lichchhavi 
The march of the Kushan into the Gangetic plains 
brought Verma/Lichchhavi rule'’ and the classical 
Hindu Bhakti cult (swami or para Narayan) into 
the Valley in the second half of the 1st century CE. 
The classical Hindu division of the society into four 
varna groups also appears to have been imposed on 
Nepali society at about the same time and it is pos- 
sible that the majority of social converts from the 
Kirat population were classed into the Sudra varna. 
However, the Lichchhavi, who were known for their 
republican stance in the organisation of the state and 
politics, seem to have developed an accommoda- 
tive attitude towards various religions and also sects 
within religions; and the continuation and develop- 
ment of various religious faiths went on unhindered. 
The development and popularisation of Narayan, 
and the associated Vaisnav following, seem to have 
peaked by the 3rd century CE. As the epigraphic 
profusion starts in the middle of the 5th century, we 
find a resurrection of the Vaisnav faith, a growing 
popularity of Saivism and an ebbing of Buddhism. 
A century later, Vaisnavism seems to have been on 
the wane as well. 


Lichchhavi rulers, particularly of the Dev clan, 
appear to have taken religious practice as a matter 
of personal choice and this extended to the general 
public. Recent archaeological and historical mate- 
rial indicate that the early centuries of the 1st mil- 
lennium CE in Nepal saw rule by the Verma clan, 
followers of the Siva Pashupati tradition that may be 
seen as an amalgam of proto-Saiva practices of the 
late Kirat and early Hindus. The preponderance of 
Siva-linga and their appearance with an abundance 
of inscriptions in the Sth century must indicate the 
popularity of Siva worship in the Valley for some 
time already before that period. It may be because 
of such a background that the coming to power of 
mahasamanta Amshuverma also saw the revival of 
Pashupati and a wider following of Siva and Siva- 
linga worship. Amshuverma also applied the policy 
of religious equality in the eyes of the state and gave 
state support to religious institutions of several dif- 
ferent faiths. It is notable that the tradition of nam- 
ing the Siva-linga after the person consecrating and 
constructing the temple!’ is epigraphically known 
from Lichchhavi Nepal (Lallanji 1977), whereas 
such a practice is not at all known in North India 
at that time and appears in South India only about a 
century later. 

The other powerful clan, the Gupta, which oc- 
casionally provided the administrative head dur- 
ing Lichchhavi rule, followed Vaisnavism and the 
Bhakti cult. State sponsorship of Pashupati in the 
6th century had relegated the earlier national de- 
ity, Changunarayan, to second place. By this time, 
several swami and deva temples, respectively of the 
para and vyuha or avatara traditions, had come into 
existence, mostly established by the Gupta clan. The 
Kirat traditions were also going strong in the devaku- 
la temples, where sacrifices were common and more 
than one image was housed (cf. matara, svamino, 
etc). The development of cult-syncretism was an im- 
portant feature of Lichchhavi society (Lallanji 1977) 
and we find the Siva and Narayana cults coming to- 
gether in new images of worship variously named 
as Hari-Hara, Ardhagaurisvara, Keshavashankarar- 
dhamurti, Shankara-Narayanasvami, etc. Such im- 
ages were consecrated and epigraphically noted in 
Kathmandu two hundred years before similar coun- 
terparts are observed in late Gupta India. 

We also find a new cult represented in the im- 
age called /svaradeva, which appears as a reference 
to Daxineswora, a tantrik Saiva sect tutelary and 
fore-runner of such figures as Gorakhnath, Matsen- 
dranath, or their Vajrayana equivalent, the Vajras- 


attva or Lokesvora Karunamaya. The mother-god- 
desses of the Shakti cult seem to have continued to 
be popular with the aboriginal settlers; otherwise, it 
made little gain among other groups and only a few 
inscriptions mention Devi Bhagavati. 

Buddhism also received munificent sympathy 
from the Lichchhavi kings. Some of them, such as 
King Vrisadev, the great-grandfather of King Ma- 
nadev, even took to the religion as followers. The 
period of about one hundred years preceding the rule 
of King Manadev seems to have seen a great rise 
in Buddhist following in the Valley and Buddhism 
reached an all-time high in the first half of the Sth 
century CE. At the same time, the religious philoso- 
phy seems to have already taken a significant move 
towards Vajrayana, a fact attested to by the inclusion 
of Yogini (that was further crystallised into Tara and 
the tantrik deity Niratma) in the pantheon along with 
such deities as Avalokitesvora, Maitreya, Manjushri 
and Aksobhya, as well as by the symbolism" evident 
in the miniature Lichchhavi chaitya belonging to this 
period. Royal personages established many monas- 
tic establishments, too, such as the Man Vihar and 
the Sivadev Vihar. In the following centuries, the 
Kathmandu Valley became the centre of Buddhist 
learning, providing a decisive religious thrust to Ti- 
betan Buddhism. Bhrikuti, a royal daughter of Nepal 
married to King Srongchan Gampo, gained elevation 
to deity status as a Tara. When the famous Chinese 
traveller, Huen Tsang, wrote about the Kathmandu 
Valley in the middle of the 7th century, he noted the 


presence of a sizeable number of Buddhist monks of 


both the Hinayana and Mahayana orders. The strong 
presence of Hinayana monks in Kathmandu is testi- 
mony to its early exposure to Buddhism and its fol- 
lowers. It would appear that early inroads made into 
Buddhism by the nascent tantrik and Shakti cults 
popular with the indigenous Kirat led to the forma- 
tion of the Vajrayana in the Valley, parallel to the 
Pashupat cult form in Saivism known to have been 
flourishing in the 6th century. The similarity in the 
progress of these two important and unique religious 
sects can be seen in the form of both the temples and 
the chaitya of Lichchhavi Kathmandu. 


The material setting 

To the Kirat, with their background of Indus val- 
ley built culture, nothing would have appeared more 
opportune than the clayey nature of the Valley land- 
scape to bring about a renaissance in brick (Tiwari 
2002). The material setting of the Kathmandu Val- 
ley, nestled in the midst of the Mahabharata range, 
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with its relatively flat topography and gentle terrac- 
es formed of soft alluvium sediments and associatec 
greenery, must indeed have Jooked jike a homels 
oasis. The cultural background of the new arrivals. 
combined with the setting of the Valley. seems to 
have set the development of Nepali architecture on 
the course of maximum exploitation of the uses of 
clay as a building materia]; clay was used as mortar. 
as raw materia] for making bricks used in walls. and 
also for tiles to top off roofs. 

Geologically, the alluvium is very deep. with de- 
posits ranging from 78 metres in the northern parts 
to 549 metres in the central. and it appears depos- 
ited in Jacustrine conditions in the Quaternary pe- 
riod. Due to this lacustrine nature. seams of differ- 
ent kinds of clay, carbonaceous as well as silty. with 
a variety of building properties, are to be found in 
different parts of the Valley. The development of 
materials and methods of brick constructicn in the 
middle to late Malla period reveal] exploitation of 
deposits with such specific properties as high den- 
sity, cohesion, moisture exclusion. absorption or re- 
tention, etc. Only such deposits would have made 
possible the development of material and ingenious 
technique of use of wedge-shaped dachi-apa (brick 
with its red sheen of natura] glaze) and the “water- 
proof mortar of yellowish clay in the cladding leaf 
of the walls along with the large overhanging roof as 
added protection against grazing rain. 

The geological history of the Valley shows that 
it was a lake until] about 12.000 years ago. and some 
cataclysmic geological disturbances leading to the 
opening of Chovar gorge caused it to drain out. The 
main river of the valley. Bagmati. and its principal 
tributaries of Vishnumati. Manohara. Hanumante 
and Nakkhu drain in a centripetal fashion as the gen- 
eral gradient of the valley is towards the centre and 
then southwest. The alluvium-filled valley is bor- 
dered by a sequence of unmetamorphosed to slightly 
metamorphosed sedimentary rock in the east. south 
and west. while its northern areas show deposits of 
schist, gneiss and granite. Although Nepali art using 
stone certainly made capital out of this differently 
characterised stones and although 
from Sankhu. Kudkhu and Budanilkantha suited the 
needs of the carver. the use of stone for building re- 
mained a rarity. The Lichchhavi's early use of stone 
for buildings, particularly evident in their avarana- 
type of miniature temple and the miniature chairva. 
apparently failed to catch the imagination of Nepali 
society; its architectural destiny was left to clay with 
its problems and potentials. 
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The location of the Valley on the windward side 
of the Himalaya. its situation in the line of move- 
ment of the south-easterly monsoons, and the con- 
sequent good amount of rain, have all given it a 
good cover of vegetation. The hills around the 
Valley seem to have developed extensive natural 
forests and the alluvium rich valley floor provided 
more than sufficient land for agricultural exploita- 
tion. With a moderate altitude of 1400 metres above 
sea level in the valley floor and with the surround- 
ing hills msing only up to about 3000 metres and 
the generally equable microclimate, the Valley is 
home to a variety of species of trees, providing both 
soft and hard wood. but most of them are of a short 
and thin kind. making available building wood only 
in small sections and lengths. Like clay and brick, 
wood has been used as another major building mate- 
rial tor structural as well as decorative purposes. As 
a matter of fact. Nepali buildings are largely made 
of brick and wood. The main species of trees used 
as wood in buildings since ancient times have been 
devadaru, chanp. laliguras (rhododendron), agrakh, 
pear. jacktruit. Khavar (catechu), salla (low-altitude 
pine) and bamboo. 

Like anywhere else. another component of the 
material setting. the climate of the Kathmandu Val- 
ley. particularly its rains, has been a critical determi- 
nant of the vernacular and traditional architecture. 
With an average rainfall of over 3000 mm in a year, 
most of it pouring down during the two months of 
the summer monsoon rains, the development of 
building form as well as materials has had to mainly 
deal with protection from the rain. The reasoning 
behind the development of sloping roofs with large 
overhangs and their frequency in tall buildings in 
the architecture of Kathmandu does not need much 
expertise to infer. One should, however, not forget 
the deeper challenges faced by the Nepali builder in 
his quest for longer building-life and the deteriorat- 
ing action of rain to both his key building materials, 
brick and wood. Indeed. in such challenges and their 
brilliant response. one may truly find the logic be- 
hind the grandeur of Nepali architecture. For exam- 
ple. the key characteristics of dachi-apa brick, one 
of the stylised bricks belonging to the product group 
popularly called the relia brick, the lustrous finish on 
the outer side and the wedge-shaped cross-section 
are both a result of a dogged quest for heightened 
weather resistance in brickwork. By the 10th centu- 
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Fig. 1-7: Bhrikuti, the Nepali princess (Jokhang, Lhasa). 


ry, Nepali craftsman had come to the conclusion that 
the water-resistant property of glaze is magnified 
when the base material for the glaze is derived from 
the action of water itself, and the use of red fungal 
material, kai or moss, for the exposed surface of the 
brick became the hallmark of Malla craftsmanship 
soon after. Likewise, efforts to improve the perform- 
ance of mud-based mortar in the face of grazing rain 
on walls, not only led to the development of mortar, 
such as silae and mahsucha, which swelled on the 
egress of water and tightened the joint, preventing 
any further rain penetration but also the use of brick 
with a wedged section that effectively sealed the 
mud mortar within the brickwork to cut off any pos- 
sible weathering itself! 

The Kathmandu Valley sits astride tectonic faults 
and is subject to frequent earthquakes, ranging from 
small shakes to huge vibrations. Its buildings and 
builders, as well as their technology and knowledge 
of building safety, have an experience of a long his- 
tory of destructive earthquakes. Huge earthquakes 
have wreaked havoc in the Valley in a cycle of every 
100 years: the Great Bihar-Nepal earthquake of 1934 
registering 8.4 in the Richter scale, its predecessor 
of 1833 estimated at 7 Richter or higher. As Nepali 
earthquakes are tectonic, the build-up of pent-up 
forces seems to cause large ruptures in 50- or 100- 
year cycles, cycles considerably long and likely to go 
against an empirical technology process. Yet earth- 
quake response must have been a clear criterion in 
the development of Nepali building technology. The 
development of the multiple-plinth platform as the 
base of the temple is a striking case in point. Several 
other such features are discussed later in Chapter 18, 
which deals with materials and technology. 
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The ritual requirement is of a chamber, and not just a 
decorated exterior, above the sanctum room. The carved 
images are for the faithful’s darshan, or visual assimilation 
of the presence of god in the temple. 

As a matter of interest, it is notable that the ever-present 
chibah, the small chaitya peculiar to the Buddhist 
architecture of the Malla period, is a curious Vajrayana mix 
of the features deriving out of the Lichchhavi chaitya and 
the Siva-linga. 

Legends based on traditional and indigenous sources such 
as the vamsabali, the puran, popular folklore, etc, purport to 
the time preceding the historical period and hold importance 
in Nepal studies. See, Ramnivas Pandey and Dineshchandra 
Regmi, ‘Nepalko Pauranic Itihash’, CNAS, 2054. 

The Hindu epics leave little doubt that the aboriginal groups, 
displaced by the new mainstream that took over the Indo- 
Gangetic plains, made their home in the mountains and the 
forests, and are called Dasa, Dasyu, Asura or Kirat as well 
as by other names. The Kirat domain seems to have been the 
hills of the Himalaya in the north and the Vindhyachal in the 
south. 

Kirats were a cultural force by themselves, not just a forest- 
based hunting group. The Arthasastra of Kautilya notes 
that Nepal exported processed animal hide carpets to the 
Mauryan court as early as the 4th century BCE. Nepal as an 
independent state has existed from before the time of Lord 
Buddha—it is mentioned by name as an important country 
of high commercial and pilgrimage standing in ancient texts 
such as the Atharvaparisistha-Kurma (pre-Buddha) and 
Mulasarvastivinayavastu (Buddha and Mahavira’s time) 
along with the Arthasashtra. 

The Saka cultural group included the Dravid, whose role 
in shaping Hindu religious development has been well 
recognised by researchers; and, here, it is worth noting 
the similarity in the Saiva traits and language (the use 
of homophones) between the so-called aboriginals of 
Kathmandu, the Newars, who descended from the Kirat, 
and the Dravid. Cf. Kramrisch (1964, p 16), who writes: 
‘There is also a substratum of a race of Pre-Dravidians and 
Dravidians who were in Nepal even before the Newars.’ 
What Kramrisch calls pre-Dravidians should be Saka and 
Newars are descendants of the same group. 

The famous scroll discovered by J.H. Marshall at the so- 
called ‘Chir’ stupa is dated to 136 Ajasa or Aja Sambat and 
not to the Kushan era. Aja appears to be a Saka-Pallav king. 
See inscriptions on chaitya dated 1709 CE and Vaisnavi 
dated 1720 CE both at Machchhenarayan. The first mentions 
the chief of the clan from Netukwatha Gyandeva Gopalika 
and ten other members of the group with the same surname. 
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The other inscription also mentions six other Gopalika from 
the same area as donors in connection with a pith temple 
(e.g., Sripithu g vara pedeva). Several other inscriptions 
mentioning such names are noted in Vajracharya, 1998. 
For a more detailed consideration, see my book, The Brick 
and the Bull, Chapter 4. 

It is difficult to accept the suggestion of some historians 
that the Maurya as well as the Lichchhavi are of Persian 
descent (as quoted in Coomaraswamy, 1972). Although 
Mauryan architecture shows some motifs and methods that 
may suggest Persian influences, Lichchhavi finds of pre- 
Mauryan tradition from Vaisali do not even exhibit such 
traces. 

Bhasker Verma, the last commander of the Lichchhavi 
army at Vaisali became the first Verma king of Nepal. 
Since he had no sons, he seems to have adopted a prince of 
the vanquished Kirat ruling house and a transfer of power 
without war was arranged. Bhumi Verma thus became the 
second ruler of Verma Nepal. 

It is to be noted that the term ‘praggriva’ is commonly 
misinterpreted as a synonym of mukhamandapa and as a 
portico (Kramrisch 1996) extension in front, while in fact it 
refers to a section in the vertical plane of the sanctum wall 
framing the entrance door and just over it. 

There is a group of experts who hypothesise that the 
Harappan, or upper Indus, population were the so-called 
Aryans and they were Rig Vedic in religious practice. 
But since Vedic thoughts and practices indicate a rural 
civilisation, whereas Harappans were urban, the dispute 
continues. 

Inscriptions at Balambu (dated 631 CE) and at Yengalhiti 
(issued by Bhimarjundev and Jishnugupta) mention 
‘digvara vastu’. While the Yengalhiti reference is general, 
the Balambu inscription refers to ‘digvara vastu’ of Sandhu 
devakula. It has been shown in later discussions that the 
devakula and digvara are forerunners of the Malla period 
set of dyochhen and pigam (‘dathu gvara’ and ‘pithu gvara’ 
in inscriptions). 

The early rulers in the new kingdom were largely from the 
Verma clan and the Dev clan took power starting with King 
Manadev in the 5th century CE. Thus, in recent cultural 
literature we may find the period between 78 and 464 CE 
referred to as the Verma sub-period within the Lichchhavi 
period, spanning 78-879 CE. 

For example, Vijayesvora linga was set up by Manadev’s 
daughter Vijayavati. 

One may note the sunya, vijnana and mahasukha in the 
design of the Lichchhavi chaitya. For, details on Vajrayana, 
see Bhattacharya, 1964. 
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Tiered Temple, Not Pagoda 





It is as if because Nepali society wanted to provide 
one temple each for all the gods and goddesses in the 
33-koti-strong Hindu pantheon in the old sections of 
towns and villages of the Kathmandu Valley that the 
settlements teem with temples. The impressive ar- 
chitecture of the temples, and their punctuation of 
the skyline of the traditional settlements, often push 
other exhilarating elements to the background in 
the memory of an onlooker. Likewise, despite the 
fact that a wide variety of temple designs and styles 
are to be found in the Valley, it is the temples of 
the tallakara variety, that is, the tiered temples with 
multiple overhanging roofs, that tend to define the 
character of the Nepali town as well as the architec- 
ture itself because of their frequency and placement 
in the core as well as nodal spaces of mediaeval set- 
tlements. Indeed, it has become common practice 





Fig. 2-1: Nyatapola, Bhaktapur. 


to refer to the tiered temple as the ‘Nepali temple’. 
The temple style is also commonly, but wrongly, re- 
ferred to as the Nepali pagoda. The reference to pa- 
goda is a misnomer since, rather than describe this 
unique style accurately, the term reflects the misun- 
derstanding of ill-informed early western observers. 
We need to replace the pagoda with something that 
would describe the Nepali temple’s uniqueness and 
meaning. 

Sylvain Levi, the noted French historian and 
author of the 1908 publication, Le Nepal, used ‘pa- 
goda’ to describe the tiered temples of Nepal for 
the first time because of the apparent similarities of 
Nepali temples with the pagoda structures of Japan 
and China. It came into popular use, obviously with- 
out technical scrutiny,' just as temples with elon- 
gated pyramidal roofs, known indigenously as the 
granthakuta style, became more popularly known in 
the West and among the educated in Nepal as the 
sikhara. Both terms, ‘sikhara’ and ‘pagoda’, were 
brought into use by westerners, who saw outward 
similarities with styles of sacred buildings in ancient 
India or China. It is ironic that western observers had 
earlier coined the word ‘pagoda’ to describe a par- 
ticular feature of the Orissa sikhara temple, the paga 
being the offset pattern of the external surface of the 
walls of the deval,* the sanctum. Although one may 
accept the application of the generic term ‘sikhara’ 
to the roof form of the granthakuta temples to a lim- 
ited extent, to call the tallakara style of temples pa- 
godas would be erroneous. Apart from the fact that 
such features are absent in the core walls of the tiered 
temples, the mix-up in terms of the original intent 
of the terminology is obvious. It is also notable that 
while many of the pagodas of China and Japan are 
not temples but ancillary structures forming a part 
of the temple complex, others are actually a variant 
of the Buddhist stupa. A comparative analysis, both 
in physical and philosophical contexts, of the many 
and differing religious or secular structures called 
pagoda by western observers, will show that the 





term has been rather indiscrimi- 
nately used to describe any kind 
of religious building and shrine 
subscribing to Eastern religions 
and different from the church. In 
the following paragraphs, we take 
a brief overview of the history of 
the application of the term ‘pago- 
da’. This should help in clarifying 
the original intent of ‘pagoda’ as 








an architectural term and also es- —— 
tablish why it is inappropriate for 
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the Nepali temple and its charac- 
teristics. 


The term 

It is only recently in history that critical observation 
and study of architecture of the East began with the 
active interest of intellectuals from the West. Their 
studies, which were monumental for their time, 
contain interpretations and conclusions that are still 
taken as standards of reference despite the accumu- 
lation of new knowledge that have proved those in- 
terpretations to be inaccurate. Western architectural 
development, styles and terminology do not neces- 
sarily lend themselves well to explain the building 
traditions of the East and attempts to compare the 
latter with Greek temples and European churches 
have not yielded much of significance. The various 
building traditions of the East have thus had to be 
studied, compared, and explained in reference to 
each other. Also, most of the western studies were 
centred on and elaborated from traditions of their 
colonies. Such a situation Jed the Chinese and In- 
dian traditions to be standards for comparison. More 
for this reason and less from specific analytical stud- 
ies, Nepal, which was never directly colonised, has 
been seen as a culture-recipient country, influenced 
both by India and China. For similar reasons, ter- 
minology coined to describe styles studied earlier 
also tended to be applied, rather loosely on grounds 
of perceived similarities, to styles that came to be 
known to western analysts later. The application of 
the term ‘pagoda’ to describe the multiple-roofed 
temples of Nepal owes its origin to such confusions 
and sequence of study. 

The Oxford English Dictionary provides a 
number of definitions for ‘pagoda’: ‘sacred build- 
ing, especially tower, usually of pyramidal form, in 
India, China etc.; ornamental imitation of this’. The 
term derives from the Portuguese word ‘pagode’, 
which was seemingly coined from ‘Paga-deul’, a 


Fig. 2.2: Parasurameswora sanctum (c. 650 CE, Orissa) in ‘tri-ratha’ plan (Devgarh). 


temple style seen in their Indian colony which used 
to be Chalukya country in the middle and latter half 
of the Ist millennium CE. Paga-deul referred to a 
square temple with its wall surface broken in sev- 
eral parts by bhadra, or setbacks in-between, and 
called ratha; coincidentally, they also had elongated 
pyramidal roofs that echoed the plan system of the 
ratha, Although the ‘parent word’ coined from the 
Sanskrit describes the plan form of the sanctum of a 
temple, over time, its shortened form, pagode, came 
to be used to describe the towering pyramidal roof 
formed over the sanctum (the sikhara. or the rekha- 
deul) rather than the ratha plan system. Either way, 
the term describes the nagara temples of India. 

As the western observers turned south to Sri Lan- 
ka, they discovered new Buddhist shrines, the hemi- 
spherical stupa, and these also came to be referred 
to by the same name, despite the seemingly easy to 
pronounce local name, dagoba or dagaba.* It might 
have sounded remarkably similar to pagode that it 
also became called pagoda. It would appear that the 
architectural form of the pile over the hemisphere. 
symbolising the honorific umbrellas or rings sig- 
nifying rising levels of transcendence, the bhuvan, 
the hermika, which could have looked like a design 
variation of the sikhara of Indian temples, is behind 
the use of the same term to describe the dagoba. 
Thus the same terminology came to be applied to 
two religious buildings of diverse philosophical and 
physical forms. With the arrival of missionaries in 
Japan, the term got applied to the Japanese multiple- 
roofed structures. The English architectural] histori- 
ans extended it to Myanmar’s Buddhist temples and 
to Chinese multiple-roof structures (T’ai) in course 
of time. It is as though the term could be used to 
mean any temple of the aliens and thus became syn- 
onymous with religious building of the East. In the 
same way, it was also applied to the meru temples 
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of Bali and to the hemispherical stupa in China, e.g., 
the White Pagoda of Beijing. 


Pagoda and tiered temple 

When the field of Nepali art and culture became 
open to the western world in the 19th century, in 
addition to other types of architectural expression, it 
brought to preview, in the category of shrines alone, 
two distinct temple styles—the multiple-roofed 
Nepali temple, which was admittedly dominant, 
and the granthakuta temple, displaying a character 
akin to North Indian temples as well as a set of dis- 
tinctly styled Buddhist shrines, the mahachaitya.' 
Historians chose to use ‘pagoda’ to describe the 
multiple-roofed temples, presumably because of the 
outward similarity the Nepali temple showed to the 
pagoda of Japan and China. The irony of the choice 
should be obvious from the facts that (i) ‘pagoda’, 
as an architectural term, was coined to apply to the 
North Indian nagara temples, of which the Nepali 
granthakuta temple is a close relative; and (ii) it had 
already been applied also to stupa/shrines from Sri 
Lanka and Myanmar, to which family the Nepali 
mahachaitya also belonged. Indeed, all the three 
Stylistic groups may have seemed heir to the same 





term—a result of its confused and reckless use as 
the ‘experts’ moved on their observation path along 
Sri Lanka, Myanmar, Japan and China. The archi- 
tectural ensemble of Nepal consisting of the tiered 
as well as the granthakuta temples and the Buddhist 
mahachaitya exacerbates the theoretical and practi- 
cal confusion in applying the term ‘pagoda’ to them. 
The difference between the upper form of the trayo- 
dasa-bhuvana of the mahachaitya, the sikhara roof 
form of the granthakuta temple and the tiered roofs 
of a temple should make that obvious. The differ- 
ences in form and spirit of the paga-devalaya of the 
Chalukya, the granthakuta temples, the Sri Lankan 
stupa and the Nepali mahachaitya, the Burmese 
temple and the multiple-roofed temples are visually 
evident. 

The similarity in schema and use of multiple roofs 
in diminishing sizes bring the Chinese and Japanese 
pagoda close to the tiered temples of Nepal in physi- 
cal terms as compared to other structures for which 
the term ‘pagoda’ is applied. Symbolically, howev- 
er, the multiple-roofed temples of Nepal are Hindu 
temples, whereas only some of the Chinese and the 
Japanese pagoda are shrines, and even then they are 
Buddhist chaitya. Moreover, most of the Chinese 





Fig. 2.3: Comparative sections of Nepali mahachaitya (Swayambhu) and Japanese pagoda (Horyuji): symbolic transformation. 


pagodas are watchtowers or secular memorials and, 
although located in religious complexes, they have 
no sanctum. For the Nepali temples, the upper struc- 
ture is a stylised roof over the sanctum room. Sev- 
eral salient differences may be noted, even as one 
may have reason to believe that they may have had a 
common reference to start with. 


* Both the Chinese and the Japanese pagoda 
structures are buildings developed around a 
central pillar or a core designed like a pillar, 
a physical translation of the symbolic earth- 
tree, whereas the multiple-roofed temple has 
no pillar. Symbolically, as the bramhasthan 
of the mandala diagram, the centre spot of the 
sanctum of the temple is ritually required to 
be free of any built element and is so. 

e The battered wall of the Chinese pagoda and 
the battered structural timber core of the Japa- 
nese pagoda have little structural affinity with 
the stepped/receding brick cores of the Nepali 
temple. 

¢ The subtle reduction in roof sizes of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese pagoda contrasts with the 
great variation of the same in the multiple 
roofs of Nepali temples. 

e The curvilinear roof-ridges of the Chinese and 
Japanese pagoda and the straight roof-ridges 
of the Nepali temple are distinctly different. 


A closer review of the Japanese pagoda—which 
may reflect the earlier form better than the Chinese 
given the massive changes that seem to have taken 
place during subsequent reconstructions in China— 
will show that the lowest tier stands apart from the 
upper tiers, both by way of construction and intent. 
It may be likened symbolically to the hemispherical 
garba of the stupa. 

Both the nature of the brick core or support struc- 
ture and the multiple repetition of nearly equally 
sized roofs of the Chinese and the Japanese pagodas 
show a better conceptual link with the pyramidal 
form and tower shape. As these may be seen as tow- 
ers made with repeated use of pyramid-like forms 
in a vertical layout, one may accept the continued 
use of pagoda to refer to Japanese or Chinese style. 
The same could not be said for the Nepali temples 
not only because of the above outlined differences, 
but also because of the latter’s lack of architectural 
intent to make a tower. Even the later tiered temples 
do not give the impression of towers, not to talk of 
the early ones, which had just two roofs.” 
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The development of the tiered temples shows 
that the basic ritual requirement of a Nepali temple 
was neither size nor height. To take the case of size 
first, we find that the first roof of the tallest of the 
tiered temples, Nyatapola at Taumadhi in Bhakta- 
pur, is only about 49 feet 6 inches square, whereas 
the ground floor plan of the largest, Kastha-mandap 
at Maru Tole in Kathmandu, is 65 feet square. As 
the ground floor plan of Nyatapola is just 27 feet 6 
inches square, one can surmise that Nyatapola could 
have been double its present size within the exist- 
ing knowledge or if they had sought to exceed an 
earlier temple size. Several other cases may be cited 
to prove that grandeur in architecture was sought 
more through artistic embellishments than through 
height or size. Size per se was never a criterion of 
temple design. Ritual design rules that govern the 
size of temples consist of a complex set of simul- 
taneous equations built around time, both lunar and 
solar, and astral conditions as well as the nature of 
the site, the pattern of the imaginary white Naga un- 
derground, and the like. The rule of the white Naga 
instructs that the size of the temple is so chosen to 
ensure that the site-specific Naga is not enclosed 
within the foundations. 

It was usual for the temple structures to be two 
tiered until the three-tiered ones were introduced for 
the royal goddess, Taleju, in the 16th century; it was 
only then that the number of roofs was also fitted 
into the architectural rules by linking the number of 
roofs in a temple with the nature or function of the 
deity to be enshrined. Even then, the total height of 
the temple remained a function of the plan size and a 
consequence of the rule of proportions. When Nyat- 
apola was designed with five roofs, because its build- 
er, King Bhupatindra Malla, wished to give goddess 
Siddhi-Laxmi the status of a state goddess different 
from that of the Taleju,° its proportions apparently 











Fig. 2.4: Transformation of the hermispherical hiranyagarva of the 
mahachaitya into the Japanese pagoda. 
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worked as a combination of a three-tiered temple sit- 
ting over a two-tiered one below (Fig. 15-14). 

Taleju of Kathmandu is also the first temple 
built on a high platform. Apparently so designed as 
protection against earthquakes, the new knowledge 
caught on very quickly. The ‘three-tiered’ temple 
on a high platform dedicated to the Royal Goddess 
brought about a spate of similar temple buildings 
to house Siva and Vishnu, also in the Kathmandu 
Durbar Square. Legends still had to be spun to gain 
social recognition for acts that seemed to have gone 
against the long-standing doctrinal and ritual condi- 
tioning regarding tiered temples. Several stories of 
the resulting wrath of gods during this phase can be 
read in the records of that time. These leave little 
doubt that the latter temples were built in a format 
contrary to, as it were, ‘god-given’ norms, which re- 
quired one or three low plinths. A single low plinth 
on the ground provided the satwa stage, or alternate- 
ly the three were used to symbolise the triple state 
of the Hindu idea of metaphysical purity, tama, raja 
and satwa. 

Sitting on a terraced platform 27 feet 6 inches 
high, Nyatapola tends to loom large over the specta- 
tor. One feels less so in the case of Taleju because 
of its enclosure and long viewing distance. Legends 
relate that it was goddess Taleju herself who asked 
Mahendra Malla to build a three-tiered temple for 
her (Weisner 1978). At that time, the architects did 
not know even how to construct a three-tiered tem- 
ple and an ascetic provided the necessary instruc- 
tions and knowledge. The disapproval of the temple 
by society continued and is reflected in later legen- 
dary justification that it was raised to such heights to 
bring its sanctum to the level of the living room in 
the palace, where the goddess Taleju came to play 
dice with the king.’ Similar reasoning for raising 
Nyatapola to such a height may have been used be- 
cause the temple site was low and the living room 
of King Bhupatindra Malla’s 55-window palace was 
at a higher level. Other stories suggest that Nyat- 
apola’s sanctum level was raised to be over the first 
floor finial level of the temple of Bhairab, located 
in the same space. The more popular legend of the 
construction of Nyatapola is tied with the Bhairab 
temple as an effort to propitiate the unmanageable 
terrorising power of the Bhairab imparted earlier 
through some tantrik rites (Roy Choudhury 1972). 
Even as we may not believe these legends wholly, 
they certainly indicate that both the high terrace and 
the increased number of roofs required quite an ef- 
fort to gain social recognition; they were not the 


norm of the temple as socially understood then. 

The belief of the faithful that the god, though 
housed in a temple, must be given easy passage be- 
tween heaven and earth led it to be conceived as a 
chariot floating in mid-air, not quite in the heavens 
but nearly there. This symbolic view had caused 
Nepali temple-builders to use the visibly diminish- 
ing core walls aimed at creating a flying, rather than 
a towering, form. One manifestation of this aesthetic 
idea is the motif of birds depicted in flight at the cor- 
ners of roofs, which signify the lightness sought for 
in temple form. For, if it were just for structural sta- 
bility, one feels little need for such large reductions 
in core size, which have created sizeable structural 
problems instead. 


The fallakara or tiered temple 
What should the Nepal tiered temples be called so 
as to better express both its intent and its unique- 
ness? The best way could be to go back to the build- 
ers themselves and pick from among the terms they 
have used in their records to refer to these temples. 
And here, there is quite a variety of references avail- 
able from Nepali records that appropriately convey 
the form and spirit of the multiple-roofed temples. 
Lichchhavi inscriptions provide the earliest writ- 
ten historical records of Nepal, and the temples were 
variously called prasada, bhavana, samsthana, 
mandap and devakula. The first three terms were ap- 
parently applied to avarana (Slusser 1982) temples. 
Although, unless mandap refers to the proto-multi- 
ple-roof typology, we do not find any direct inscrip- 
tion reference to multiple-roofed temples in ancient 
inscriptions. The Tyagal (Patan) inscription from 
610 CE, mentions the reconstruction of the temple, 
Matin devakula, made of bricks and timber. Since 
stone temples of the avarana style were then in use 
and this inscription does not use the terminology ap- 
plied to them, the brick-and-timber Matin temple 
must belong to other styles, possibly a single-roofed 
one. The term devakula, literally, temple of a family 
of gods, has been applied to represent temples. One 
Buddhist chaitya has been called gandhakuti' in Li- 
chchhavi inscriptions (from Chapat dated 615 CE), 
This, however, should not be confused as a refer- 
ence to granthakuta; that is a later architectural term 
that refers to the Nepali sikhara form of temple. 
When we come to the Malla period, more sub- 
stantive references to the multiple-roofed temples 
are found and the terms used provide a clear distinc- 
tion from other styles in vogue. Whereas an inscrip- 
tion from 1589 CE, located beside a sikhara-styled 


temple, describes the temple® as constructed in the 
granthakuta style, another inscription from 1654 CE 
describes the form of a temple as chhatrakara, a ref- 
erence to the umbrella-like pattern of multiple roofs. 
The Adinath temple of Chovar, which has three 
roofs, has been described as Svatapolala deval, \it- 
erally, ‘temple with three roofs’ in the Newar lan- 
guage. The suffix -polala has been subsequently 
used to describe other multiple-roofed temples, e.g. 
Nyata-polala for temple with five roof tiers. Other 
inscriptions and records have given additional names 
such as tallakara and patalakara, which are essen- 
tially variants for roof shape (pola,'° talla, patala, 
etc). Pola and tale as terms for multiple-roofed tem- 
ples are still in use as exemplified by such names as 
Nyatapola, Degutale, etc. However, in more recent 
usage, pola has degenerated to pali, pa, etc. 


Notes 

1 It is notable that two of the classics of in-depth researched 
works on ancient architecture of areas south of the 
Himalaya (Kramrisch, 1986 and Coomaraswamy, 1992) do 
not use ‘pagoda’ to describe the multi-roofed or other type 
of Hindu temples. 

2  Orissan sikhara temples have anumber of entrance mandapa 
halls called jagmohan, natmandir and bhogmandir that are 
placed in the frontal axis of its sanctum, the deval. 

3  Dagaba derives from the Sanskrit term ‘dhatugarva’, 
meaning a cell having bodily relics of Lord Buddha. The 
term ‘stupa’ is correctly applied to these, while a Buddhist 
temple without the relics is called chaitya. 

4 The design of hermika of these chaitya with the cubic 
form, mysterious-looking painted eyes and the thirteen 
tiers of bhuvan is equally unique in a visual sense although 
symbolically they are the same as the stupa. 

5 Although up to nine multiple roofs have been reported over 
ancient temples, the state temples in the Malla period were 
only two-tiered until the construction of three-tiered Taleju 
temple in Kathmandu in the latter half of the 16th century. 
When the major Siva temple, Kumveswora of Patan, was 
damaged and set fire to by Sultan Shamsuddin’s army in 
1349, it was rebuilt in 1392 to its original form with two 
roofs. It retained its two-tier form when it was again rebuilt 
in 1672 by King Srinivasa Malla. It was only during the 
time of King Yoga Narendra Malla that the temple was 
made five-tiered so that it had more roofs than any hitherto 
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The traditional terms for temples in the Kath- 
mandu Valley have always reflected the form. 
Granthakuta was so named simply because the ku- 
ta, or the secondary chapel, was placed at the point 
where the upper structure met the sanctum roof, the 
joint being seen as grantha, or knot. Similarly, the 
terms chhatrakara, tallakara, patalakara or polala, 
literally mean having the shape of sloping roofs. For 
multiple-roofed temples, tallakara is preferable to 
other terms since ‘tala’ is not only used in ancient 
documents but also remains in current use to repre- 
sent floor or roof tiers." 

Let us, then, call the multiple-roofed style, the tal- 
lakara, or tiered style, since this uniquely describes 
its form and intent. This would be a simple English 
rendering of a very Nepali term coming down to us 
from history itself. 


existing in the Valley. This action was prompted by the 
construction of the temple of Matsendranath in Patan with 
three tiers some time earlier. 

6 This response was probably prompted by King Yoga 
Narendra Malla of Patan, who had, by now, made the 
five-tiered Kumveswora temple. Bhupatindra and Yoga 
Narendra were arch enemies and the latter was poisoned to 
death by agents of the former. 

7 ‘This is a story from the time of King Pratap Malla, who 
ruled more than half a century after its construction and 
presents a playmate relationship between the Malla kings 
and the Goddess Taleju. 

8 The term was commonly applied to the room of the 
Buddha. Cf. Koshamvakuti, Karerikuti, Valanandikuti, etc. 
In Nepali usage ‘gandhakuti’ is applied to the agam room 
and its place in the bahals, bahils and chaityas, whereas 
Granthakuti is applied to sikhara temples. Grantha, the 
‘knot’, divides the conceptual floors of the temple (tala). 
Misra (2045 BS) wrongly mixes gandakuti, gandhura and 
gandhuri with granthakuta. 

9 The actual words are ‘Devala Granthakuta’. (Samsodhan 
Mandal, p. 8). 

10 Pola comes from ‘palli’, a thatched hut. Cf. Jayapallika 
grama, Parigeshpalli, etc, of inscriptions. 

11 The earliest use of the phrase ‘tiered temple’ as a stylistic 
expression for ‘Nepalese style of so-called pagodas’ was 
made by Dhooswan Sayami (1972). 
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Antiquity of Tiered Temples 
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The claim of Nepali chronicles that Pashupatinath 
temple was built by the Lichchhavi king, Supus- 
padev, in the multi-tiered style with five roofs ap- 
pears unsubstantiated, particularly as the historic- 
ity of Supuspadev himself is quite tenuous. Also, it 
is equally difficult to imagine a five-tiered temple 
construction right at the dawn of the development 
of this form of religious architecture. Although ref- 
erences to worship of Hindu divinity images occur 
in literary works thought to have been composed c. 
the 4th century BCE (Deva 1995), the earliest ar- 
chaeological remains of a Hindu temple comes from 
Besnagar in Central India, where foundation works 
in brick of a Vishnu temple, dated 113 BCE, has 
been unearthed. Besnagar is close to Ter, where the 
first free-standing chaitya hall in brick was also built 
around 150 BCE. Besnagar and Ter lie in the region 
occupied by the Pallav and Odra tribes belonging to 
the Saka of Indus. It is notable that the transforma- 
tion of a ritual conception into a physical entity of 
a temple, ‘strong’ enough to leave a record to pos- 
terity, was first made by tribes coming out of the 
‘lost’ Indus-Saraswoti civilisation.' The Kirat of the 
Kathmandu Valley also belonged to the same group 
(Tiwari 2002). 

However, the temples of the Gupta (c. 5th cen- 
tury CE) from Madhya Pradesh are the earliest to 
survive intact and are generally accepted as the 
forerunner of temple development in India. The 
Gupta temple is basically a windowless cubic vol- 
ume with a square sanctum room (garvagriha) and 
an attached rectangular pillared portico, all with a 
flat roof. The beginning of the pyramidal pile roof, 
sikhara, over the sanctum room is seen only in the 
early Chalukya temple of Durga at Aihole, c. 650 
CE. This roof form, like its plan form, was possibly 
also derived from some Buddhist prototype. Anoth- 
er form of temple roof, called vimana, and styled 
as a stepped pyramid, was further developed by the 
Pallav in South India. Basically, the Hindu temple 
appears as a representation of a sacred cave in a sa- 


cred mountain and the upper structure of the tem- 
ple represents that sacred mountain. The consistent 
occurrence of a portico entrance and a flat roof in 
the early surviving examples of temples. in stone in 
both the nagara and dravida stylistic groups of tem- 
ples of India, has even misled many to conclude that 
‘originally, the temple comprised a square sanctum 
and a square or rectangular pillared porch, both cov- 
ered by a flat roof’ (Deva 1995), whereas the origi- 
nal Hindu temple design had no portico. It can be 
established that the feature of the portico in religious 
buildings in the Indian sub-continent developed out 
of the Greek/Bactrian influence emanating from the 
Gandhar/Kushan area in the 2nd century BCE.’ 


Vastushastra and antiquity of the tiered style 
The most ancient document of classical Hindu tem- 
ple architecture, Brihatsamhita, was written c. the 
6th century CE, but the principles of temple archi- 
tecture contained in Vastushastra was already well 
respected and accepted as a standard component 
of the orally transmitted body of knowledge,’ the 
shrutishastra, Brihatsamhita gives proportions of 
the ground plan, elevation and other elements of 
temples such as praggriva,* torana, chitrasala and 
chandrasala, and it also describes their variety. The 
early Gupta and Chalukya temples are not only em- 
bellished with porticos but also strikingly unlike the 
descriptions given in Brihatsamhita. They show no 
upper-level elements such as chitrasala or chan- 
drasala and also display little adherence to divisions 
and proportions as required by the Vastupurusha 
mandala system. The original Hindu temple must 
have been as described in Brihatsamhita and predate 
the Kushan and their cultural movement that brought 
Greek/Bactrian influence to the Ganga basin. 

The Nepali tiered temple displays an exacting 
agreement with the description contained in Brihat- 
samhita and point to its antiquity as an ancient tra- 
dition. Since all known and extant early examples 
of multi-roofed temples are two-tiered, they seem 


to have remained true to the elevational sequence 
of the elements, praggriva, torana, chitrasala and 
chandrasala, as well until three-tiered temples were 
constructed (starting with the Taleju temple of Kath- 
mandu in 1564 CE). 

Although Brihatsamhita does not name stylistic 
variations, later documents from c. the 9th century 
CE, namely Isanagurudevapaddhati and Sama- 
rangasutradhara, do note the currency of three 
major schools of temple architecture, presumably 
at the time of composition: nagara, dravida and 
varata or vesara. It is well known that nagara re- 
fers to the North Indian temple style and dravida 
to the South Indian style, and the nomenclature 
appears based on names of the peoples associated 
with the style. By the same logic, we should expect 
that the name of the group following the third style 
should be varata or vesara. The name Varata was 
applied in ancient India to the Kirat people of the 
Vindhyachal country; and since the ancient people 
inhabiting the Kathmandu Valley was also Kirat, 
the stylistic terms varata/vesara could well refer to 
the temple style popular in the Valley. From literary 
sources, it is also known that the roof in the Varata 
style was not curvilinear (Kramrisch 1986) and this 
is certainly true of the roof form of Nepali tiered 
temples. Further, at that time, whereas Nepali tem- 
ples continued to remain outside the influences of 
both the dravida and nagara styles, the Vindhyachal 
country was well into the nagara stylistic orbit; thus 
the documents could not be referring to the Vindhy- 
achal Varata country. It is also obvious why Brihat- 
samhita makes no mention of the dravida style: the 
basic ritual design principles, form and style of the 
dravida temple were standardised by the Pallav at a 
later period and reached glorious heights of devel- 
opment still later with the Chola. 

But the Kirat were not known as Vesara. The 
question thus is why the style was referred to as 
such by Jsanagurudevapaddhati. The answer pos- 
sibly lies in the fact that the latter is a Saiva docu- 
ment, and nagara, dravida and vesara styles also 
refer to the design of the Siva-linga and its base 
(yoni), i.e., linga with square, octagonal and circular 
yoni, respectively.° With lexicon reference, Kram- 
risch (1978: I, 291) interprets it as a mixed style 
or belonging to people of mixed blood. Although 
some literary sources show the dravida as degraded 
Kshatriya (and thus of mixed blood), the Kirat were 
not of mixed blood. Also, the architectural style of 
multiple-roofed temples can hardly be the result of 
a mix of dravida terraces and nagara sikhara, and 
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we do not know of any other hybrid dravida-nagara 
style either. As the nomenclature for style has been 
race- or region-specific, we may also explore the 
logical possibility of a South Indian document de- 
scribing the Kathmandu Valley as Vesara country. 
Let us consider the fact that the Nepali avarana tem- 
ple predates similar examples from India by over a 
hundred years. It is notable that the Indian example, 
the temple of Mahakuteswora, comes from Vishnu 
Puskarani (Kramrisch 1978: I, 181) in the Vindhy- 
achal area, the habitat of the Varata/Kirat people.’ 
There is no doubt that the avarana style is a 5th-cen- 
tury Lichchhavi development. Is it possible that the 
temple style of the Lichchhavi, who were of mixed 
blood’ and were from Vaisali and Besarh (Vesa- 
rah?), combined with the varata style of the Kirat 
and came to be referred to as the vesara as well as 
varata style? 

Two temples of Kirat origin in Kathmandu reveal 
their Varata origins. In the general area of Thankot, 
where Lichchhavi inscriptions indicate the Kirat 
temple called Sivakadevakula was located, today we 
find a temple named Chandanbharateswora, which 
is clearly a name that accommodates the name of 
the high mountain range in the vicinity, Chandan- 
giri, and an association with the Varata. Similarly, 
the Kirat area of Lubhu has a temple which goes by 
the name Gobharateswora. Both these temples are 
dedicated to proto-Saiva gods of the Kirat. It could 
well be that the varata style referred to the devakula 
style of the Kirat, with its straight sloping hipped 
roofs. And the adaptation of this style into the Hindu 
temple by the Lichchhavi gave it its new name, ve- 
sara. Such a tally would push the antiquity of the 
architectural style of temples with tiered roofs to the 
5th century CE and earlier. 


Antiquity of style from inscriptions and records 
of renewal 

The historical architecture of Nepal is not only char- 
acterised by a remarkable continuity of theoretical 
principles of design, proportioning of form and con- 
sistent use of particular materials and décor but also 
by a tradition of conservation, involving reconstruc- 
tion and renewal, perpetuated through the system of 
guthi. The guthi tradition is singular to Nepal in the 
region for its early occurrence. This is of added sig- 
nificance as brick and timber, the materials of con- 
struction of the tiered temples, demanded regular re- 
placement and maintenance not only as a matter of 
normal weathering but also in response to frequent 
destructions caused by earthquakes, a phenomenon 
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natural to the Kathmandu Valley because of its situ- 
ation in an earthquake-prone zone. Both of these 
conditions and the tradition of the guthi, alive and 
well until modern times, has been a boon in terms of 
conservation of architecture. But, at the same time, 
it has also proved to be a bane to the study of the 
history of architecture, since such a tradition makes 
it difficult to assign buildings and styles to specific 
periods of history. 

The confusion that the tradition of reconstruction 
can cause to the practice of style-based dating, so 
common in the study of Indian art and architecture 
and also of Nepal, is obvious, and it has often led 
researchers to post-date styles to the period of their 
reconstruction and doubt their authenticity. One 
such case is the main temple in the oldest inscribed 
temple site of Nepal, the Changunarayan complex, 
which dates from before 465 CE but whose current 
structure was a reconstruction of the late Malla pe- 
riod.’ Yet there can be no doubt that a Lichchhavi 
temple existed at the site more than a thousand years 
earlier and that Queen Rajyavati worshipped there. 
The remaining elements of the Lichchhavi temple, 
such as the two stone pillars in the sanctum and 
the lintels they support, the one-piece stone plinth 
beam under the outer wall along with the image of 
the Narayana and his coat of ornamentations, which 
have been dated to the 7th century, all stand testi- 
mony to the antiquity of the temple site. Particularly, 
the stone structures inside the inner core sanctum of 
the temple suggest that its older form followed the 
mandap style on the inside. One might find it ironi- 
cal that for a site that boasts of over two hundred 
inscriptions spread over more than a thousand years, 
we have none that pinpoints the date when the tiered 
temple was built there. One may, of course, infer 
that the temple with a Garuda double the human size 
perched atop a five-metre-high stone pillar as the 
carrier of the god, would have been architecturally 
proportionate, suggesting a size similar to its current 
volume. It stands to logic to infer that more than be- 
ing just a setting for the inscription, the installation 
of the Garuda and its pillared pedestal of such a scale 
commemorates a large-scale reconstruction of the 
temple by Manadeva. It appears that by this time the 
temple had already taken a form with timber support 
systems or doorway frames on the perimeter. The 
original stone sills, exactly the same in plan size as 
the lowest outer wall of the shrine, survive till now 
and support this point. 

Indeed, popular memory has it that the one-piece 
stone plinth of the temple belongs to the time of the 


death of King Dharmadev, Manadev’s father. The 
temple could well have been a two-tiered mandap 
in the pattern of Kastha-mandap in Kathmandu, the 
tiered temple in the form as it exists today being the 
simple result of walling-in the sixteen-post (sohra- 
khutte) mandap to form a tiered temple with an in- 
ner circumambulatory (see Fig. 11-3, Chapter 11). 
One may, thus, rightly assert that the current form is 
true to its original given the tradition of renewal as 
per the original whenever natural weathering, earth- 
quake or fire necessitated reconstruction. Such being 
the case, it would be simply wrong to date the origin 
of the tiered temple style to somewhere around the 
time of the earliest such reconstruction record avail- 
able, which is for the Kumvesvor temple and dated 
to 1391 CE. Changunarayan provides sufficient evi- 
dence to revise such a stance. We should reconsider 
Banerjee’s premise (1980: 82): 


The question of origin of the tiered temples is 
intimately connected with the antiquity of the 
style itself. The oldest surviving example in 
Nepal cannot be traced earlier than the 14th 
century CE, though the vast majority of sur- 
viving or living temples of this style belong 
to the still later periods. Unless evidence can 
be adduced for the existence of the style prior 
to the 14th century, the question cannot be 
answered on the basis of negative evidence 
alone. 


Although Banerjee makes room for an earlier ori- 
gin of tiered temples, his comments appear prompt- 
ed more by his own assumed position that sought 
to prove the precedence and currency of the North 
Indian nagara (sikhara) style in Lichchhavi Nepal 
before the development of the tiered style. His posi- 
tion is tantamount to claiming that the sikhara style 
spread to Nepal almost in an instant or even before its 
development in Gupta/Chalukya territory. Whereas 
inscriptional evidence shows that the sikhara style 
of architecture came into currency in Nepal only in 
the late 16th century, Banerjee states that it ‘existed 
from the earliest days of recorded history...of Kath- 
mandu, namely, the 5th century CE’, and ‘is beyond 
dispute’. Banerjee’s ‘proof’ that makes up the ‘un- 
disputable truth’ for him is based on two supposi- 
tions: one, that a Kumarasambhava stone bas-relief 
panel from the Lichchhavi period must have been 
a cladding to a lost sikhara temple and, two, that 
he could imagine a sikhara roof that he says earlier 
crowned the mandapika temple on the north-west 


corner of the Pashupatinath court. It will be shown 
in later chapters that the so-called Bramha temple of 
Pashupatinath court still has its original domical roof 
and the bas-relief architrave more likely belonged to 
a small avarana temple. 

Banerjee (1980: 73) also stretches the meaning of 
the Lazimpat inscription laxmivatkaram bhavanam 
to ‘lotus-like’ to laxmigriha and then to the sikhara 
style; since ‘laxmibat’ can simply be translated as 
‘Laxmi-like’ and for it to be interpreted as ‘lotus- 
like’, the wordings would need to be laxmibha- 
vanamvatkaram, Likewise, sarojakalikopamam of 
the Srividhya temple inscription of Srinivas Malla, 
which he quotes in substantiation of the late sikhara 
style of the Malla period, is actually a literal refer- 
ence to the shape of the roof of the temple in the 
middle of Mulchowk, which is shaped like a ‘lotus 
bud’; and its plan form of a square and the four cor- 
ner pillars show that the temple is essentially based 
on the design of an avarana temple. It is indeed dif- 
ficult to agree that the original form of early temples 
as large as Changunarayan could have been in the 
sikhara style not only because such styles were not 
developed by the time of Manadeva but also because 
no stone ruin of such a scale is to be found around 
the temple. 

Although some of the new archaeological ex- 
plorations undertaken after 1980, specifically the 
Hadigaun Satyanarayan site, have provided strong 
‘positive’ evidences, inscriptional evidence of the 
existence of temple buildings of brick and timber 
and with sloped kuta roofs have been available since 
before that. Thus, despite the comments above, else- 
where in his book, Banerjee (1980: 83, footnote 4,), 
discussing the evidence of brick and timber temple 
with windows as mentioned in the 629 CE inscrip- 
tion, concedes that ‘this singular circumstance [of 
the inscriptional record] alone would point to the 
early emergence of the deval style [the tiered style] 
in the country’. While he agrees that this evidence 
points to the deval shrine rather than the sikhara, 
he would not admit this inscription as positive proof 
of the antiquity of the style to the 7th century and 
earlier. Still, considering the tradition of repairs and 
renovations being true to the original, he finds it 
‘safe to presume that the Pashupati temple acquired 
its multiple-roofed from as early as AD 879, if not 
Carmien |” 

To look for standing examples of ‘authentic’ 
early structures in cultures with a tradition of repair, 
renovation and reconstruction would itself be un- 
sound. It would be as wrong as denying the antiq- 
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uity of the tradition and form of the Japanese Shinto 
shrine of Kamiji-Yama in Ise, purely because it is 
ordained by tradition to replace (and not just repair) 
it every twenty years; structures ‘older than forty 
years’ would be impossible to find as evidence. 
The Shinto shrine is taken to be an exact replica 
in form, content and intent from the 7th century 
or thereabouts, precisely because the tradition of 
replacement itself has been as old. By the same to- 
ken, we could argue that the strongest evidence that 
the temple of Kumvesvor existed before that time in 
the same style is the record itself. Records or provi- 
sions for repair are common in Lichchhavi inscrip- 
tions,'! and it is also expressly stated that the style 
of renovation conformed with the original. The use 
of words like punaranyatha (= renewed as per the 
original) in the Sikubahi inscription dated 574 CE 
indicates that such a rule ordained all repairs and 
renovations. The inscription of Amshuverma, dated 
607 CE, on the golden coat of arms, or kavacha, 
of Changunarayan is particularly illustrative of the 
principle of restoration: 

...kalena — shirnamavalokya — samastama- 

dyam haimam harerbhagavatah kavacham 
satarksyam tasmannidarshanamvapya jagad- 
dhitartham sanchaskritavannarapatih punar- 
amshuvarma. 
(...having seen Lord Hari’s golden coat of 
arms with the Garuda image totally worn out 
due to old age, the master of men, Amshuver- 
ma, taking cue from the outline then existing, 
restored it for the welfare of the world.) 


The tradition of repair, renovation and reconstruc- 
tion, carried out through generations by the age-old 
guthi tradition, certainly existing since Lichchhavi 
times and following precisely the dictum of authen- 
tication of style as per the original, if taken in a posi- 
tive sense, is a near-pictorial evidence of a temple 
and its style from the time of its foundation. By 
such a tradition, it would be admissible to take the 
Changunarayan temple as the earliest-known exam- 
ple of the tiered temple in Kathmandu. According 
to chronicles, the memory of the construction of the 
temple goes back even to c. 300 CE. The severed 
head image of Vishnu, of stone and gilt copper (cop- 
per sheet with gold plating), enshrined in the tem- 
ple is of the tradition of the sacrificed Narayana. 
Although the tradition of worshipping Vishnu in 
this form is very old (Lidke 1996) and had pretty 
much gone out of currency by the time the temple 
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was built, this is more likely an installation of King 
Manadev’s and reflects an ideological packaging of 
the complex political situation he had inherited then 
(Tiwari 2002: Chapter 16). The daily ritual worship 
of the image remains to this day a re-enactment of 
the beheading of the Lord. 

Given the fact that Nepali society was character- 
ised not only by a continuous tradition of religious 
assimilation and harmony” but also by the non-in- 
terference of ruling houses on the religious prefer- 
ence of the masses, the socio-political condition 
for the development of Nepali buildings is set far 
apart from its closest cultural neighbour, India, as 
well as many other cultures. In India, except for a 
brief period under the Sunga, buildings and styles 
can actually be assigned squarely to political or re- 
ligious periods or even shorter periods particular to 
some ruler and his preference. Nepali architecture 
does not lend to such assignments and the growth of 
the tiered temples remains elusive in terms of his- 
torical-political chronology. It can, however, be said 
with certainty that this temple form did not have its 
beginning under the Malla and was already in ex- 
istence during the Lichchhavi period. Even within 
the very limited archaeological excavations so far, it 
has been established that a flourishing brick-build- 
ing culture was extant in the Valley as early as the 
2nd century BCE. Thus, the origins of brick-based 
architecture must be attributed to the Kirat period 
of Nepali history. Hadigaun excavations have also 
amply evidenced the use of jhingati tiles in the Lich- 
chhavi layers, which could only mean a proliferation 
of buildings with sloping roofs. The antiquity of the 
tiered style can thus be taken back to at least around 
the 5th century CE on the grounds of archaeological 
corroboration (see further discussions below) and 
inscriptional evidence. 


Traveller’s records and antiquity of tiered style 
Chinese visitors to the Valley during the early Tang 
Dynasty period have left descriptions of the archi- 
tectural character of the 7th-century Valley in the 
annals of the period now available in Chinese ar- 
chives. The following abridged quote from Tang 
History, as translated by Sylvan Levi,'? comes from 
the observation of the Chinese ambassador, Wang 
Huen Che, to the court of Narendradev, who ruled 
c. 643-678 CE: 


Their houses are made of wood and the walls 
are sculpted and painted...they worship five 
heavenly spirits and sculpt their images in 


stone. Their king Na-ling-ti-po...takes his 
seat on a throne of lions; inside the hall...im- 
portant people, officers and all the court are 
seated on the ground to the left and right; and 
beside them are formed up hundreds of armed 
soldiers. In the middle of the palace, there is 
a seven-storeyed tower covered with copper 
tiles. Balustrades, screens, columns, beams 
are all ornamented with pearls and gems. 

... In the capital of Nepal there is a con- 
struction in storeys, which has more than 200 
tch’en of height and 80 peu (400 ft) of cir- 
cumference. Ten thousand men can find place 
in its upper part. It is divided in three terraces 
and each terrace is divided in seven storeys. 
In four pavilions there are sculptures to make 
you marvel. (Regmi 1983: 253) 


Wang Huen Che also describes a Buddhist monas- 
tery of several storeys situated on an isolated hill to 
the south of the capital. From Huen Tsang’s account, 
possibly based on what he heard at Vaisali, we learn 
that temples existed along with monasteries: 


(The people)...are unlearned but skilful in the 
arts...there are believers and heretics mixed 
together. The Sangharamas and Deva temples 
are closely joined... (Beal 1981: 81) 


It can be easily observed that the palace described 
in the Chinese records is Kailashkutbhavan, the 
palace of King Narendradev. It is quite evident that 
tower constructions were known and the use of cop- 
per tiles in roof could only indicate a hipped roof 
construction, a fact underscored by the word ‘kuta’ 
in the name of the palace itself. Inscriptional cor- 
roboration of several aspects of the palace can be 
cited, e.g., Amshuverma’s Hadigaun inscription can 
be interpreted to show that Kailashkutbhavan was 
laid out in three courts or terraces and water works 
were important in the design. The Naxal Narayan- 
chaur inscription shows that the budget was allo- 
cated annually for scaffoldings (rathotolane), repair 
(prasadasamskare) and repainting of the palace 
tower (prasadarathachitrane). It requires that the 
repairs be made to ‘all the roofs’ (sarvaparichch- 
hadane) and orders payment of money to the officer 
painter (Sinduridauvarika) and officer-in-charge of 
carpentry/reeds (Vetradauvarika). These statements 
are records" that Kailashkutbhavan was painted and 
had several roofs with wood/reed under-support. A 
tower construction with several roofs, topped with a 


kuta would reasonably indicate a multiple-roof for- 
mat simular to the tiered temple. A similar style was 
applied equally to devalaya temples and the gand- 
hakuta monasteries also. 


Archaeological evidence of antiquity of tiered 
temples 

It is evident that two major settlements, Hadigaun (or 
Bishalnagar), the capital city, and Deupatan, the city 
of the ruling deity, dominated developments in the 
Lichchhavi period. It is in the archaeology and the 
architectural heritage of these sites that we should 
expect to find evidence or traces of ancient temples 
to establish their antiquity. These sites are of inter- 
est even from the perspective of understanding the 
cultural traditions from before the Lichchhavi, such 
as the devakula temples of the Kirat, for it was the 
thriving town of Andipringga of the Kirat that the 
Lichchhavi chose to make their capital and called it 
Bishalnagar. And just as Andipringga survives with- 
in the name Hadigaun to this day, it could well be 
the wombs of Hadigaun that will provide us with the 
evidence of the earlier period as well. Similar is the 
case of Deupatan and the adjoining area of Chabel, 
as popular memory holds that a Kirat settlement was 
located in the hillocks to the northwest of Pashupati- 
nath. In Hadigaun, the traces of avarana temples 
are seen at the temple of Garudabahini Bhagavati 
or Kumar (Shastidevakula?) near Bhimnani and at 
Krishna Mandir. In Deupatan, avarana temples and 
their ruins are a commonplace in the Pashupati tem- 
ple courtyard and around it. A mandap type of tem- 
ple, Mukti-mandap, is to be seen in the Pashupati 
court.'* The mandap style of temple evolved in early 
Lichchhavi or Verma period and is a very close rela- 
tive of the tiered temples. 

Even in the context of very limited archaeologi- 
cal exploration done in Nepal so far, the search for 
Lichchhavi remains have been made in a few po- 
tential spots around Hadigaun and Deupatan. Al- 
though all the explored spots, Dhumbarahi _hill- 
ock, Bhandarkhal in Deupatan, Satyanarayana and 
Manamaneswori, both in Hadigaun, have yielded 
Lichchhavi layers, the findings from the site of 
Satyanarayana have been particularly rich and rel- 
evant to us. Extensive foundation and paved court 
remains, entirely of a brick building culture span- 
ning a time frame extending from the 2nd century 
BCE to the 11th century CE, have been unearthed. 
The closing period established by radiocarbon dat- 
ing corresponds exactly with the politically historic 
event of the shifting of the capital from Hadigaun 
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to Bhaktapur at the beginning of the Malla period. 
However, the starting layer precedes 79 CE, the year 
Hadigaun could have become the Verma/Lichchhavi 
capital, by nearly two centuries. Given the fact that 
the Kirat did not make their towns in agricultural 
plains and preferred hillocks, and also that the name 
Andipringga indicates a hillock-centred settlement, 
we can take this to be a Kirat town and the Saty- 
anarayan archaeological area as the pithugvora site 
of the settlement dating as far back as to the 2nd 
century BCE. 

For our purpose, two buildings,'© HSN-S1 and 
HSN-S21, whose foundations have been completely 
exposed, are of interest, as these foundations reveal 
how ancient the tradition of the tiered style of tem- 
ple-building is. Building HSN-S1, which was built 
in the early Lichchhavi period and which continued 
to be used through the mid-Lichchhavi period with 
the addition of a forecourt in the later period, is a 
devakula temple. Its rectangular plan, proportion of 
the room, the forecourt paved with triangular bricks 
(a tradition reserved for religious buildings only), 
and the overall building and its forecourt form- 
ing a square tally well with the temple type called 
dyochhen from the Malla period and prove that the 
foundation is of a devakula, the Kirat forerunner of 
dyochhen. These brick foundations fit the statement 
of Lichchhavi inscriptions that the superstructure of 
devakula temple was built in wood and brick. 

HSN-S21 presents a foundation plan that clearly 
belongs to a square building. The foundation plan 
results in the division of the sanctum floor into a 
nine-pit configuration, a tradition that was in use 
for tiered temples until recent times (see Fig. 11-9 
and also detailed discussions there on the nine-pit 
configuration). These pits served as foundations 
as well as pits for ritual offerings, usually made at 
the start of construction. This configuration should 
not be mistaken for a ritual basement of a Buddhist 
stupa for the simple reason that a stupa requires an 
additional four pits, one each on the outside of the 
ends of the cardinal axes, as a matter of tradition- 
al dictate.'’ It can be concluded that the HSN-S21 
indicates a temple designed on the principle of the 
Vastupurusha mandala and can be conjectured as a 
two-tiered temple or a small 16-post (sohrakhutte) 
mandap. 

A chronicler’s record of the ancient site of Saty- 
anarayan from Gopalarajavamsabali (Vajrachar- 
yal985: folio 21 Kha) refers to the repair of two im- 
portant temples there: Dvalakani-ma and Tilampala 
Vishnu Bhattaraka. It states that both the temples 
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Fig 3-1: Part of the archaeological site of Hadigaun, Satyanarayan. 


were roofed with gold-plated copper by a certain 
King Jivagupta in the Lichchhavi period, c. the 3rd 
century CE, about the same time as the Budanil- 
kantha image was consecrated. Such roofs would 
necessarily mean a hipped construction. The temple 
of Tilampala Vishnu Bhattaraka stands to this day 
to the east of the archaeological area and goes by 
the name of Satyanarayan today. It is possible that 
the nine-pit foundation configuration belongs to the 
other temple referred to in Gopalarajavamsabali, 
although Dvalakani-ma appears more likely to be a 
reference to the pithu site of the rectangular temple 
(of Valasokshidevakula). 

Recently, a Siva-linga set up by Manadev was 
found during construction at a site slightly to the 
west of the temple of Daxinamurti in Deupatan. 
The linga, its understructure, as well as the foun- 
dations of the temple that housed it were all found 
intact, and the structure below the plinth level had 
remained untouched. The sanctum room here also 


appears constructed over a foundation with a nine- 
pit configuration similar to the one in Satyanarayan, 
and the Siva-linga was placed centrally over the 
central pit. The plan dimensions are found to be ex- 
actly the same, but the foundation walls were two 
metres deep, making it twice as deep as observed 
in HSN-S21. Although the temple foundations now 
lie below the new concrete structure,'* the inscrip- 
tion on the Siva-linga, which has been relocated in a 
private garden nearby, carries the description of the 
nine-pit configuration. Given below is my own read- 
ing and translation of the relevant sections: 


Samvat 407 ... ... dach- 
chhayatoya nava krisku patrau ghrita nis- 


ragvyammanadeva 


ristho jagatod hitaya yasyrise daxinata sata 
chakkram...Sri manadevasya chitayadeva ... 

(Year 486 CE, King Manadev, with the objec- 
tive of obtaining the heavenly passage of the 
cut body [of King Dhammardev], offers one 


hundred coins in sacred pots filled with mol- 
ten ghee laid to rest in the nine pits...this god 
nestling in the mind of Sri Manadev...) 


Clearly the foundation design related to some stand- 
ard planning configurations, such as the Navagraha 
mandala, and even the dimensions seem standard- 
ised based on the size of the linga. The linga details 
confirm that the Lichchhavi followed the Vastu- 
shastra dictates to the finest detail. The measure- 
ments, divisions and design in the three sections of 
the Jinga (see Chapter 11) tally with the instructions 
in Manasara (Acharya 1995: Ch. LII). Thus, we see 
that by the 5th century CE, if not earlier, Nepali tem- 
ple architecture (for /inga and other images too) was 


Notes 

1 It is noted that the dating of the Vasudeva temple is actually 
based on a stone pillar inscription left by Heliodorus, a 
Bactro-Greek envoy from Gandhara to the court of Vidisha. 

2 The earliest appearance of the portico in the region is in 
the remains of the Zoroastrian temple of Jandial dated c. 
2nd century BCE, which has the ‘Pronaos designed in the 
distyle-in-antis’ pattern of Greek temples and the peristyle 
used as circumambulatory. 

3 Before written records were made, the ancients had the 
practice of passing on knowledge and belief to posterity 
through hearing, recitation, rote-learning and memory. The 
book Arthasastra of Kautilya proves beyond doubt that 
secular sciences, including that of architecture and urban 
planning, were quite developed by the end of 4th century 
BCE. 

4 The term ‘praggriva’, often misinterpreted as a synonym 
of mukhamandapa and mistaken for a portico is actually a 
reference to the lower section (wall of the sanctum room) 
of the body of the temple as it necks (griva) over (prac) 
the plinth and ground. The sequence of its occurrence in 
Brihatsamhita and contextual review of the occurrence of 
the word in ancient documents will tell as much. 

5 Isanagurudevapaddhati classifies temple designs 
into the nagara, dravida and vesara styles whereas 
Samarangasutradhara groups them as nagara, dravida and 
varata (Kramrisch 1976). Since both the documents are 
Saivite and belong to the same period, vesara and varata 
should be taken as referring to the same style. The Varata 
people are said to have lived in the Vindhyachal area in 
history. 

6 This classification is found both in Manasara (Ch. LIl. 78 
and LIIl 53-55) and Mayamata (Ch. 33 40-48 and Ch. 34), 
the Vastushastra documents of c. the 4th century CE. For a 
detailed discussion, turn to Chapter 10. 

7 ‘Rupamandana, II.5’ as quoted by Kramrisch, p. 290. 
Varata is both tribe (cf. Varataki) and region specific. Kirata 
(Manusmriti, x.44) and Dravida, too, are used likewise. 

8 Huen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, has said that the 
Lichchhavis were of Yeu Chi stock. This is an apparent 
reference to their non-Aryan origins. 
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already well-developed and followed the mandap 
plan with two-tiered roofs. 

From the archaeological evidences of the Satya- 
narayan and Deupatan sites as well as other consid- 
erations of travel accounts, inscriptions, etc, we may 
thus conclude that the construction of deval as well 
as devakula temples in the tiered style was current 
at least as early as 486 CE. The chronicler’s dating 
of the building of the Charnarayan temples in the 
four corners of the Valley to the period of Haridatta 
Verma (Gopalarajavamsabali), c. end of the 3rd 
century CE, could well be historically true as well. 
Future archaeological finds can be expected to take 
the antiquity of the devakula to a time older than the 
2nd century BCE. 


9 The current temple is a reconstruction ‘done from the 
foundations up’ by Queen Bhuvan Laxmi in 1708. It can be 
inferred from a copper-plate inscription dated 1584 CE that 
the temple was already two-tiered back then. 

10 The earliest written reference to the devalaya of Pashupati 
and its copper roofing is found in Gopalarajavamsabali, a 
chronology. It attributes the temple as the earliest Lichchhavi 
structure and also notes a full-scale renovation undertaken 
around 1100 CE. As the chronicler was witness to the 
excesses of Shamsuddin, the temple in its tiered form stands 
verified to the 14th century at least. The earliest inscribed 
repair record is dated to 1406. 

11 The earliest reference is found in Basantadeva’s Sitapaila 
inscription dated to 514 CE (note: pratisamskara). 

12 There are indications of conflict between the tantrik Saivites 
and tantrik Buddhists around 10th-11th centuries. Several 
facts such as the arrival of Shankaracharya, relocation of 
Buddhist monasteries, and forced changes in the nature 
of Buddhism, etc, are pointers towards such a conflict. A 
manuscript, Hamsayamala, Durbar Lib. Cat. I. 1976 dated 
1040, with the phrase ‘mahayuddha pravartamane kale 
dustara sansare...’ also hints at such a happening. 

13. As quoted in Macdonald, 1979, p. 19. 

14 For more details on Kailashkutbhavan, see ‘Kailashkut 
Bhavan of Amshuverma’ (Tiwari 2002: 156-161.) 

15 Mandap and avarana temples are also still extant in Panauti. 
Banepa has a particularly well-preserved avarana temple. 

16 Notations are the same as used in Verardi, HSN, 1988, pp 
26-39. SI is a complete foundation of a rectangular religious 
building that was built in period IT and continued to be used 
until period IIT while $21 is a complete foundation of a 
square religious building built in period TI. Only a wall 
section 30/31 has been found for period I, which appears 
to be pre-Lichchhavi. Period II is early Lichchhavi, period 
III middle Lichchhavi, and period I'V is late Lichchhavi and 
Transitional period. 

17 This geometric justification is obvious, as the diagonal of 
a square is the same as the diameter of a circumscribing 
circle, the stupa plan will flow out of the square by half 
of a side or about 20 per cent on each axis. Conservation 
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works undertaken in Panauti have shown that stupas have a 
13-prt teundaven contgiranon Tho qumber of towmcanen 
subdivision pits also fitted symbolically with the thirteen 
bhuvan of Buddhism as much as the nine pits matched 
symbolically the nine sagar of Hinduism. 


18 Except for part of the central pit. which was opened up for 
‘ave ao famm@eiers. Cae foundequd Gas esos? Beer. 
sealed intact. Bricks were very well preserved and samples 
have been taken out. The size of the bricks. uniform to 
within one-eighth of an inch tolerance. is 6°X9'2"x1!2". 
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We have already observed that three groups of build- 
ings located in three different geographic and cul- 
tural contexts display architectural styles consisting 
of a number of stacked roofs and noted for their re- 
markable visual similarity: the tiered temples of the 
Kathmandu Valley in Nepal, the Chinese/Japanese 
pagoda, and the meru temples of Bali in Indonesia. 
In the Kathmandu Valley, the tiered temples domi- 
nate the religious architectural scene stylistically, 
demonstrate a masterful artistry and craftsmanship 
in wood and brick, and carry an unbroken history of 
development of over 1500 years. 


Temple and the tiered temple 

In the earlier chapter, we discussed the antiquity of 
the tiered style and we saw it extending back well 
into the 5th century CE or thereabouts. There are 
archaeological grounds to infer that the devakula 
temples in brick and timber were built in the Kirat 
period as well and so the antiquity of this style may 
be expected to extend further into the Ist century CE 
or before. These devakula temples survive to this 
day as dyochhen and confirm that they belong to the 
tiered style group. 

In Indonesia, the meru temple of Besakih, in 13 
tiers, is said to date from the 14th century (Michell 
1977). But the tradition of the meru temples goes 
further back in history to the classical Hindu days 
of Indonesia; the action of earthquakes on brick 
constructions has led to the loss of early examples. 
Ancient documents mention meru as the foremost 
of temples and liken it to the World Mountain. The 
term ‘meru’ is also applied to mean the central 
pillar of temples, or its cosmic axis. Whereas, in 
the meru temples of Indonesia, the central pillar is 
physically extant, in tiered temples, the centre of 
the auspicious square, the Vastupurusha mandala, 
is left unbuilt and clear as bramhasthan, the spirit of 
the universe. In Vastushastra traditions, the central 
axis becomes a metaphysical quantity, a cosmic ax- 
is extending from the foundation to the finial. And 


so, there is no central post in the tiered temples of 
Nepal (Fig. 4-4). 

Whereas the Nepali tallakara temples and the 
Balinese meru temples are Hindu temples, all three 
of the earliest pagodas from China (Qyiun), Korea 
(Palsangjon) and Japan (Horyuji) are stupas that en- 
shrine relics of the Buddha or Bodhisattvas. 

The Indonesian meru temple with its symbolic 
‘nine-pit’ upper shrine; the Nepali tiered temple 
with a nine-pit sanctum understructure and the 16- 
pillar mandap plan; and the layout of ‘sixteen pil- 
lars’ around the central meru of the Japanese pagoda 
seem to indicate commonality in the plan form of 
the stupa and the temple. These are the results of 
using similar yantra and mandala by both religious 
groups, a fact that should point to a common source 
rather than a common design philosophy. Also, as ar- 
chitectural elements, the multiple roofs of the tiered 
temples and the pagoda, although technologically 
evolving out of the same source, symbolise different 
philosophical elaborations related to different stages 
of historical development of Hindu and Buddhist re- 
ligious themes and views. 


The stupa 

Worship of trees and consecration of burial mounds 
were traditionally practised in the areas of India 
which saw the development of Hinduism as well 
as Buddhism in the Ist millennium BCE. Funerary 
mounds from pre-historic Nepal are known (Slusser 
1998), and similar practices still exist in other tribes 
and places in India (Longhurst 1992). 

Although eight sacred tumuli were erected to en- 
shrine the ashes of the Buddha (of which only one 
survives ‘unopened’ at Ramagram of Parasi in Ne- 
pal), it took three hundred years and the flowering 
of Mahayana for the stupa to become a shrine. This 
appears to have happened at Gandhar, c. 300 BCE. 
The Mauryan takeover of Gandhar about the same 
time and the exchange of architectural ideas between 
Gandhar (the Saka Kamboj and Pallav), Greece and 
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Maurya apparently led to the 
development of the stupa court- | 
yard and the chaitya hall in the 
Northwest and Southwest of the J 
pre-Ashok Maurya empire. The 
stupa as an architectural form 
made great strides after Ashok § 
made Mahayana Buddhism the 
state religion. The first of the 
free-standing Buddhist chai- 
tya halls to be built in brick 
is post-Maurya and located at 
Ter, south of the Vindhyachal 
mountains. 

The stupa has a hemispheri- 
cal form in Nepal and India, and 
was initially a shallow circular 
drum of brick with a slight rise in the middle, the 
rise being very small compared to its diameter. 

By the 3rd century BCE, the rise of the stupa had 
increased and the stupa had become near-hemispher- 
ical in the Ganga plains. Following the development 
of Mahayana Buddhism, the height of the stupa in- 
creased as symbolic elements such as hermika (the 
upper shelter), yesti (also meru, or the world tree) 
and chatra (the umbrella) were added on in several 
tiers over the centre of the hemisphere. It is to be 
noted here that the hermika, a shelter, was first cre- 
ated by flattening a small area on top of the hemi- 
sphere and adding a railing around it. An umbrella 
provided the ritual shelter. This simple scheme par- 
allels the Mahayana philosophical extension of the 
central rod as a meru pillar, extending between the 
relic chamber at the bottom of the hemisphere and 
the hermika at its apex. In the Gandhar region, even 
before the arrival of the Kushan, the hemisphere of 
the stupa was placed on a number of narrow drums 
raised on square platforms, making it an elongated 
and vertical structure, possibly a result of seeking 
greater prominence in the mountainous environ- 
ment. Under the Kushan, further elongation of the 
stupa in the vertical direction took place as yesti and 
the rings of umbrella over the hermika were added, 
as exemplified by the form of the stupa in the court 
of Takht-I-Bahi. The passion for verticality seem- 
ingly led the stupa to be recast into a tower form. 
Drawing on a report (Beal 1981) of a 6th-century 
Chinese traveller, Sung-Yun, it is said that by c. the 
Ist century CE, a 10-metre-high iron rod decorated 
with 13 gilded umbrellas was placed over the ‘tim- 
ber pagoda’, also known as the Tsioh-li pagoda, of 
Kaniska in Peshawar (Longhurst 1992). This pago- 
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Fig. 4-1. Shallow stupa, Dhamnihawa near Tilaurakot, Nepal (c. 4th century BCE). 


da could well have had a hemispherical dhatugarba 
on the square stylobate plinths. The petroglyphs at 
Chilas, Hunja, etc, from about that time suggest that 
the 13-storeyed structure is a trayodasa bhuvan 1n- 
terposed between the hermika and the finial. 

The associated symbolism and physical presence 
of yesti rising from the relic chamber to support the 
upper temple, or hermika, as the world tree, in the 
design and construction of the stupa under the Ma- 
hayana development in Buddhism, resonates with 
Meru, the spinal mountain. 


The antiquity and chronology of occurrence of 
the pagoda 

Although only the ruins of an 86-square-metre brick 
platform remains today in Peshawar, Pakistan, it 
seems to have supported the earliest known ‘timber 
pagoda’ , the Tsioh-li, built around the Ist century CE 
with a timber tower in 13 receding storeys (Grover 
1980). The nature of the tower must have been simi- 
lar to those depicted in petroglyphs at Chilas, Hunja, 
(Fig. 4-2) from about that time. In China, the oldest 
standing pagoda today is the Songyue Temple Pa- 
goda built in 520 CE. The 15-storeyed pagoda was 
constructed in brick during the Northern Wei Dynas- 
ty and when the finial is also counted it is about 40 
metres tall. Although pagoda-like structures, such as 
the Qiyun Pagoda of Luoyang claimed to date from 
69 CE, appear known and built as early as the East- 
ern Han Dynasty, they tend to have a solid core con- 
structed in brick and mud (see Fig. 1-6). In Korea, 
the oldest pagoda, Palsangjon, constructed in wood 
during the Shilla period, is dated 553 CE and rises to 
about 22 metres in five storeys. In Japan, the earliest 
remaining pagoda is Horyuji, a wooden structure of 


five storeys, dated to 607 CE in the 
Asuka period and rises to a height of 
31.5 metres. Horyuji is believed to 
have been built by Korean workers 
(Fletcher 1961). 

In India, relief carvings from 
the Mathura traditions of c. the 2nd 
century CE depict three-storeyed 
shrines (Coomaraswamy 1972), but 
their claimed similarity with pago- 
das is not convincing. Miniature 
clay tomb models (see Fig. 4-6) re- 
covered from Han period burial sites 
from the 2nd century BCE suggest 
the existence of several storeyed 
rectangular structures with multiple 
roofs (Parent 1977). 


Development of pagoda from the stupa 

It is important to note that the form of the stupa, 
which continued to develop around the form of the 
hemispherical dhatugarva south of the Himalaya, 
was transformed into that of the pagoda to its north 
in Central and Far East Asia. In the cubic sanctum 
of the Buddhist pagoda, there is a symbolic overlap- 
ping of the hemispherical dhatugarva and the cubic 
hermika and the two become one (Fig. 2-4). The 
Kushan Tsioh-li pagoda appears to have been at the 
centrestage of such transformations. It is also nota- 
ble that the White Pagoda of Peking, constructed in 
1279 CE under the guidance of Araniko, a Nepali 
craftsman, is in a stupa format, the dhatugrava or 
hiranyagarva itself is an elongated hemisphere flat- 
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Fig. 4-2: Petroglyph from Chilas, Hunja 
(c. 2nd century CE). 
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tened at the crest and with a con- 
striction at the base, like a typical 
Tibetan chhorten. 

The factors that played a critical 
part in such a development appear 
to be: (i) the changing symbol- 
ism of the hermika; (ii) increasing 
importance of yesti; and (1) the 
increasing number of umbrellas 
on the yesti, from one to three, to 
five and then to 13—symbolically 
the Buddha, the three jewels (the 
ratnatraya: Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha), the five Adi-Buddhas 
(Tathagatas or Aryakas) and the 
‘* 13 worlds of form (trayodasha 
bhuvan). It is interesting to note 
that while the changes in the stupa 
form below the hermica came with Gandhar de- 
sign inputs on the base, drum and hemisphere, the 
changing symbolism was reflected in the form of the 
pagoda over the hermica in Kushan constructions. 
The 13-storeyed pagodas appear for the first time in 
Kushan Peshawar. The critical factor that led to the 


Fig. 4-3: Replacing yesti at Dnammade chaitya, Chabel, 2004 (schematic section) (above left); housing for the pole in the garva (top right); 
and raising the new yesti (above right). 
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development of the towering 
stupa, or the pagoda, was the 
new symbol of the trayodasa 
bhuvan. 

It is notable, too, that, 
symbolically, the yesti and the 
meru are one and the same. 
In the stupa, the yesti stands 
vertically between the lower 
shrine (dhatu relic chamber) 
and the upper shrine (hermika, 
or gandhakuta). In the Korean 
and Japanese pagodas, it is 
even more clearly represent- 
ed. Although these pagodas 
are constructed around the 
central pillar, the post is not a structure for build- 
ing or supporting the roofs; its physical as well as 
symbolic role is to extend vertically between the two 
relic shrines. Symbolically, too, the lowest roof of 
the Japanese pagoda is the equivalent of the original 
hemispherical mound. 

It is clear that the tiers of the pagoda are architec- 
tural elements symbolising the changing perceptions 
of the honorific umbrellas and the religious world. 
Thus, the number of tiers in a Buddhist pagoda can 
only be three, five or 13. 


Number of roofs in a tiered temple 

The Kathmandu Valley in Nepal was home to the 
development of both the hemispherical stupa and 
the temple during these formative times. Here, the 
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Fig. 4-4: Section through a tiered temple—no meru post. 


coterminous development of 
the two seems to have led the 
Buddhist stupa to retain its 
original character and compo- 
sition while the Hindu temple 
developed into the tallakara 
typology similar in outer form 
to the Chinese or Japanese 
pagoda. It is, however, im- 
portant to note that the early 
tiered temples of Nepal had 
only two roofs. These appear 
as roofs over the chitrasala, 
the upper half of the prag- 
griva wall around the garva- 
griha and containing carved 
struts with religious imagery (chitra), and the chan- 
drasala, the upper level, respectively. Indeed, the 
form of the temple results from the stacking of three 
chariots, laghumahatala (chandrasala with a roof), 
sri mahatala (chitrasala with a roof), and vasuma- 
hatala (sanctum on the ground), from top to bottom, 
symbolising the three levels of godly presence in the 
temple. Architecturally, the enclosing walls of the 
lower sanctums are presented together, resulting in 
a core wall divided into two by the cornice course in 
the Nepali temple. (For a more detailed discussion 
of the symbolism, see Chapter 14.) It is important to 
note that the vasumahatala has no architectural roof, 
and all tiered temples had two tiers of roofs only. It 
was only with the rise and popularity of the Shakti 
cult and its differing symbolic demands that temples 









Fig. 4-5: The trayodasa bhuvan of Swayambhu, Nepal; Horyuji, Japan; and the sorin of Hokiji, Japan 


with more than two tiers and high plinths developed 
in Kathmandu in the late Malla period. 

It is notable that there is no symbolic equivalent 
of the 13 tiers in Nepali temples, although the 13 di- 
visions or steps (bhumi) in the pyramidal roof have 
been used in some dravida (e.g., Brihadeswora) and 
nagara temples (e.g. Ananta Vasudev). It is possi- 
ble that the incorporation of the 13 bhumi in these 
roof forms is a parallel to the Buddhist trayodasa 
bhuvan concept since both were influenced by Saiva 
tantrism. 


The evolution 

The tallakara temple has spurred many scholars to 
speculate on its evolution and development. Com- 
parative considerations of such parameters as the 
visual form, particularly of the roof, construction 
systems, and motifs and details have often led con- 
jectural hypotheses that the Nepali temple is a de- 
rivative of other styles of the region. As we have 
discussed above, the area spanned by structures 
showing ‘visual similarities’ with Nepali temples is 
vast, stretching from Japan to Indonesia, and they 
even cover different religious affiliations and sym- 
bolisms. Of the many hypotheses proposed to explain 
the development of the Nepali tiered temple, here, we 
shall examine two of the popular ones: (i) from the 
Indian source; and (11) from the Chinese source. 


Derivative hypothesis: ‘Indian’ source 
Coomaraswamy’s (1972) conclusions created an 
early general stand that Buddhist and Hindu art and 
architecture in all the countries south of the Hima- 
laya, from India to Indonesia, are regional variations 
of parent traditions from the Indo-Gangetic plains. 
Accordingly, he presents Nepali art, too, as one such 
variant and the architecture of tiered temples as a 
surviving memory of an ancient architectural style 
long lost in India. 

Coomaraswamy placed the Lichchhavi state of 
Nepal as post-Gupta although observing that the 
Lichchhavi art was stylistically more advanced and 
more skilfully executed than the Gupta. Conse- 
quently, to explain the advanced art of the Tribikra- 
ma sculpture (the Vishnu Vikranta of Manadev lo- 
cated at Tilganga,' dated 467 CE), he states, “On the 
whole the art of Nepal may be described as having 
retardataire tendencies, and thus at any given mo- 
ment, likely to be superior to that of the plains.’ The 
uneasy academic jargon resorted to supports the 
position that the Kathmandu Valley had an earlier, 
strong and different tradition in arts and its fusion 
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with the in-migrant Lichchhavi traditions caused the 
art of Kathmandu to be superior. Deva (1984: 21) al- 
so notes that the ‘monumental energy and dramatic 
vigor’ of the Tribikrama sculpture ‘anticipate[s] the 
art of Elephanta and Ellora’ and concludes candidly 
that ‘such dynamism is not found in the Indian art 
of the 5th-6th centuries and even the Rashtrakuta art 
of India has not produced a more powerful image 
of Trivikrama’. And this artistry of the Rastrakuta 
was achieved only over three hundred years later. 
Today, inscriptions have established that the Lich- 
chhavi/Verma state predated the Gupta by over two 
centuries’ and were contemporary to the develop- 
ment of Kushan art in Gangetic India. Verma rule in 
ancient Nepal (c. 79-464 CE) was a thriving period 
for the arts, and the Verma style, which can be said 
to anticipate the Gupta and the Rastrakut character, 
prevailed in the Kathmandu Valley. 

On tiered temples, Coomaraswamy observes 
that ‘these wooden edifices preserve the elements 
of much older styles, of which the monuments are 
no longer preserved in India; they illustrate too a 
half-way stage between Indian prototypes and Chi- 
nese derivatives.’ Earlier, Sylvain Levi (1908) had 
also proposed the theory of ‘a lost style of timber 
construction in India’? as the common origin of the 
Nepali, Chinese and the Japanese pagodas. Prob- 
ably guided by thoughts on the Kushan Tsioh-li pa- 
goda, both concluded that such monuments existed 
in ‘India’ despite the absence of even their traces 
or reasonable derivatives in later Indian traditions. 
Coomaraswamy’s hypothesis also suggests that the 
Chinese pagodas are derived from Indian prototypes 
and that such a development path passed through 
Nepal, making the Nepali tiered temple the half- 
way stage. This can hardly be accepted, as it is well 
known that the ‘Nepal Valley’ did not play the role 
of a religious entrep6t between the Indian plains and 
the Tibetan plateau in the formative years of the pa- 
goda for the movement of religions from South Asia 
to the north followed the paths of the great rivers 
around the Himalayan chain rather than through it. 
The earliest that we may place the development of 
the Indo-Tibetan trade route through the Kathmandu 
Valley cannot be before the 3rd century CE. 

The temple remains at Ahichchhatra in Uttar 
Pradesh, characterised by massive terraced multi- 
ple plinths and brick constructions, have also been 
pointed out as a possible track for the evolution of 
the tiered temples, some of which also use multi- 
ple-terraced square plinths of brick (Banerjee 1980). 
However, since all the oldest of the extant tiered 
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temples, as well as others known to have Lichchhavi 
foundations, do not show multiple plinths and the 
Hindu temples in Nepal belong to a tradition of con- 
struction on a single shallow plinth, N.R. Banerjee’s 
hypothesis of development of the tiered temples that 
take the multiple plinths as a point of departure can- 
not be accepted either. 

To some extent, the nagara style of Orissa ap- 
pears to show knowledge of straight gable roofs, 
as evidenced by the pyramidal roof of pidha deul, 
which seems to suggest such a roof ‘repeated in 
tiers, compressed in height and translated into 
stone’ (Kramrisch 1986). Percy Brown (1968) has 
also observed similar traits in the Jagamohan halls 
of Orissa temples as well as in temples of Kashmir, 
Kathiawar and Kanara. The terraced, sloping and 
straight cut-stone roof does indeed present compa- 
rable traits, but it is important to note that such a 
character is seen in the Jagamohan, the front room 
or mandap, of the temples, and not in the main tem- 
ple, rekha deul. We have already seen how temples 
with a portico and front rooms form a group differ- 
ent from Nepali temples and that a meaningful re- 
lationship between the two can hardly be argued in 
their formative phases. Also, structurally, the pidha 
deul roofing system of over-sailing courses is too 
different to be related to the tiered roof. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such straight cut and sloped monolithic 
slabs were already in use in Nepal in the avarana 
temples as early as 500 CE, and Lichchhavi build- 
ers were well aware of it. 

Longhurst (1992) goes even further afield in 
conceiving the linkages of the tiered roof style. On 
the evidence of ancient Ceylonese texts and analy- 
sis of development paths of extant forms of reli- 
gious buildings in the South Asian traditions, par- 
ticularly the stupa, he proposes that the form of the 
tiered temples and the stupa have a common origin 
in that they are based on the form of a ceremonial 
umbrella. This might explain the chhatravali of 
the stupa or the umbrella placed over the gajur in 
Nepali temples, but not the stupa or the temple as 
total building types. It is interesting to note that the 
term ‘chhatrakara’ was traditionally used in medi- 
aeval Nepal to refer to the umbrella-like roof of the 
tiered temple. 

Despite the thematic similarity of the ‘Verma art’ 
of Nepal with the Gupta or the Rastrakut art of India, 
which may be largely attributed to the oral traditions 
and religious scriptures they shared, the influences 
of classical imperial periods of India on the form 
and style of the Nepali temple is not as discernible. 


Derivative hypothesis: ‘Chinese’ source 

A common misunderstanding that Chinese pagodas 
are derivatives of Nepali tiered temples arises from a 
historical event of the Yuan period, when the Nepali 
architect Araniko and a group of craftsmen took the 
stupa tradition to China, one of the results being the 
White Pagoda of Beijing. Although the Nepali influ- 
ence on the Chinese chaitya may not be disputed and 
the contribution of Araniko to the Chinese architec- 
ture of his time is well documented in China itself 
(Joshi 1986), the fact that both the tiered temples 
and Chinese pagodas were in fully developed forms 
on either side of the Himalaya at that time makes 
it irrelevant to link Araniko to the evolution of the 
pagoda. The reverse hypothesis of Percy Brown’s 
(1968) that Nepali architecture exhibits the result of 
a mix of influences both from China and India also 
suffers from the same confused time frame. 

In 1819, Hamilton first noted the resemblance of 
the tiered temple to the Chinese pagoda. James Fur- 
gusson (1891) went further to state that the tiered 
temples were akin to the Burmese temples and Chi- 
nese pagodas and that ‘it can hardly be doubted they 
had a common origin’. He hints that the common 
origin may have to be sought in western China but 
admits difficulty in doing so for lack of materials 
and leads. Although the development of the Bur- 
mese temples may be argued to be a mix of Indian 
and Chinese influences, we have already seen earlier 
that the early development of the Nepali tiered tem- 
ple, its ritual purpose as a Hindu temple, and the lack 
of early contact between India and China through 
Nepal must mean that its form was not derived from 
the Chinese pagoda. 

The physical divide of the Himalayan landscape 
between ancient Nepal and China forced early Chi- 
nese travellers to first move westwards to the Pamirs 
before finding their way south. This is apparently 
in the hint by Furgusson that a common source for 
this form of building may be sought in areas about 
the Pamirs. Two waves of large-scale movements 
from east of the Pamirs to the proposed source area 
are known and both of which happened during the 
Chi’n and early Han periods. These are: (i) the de- 
flected move of the Yeu-Chi to the Aral Sea area, 
which pushed the Saka out from there to displace 
the Greeks in Bactria (c. 2nd century BCE), and (ii) 
the move of a sub-group of the Yeu-Chi, the Kui 
Shiang, which eventually displaced the Sakas in 
the Indus to establish the Kushan state (c. latter half 
of the 1st century BCE). The reverse cultural trans- 
fer happened only during the Kushan time, when 


Buddhism found its way into China c. the 2nd cen- 
tury CE. 

The oldest claimed Chinese pagoda, Qiyun of 
Luoyang, originally constructed in 69 CE under the 
Eastern Han Dynasty, precedes the arrival of Bud- 
dhist influences from the Indus area by more than a 
century and, therefore, its development could not be 
a post-Kushan phenomenon. It is also notable that 
early pagodas belonging to the Luoyang phase were 
funerary memorials and not temples. Even though 
an earlier arrival of Buddhism in the Wei valley 
appears possible from the Assam track (Broek and 
Webb 1973), the lack of reference forms within 
Buddhism of that time itself would be problematic 
to explain the development of the pagoda without 
relating it to some other source. 


A local evolution 

We can see from the above discussions of the various 
‘derivative hypotheses’ that the evolution of the roof 
form of the tiered temples can neither be stylistically 
related to the Kushan, Mathura and Gupta traditions 
of Hindu temples, nor could it have derived from 
the Chinese pagoda. It should be concluded that be- 
yond a link in philosophical and ritual matters with 
the Hindu temples of India provided by the Lich- 
chhavi and their adherence to the dictates of classi- 
cal texts in architecture, the Nepali temple style has 





Fig. 4-6: Han grave furniture showing multiple-roofed building form. 
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been fairly isolated as a continuous development of 
timber and brick-based architecture in the region. Its 
roots may be sought only in other similar material 
traditions. Unfortunately, given the very damp and 
wet climate of the region, the archaeological tracing 
of timber remains is impossible and we have only 
brick components left (Rau 1980). Given the con- 
tinuous tradition from ancient times of building in 
timber and brick and the tradition of conservation 
by reconstruction to the original whatever became 
damaged, we are better provided in the Valley itself 
to explore its origins by tracking the development 
of its brickwork component. Here, the earliest ar- 
chaeologically dated brickwork comes from c. the 
2nd century BCE. By that time, in the general area 
of the birth of the Buddha (Lumbini and Tilaurakot) 
and Buddhism, the Banaganga basin, another brick- 
based built culture had grown, reached its peak and 
was already on the ebb (8th century BCE to 2nd 
century CE). Going still further back in history, 
we find the Indus-Saraswoti civilisation as the first 
great brick-based culture of South Asia (3000-1500 
BCE). In these two earlier urban cultures of the In- 
dus and the Banaganga basins and in the waves of 
movements generated by their rise and fall, we find 
the ingredients and causes for the development of 
the style of multiple-roofed temples. 

Similarities between the Chinese pagoda and the 
Nepali temples and the absence of direct mutual con- 
tact between the two cultures had Furgusson (1891) 
suggest a third source as a common influence. It 
led him to hypothesise the development of both the 
Nepali tiered temple and the Chinese pagoda as mu- 
tually independent evolutions spurred by this third 
cultural input inherited by both through past links or 
associations with such a culture. Considering the ar- 
chaeology of brick-based architecture in the region, 
the Indus region would potentially present itself as 
that cultural source. 

Accepting the Indus and Saka cultural linkage, 
the evolution path of the development of both the 
early Chinese pagoda and the Nepali tiered temple 
is better inferred also. It has been noted earlier that, 
in the chronological evolution of the Buddhist pa- 
goda, it was Gandhar which first showed the addi- 
tion of the upper shrine, hermika, sheltered under 
the ceremonial umbrella on top of the hemisphere 
of the stupa; incorporation of the pillar symbolising 
the world tree, yesti or meru, to stand between the 
two relic shrines; and the translation of the umbrella 
shelter into the 13 worlds to nirvana in the tower 
pagoda. The Gandhar region was the territory of 
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the Pallav, a tribe belonging to the Sakas of the In- 
dus-Saraswoti civilisation, before the arrival of the 
Greeks. 

Was the trans-Pamir movement of culture that 
took Buddhism to China the first of its kind in his- 
tory? Did the drying up of River Saraswoti or what- 
ever other disaster that led to the loss of the Indus 
civilisation around 1500 BCE cause a forced cultur- 
al migration along the same path as followed by Ma- 
hayana Buddhism later about the Ist century BCE? 
Some such cultural movement is more than hinted 
at in the report of the ancient treatise of Manus- 
mriti, composed c. the 3rd 
century BCE that the Chi’ns 
belonged to the Saka group 
of the Indus civilisation, The 
Manusmriti suggests that the 
Kirat of Kathmandu were an 
offshoot of the Indus Valley 
Saka, too, and the lack of his- 
torical reports of movement 
between the Indus Valley and 
the Kathmandu Valley seems 
like a simple omission. Also, 
a comparison of developments 
in religion and built culture 
will make it evident that the 
so-called indigenous popula- 
tion of the Kathmandu Valley, 
the early Newar, are actually 
a development of the Kirat. 
That ‘indigenousness’ of the 
Newar is only the result of the 
long-held notion that the cul- 
tural development of post-Ar- 
yan South Asia is a fresh beginning unlinked to the 
Indus civilisation and the Sakas. It is only when we 
deny the Indus linkage that the origin of the tiered 
temples would appear wholly indigenous and, like 
Bernier (1979), we would have to attribute the de- 
velopment to ‘traits of innovative transformation’ in 
the artistic development of the Newars. This agrees 
with similar opinions offered by Kramrisch (1964) 
in the case of ancient Nepali art. 

Whereas the Han grave models have been seen 
as local precedent for the development of the early 
Chinese pagodas (Parent 1977), the stylisation of 
devakula temples appears to be behind the develop- 
ment of Hindu temple in the tiered style in Kath- 
mandu. And both the Han grave models and the de- 
vakula traditions are most likely derived from Saka 
traditions. 


Sketch by K. Dhakhwa and S. Bhattarai 
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Fig. 4-7: Indonesian meru temple. 


As the furniture of Han graves are provisions for 
use by the interred, they could well have been a mod- 
el of their temple or some heavenly structure, and 
for Han society the heavenly places on earth were 
on the south of the Himalaya-Hindukush just as the 
Hindus thought their heavenly places were over and 
across the same mountains on the other side! Indeed, 
both the ideas, that of the Han miniature ‘watchtow- 
er’ and of the Kirat devakula, seem to point to the 
Indus area. It is also likely that the Han idea may 
have developed from the Tarim/Pamir area, from 
where the Indus Saka seem to have migrated in the 
past. It would seem that the 
Kui Shiang came with the Han 
idea of multiple-roofed towers 
to the Indus area and applied 
it to the demands of the nas- 
cent Mahayana Buddhism, and 
the monumental chaitya with 
multiple umbrella roofs, such 
as the famous one attributed 
to Kaniska, seems to have de- 
veloped. Likewise, as the Kirat 
of the Kathmandu Valley, with 
their Saka cultural upbringing 
from the Indus-Saraswoti civi- 
lisation (Tiwari 2002) and their 
devakula temple form, met the 
Lichchhavi and the new de- 
mand of votive linga temples, 
the tiered temple seems to have 
developed. It 1s through the as- 
similation of the style of the 
devakula temples belonging to 
the Kirat with the theoretical 
Hindu temple that tiered temples evolved. 

There are several other indicators in the architec- 
tural tradition of Kathmandu that point to this link- 
age with the Indus Valley. For example, temples with 
multiple images are rare and only traces of hypaethral 
traditions are to be found in the Arachosian period of 
Taxila in the upper reaches of the Indus. Such possi- 
ble Indus typological influences can also be seen in 
the Lichchhavi period chaitya as well as in the 
lsunken water conduits that are so distinctive a fea- 
ture of Kathmandu Valley architecture. The design 
features of the Lichchhavi chaitya are strikingly 
close to the Gandhar style despite the absence of 
Kushan influence in the culture of Kathmandu. The 
sunken water conduits of the Kathmandu Valley 
find their parallel in the archaeological remains of 
the Great Bath of Mohenjodaro. 
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We can, therefore, conclude that the knowledge 
and idea behind the Nepali tiered temples as well as 


the Chinese pagodas originated from the Sakas of 
the Indus-Saraswoti civilisation. 


Notes 
1 Manadev consecrated two identical images. The other one is 


ence that the building impressed on an Udumbara coin from 
in the collection of the National Museum, Chhauni. 


Kangra of c. the 2nd century BCE is ‘a pointed-roofed tem- 


fess 


The inscribed statue of King Jayaverma, dated to 185/86 
CE, proves that the Lichchhavi/Verma state of Nepal came 
into existence in 79 CE and the script, a variant of Brah- 
mi, was already in use in Kathmandu 150 years before the 
Gupta state was formed in the Gangetic plains. Since the 
early Lichchhavi period, before King Vrisadev took power 
c. the late 4th century, saw the rule largely by kings of the 
Verma clan, some Nepali historians have suggested a new 
name for the early Lichchhavi period, the Verma period. 

Coomaraswamy (1972) agrees with Cunningham’s infer- 


ple of two or three storeys, with pillars’ and suggests the 
currency of the straight sloped roof construction system east 
of the Indus. However, Kramrisch thinks the same is closer 
to the Bengal style. It is equally possible that it represents 
a pediment of a temple on high plinths with pilasters. It is 
notable that the straight sloping roof is unique by its total 
absence in the relief designs and themes of early Indian ar- 
chitecture in stone, making any assumption that they might 
have existed in Gandhara, Sunga, Mathura and Kushan tra- 
ditions unfounded. 
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Crossroads Setting of Temples in Nepali Towns 


The setting of the Nepali temple today is clearly ur- 
ban and it is in this urban setting, in the crossroads 
created by streets and the spaces and squares they 
encompass, that the temple and its form come to 
life. A study of the urban development pattern of the 
Kathmandu Valley shows that both the temple and its 
setting derive from a more than a 2000-year-old his- 
tory of urbanisation. The form of the city itself was 
mediated principally by temples and their associated 
rituals. That such should have been the case with Li- 
chchhavi towns is understandable, given the classi- 
cal Hindu knowledge and practices in city planning 
and patterning that they would have brought from 
their background in the Gangetic plains. Surpris- 
ingly, what comes out of an analy- 
sis of the records of the Lichchhavi 
themselves is that the Kirat society 
that preceded them was also quite 
urban and the Kathmandu Valley 
was already dotted with small but 
dense urban settlements. The small 
towns of the Kirat were also ritually 
mediated: the devakula temple and 
its counterpart pith had as strong and 
deterministic a role in defining the 
form of the town as the street pat- 
terns had for the Lichchhavi town. 
The inter-assimilation of the classi- 
cal Hindu pattern with the Kirat style seems to have 
reinforced the Hindu idea of locating temples within 
or near the town as well as in natural ‘power places’ 
and tirthas and developed a unique set of locational 
and siting characteristics for temples in the Valley. 
A syncretism of the Kirat idea of godly spirits or en- 
ergy resident at crossroads and the Hindu/Buddhist 
concept of planning a town in the cosmic image (and 
their technique of realising the concept through the 
patterning of intersecting streets) is behind the de- 
velopment of the crossroads of Kathmandu Valley 
towns as the key setting of temples. 

The urban form of the Kathmandu Valley is not 
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an isolated planned effort or the result of growth in 
a particular period of rule or culture, but rather a 
product of gradual accretion over the Kirat, Verma, 
Lichchhavi, Malla and Shah periods of history. The 
ability to forge such a long cultural continuity also 
speaks volumes about the accommodative mix of 
Saivites, Vaisnavs and Buddhists that developed in 
the key indigenous social group responsible for this 
urbanisation, i.e., the Newar. The farming commu- 
nity within the Newar has descended from the Ki- 
rat aboriginals. Also, it is notable that over a long 
history of urban development neither the changes 
in ruling houses nor the arrival of new cultural in- 
fluences seems to have caused any noticeable shift 
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Fig. 5-1: A Kirat pringga. 


in settlement locations in the Valley. Consequently, 
the urban form of the Kathmandu Valley shows a 
layered and living overlap of physical landmarks 
and imprints of all the cultural epochs. The urban 
accumulation in the same space seems to have con- 
tributed as much to syncretism between the various 
faiths and practices as has the cultural compatibil- 
ity between the cultural forces or the social efforts 
at syncretism itself. This is indeed a tribute to the 
early settlers of the Kathmandu Valley as we often 
find many societies, modern or otherwise, littered 
with conflicts among neighbours of different faiths 
brought together by historical imperatives. 
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The Kirat settlement 
The Kirat settlements, called pringga, were located 
on high fallow ground along a ridge or on a hillock. 
Many of the present-day towns of the Valley have 
such settlements as their nuclei and, although built 
over during the cultural periods spanning over 1500 
years and physically overwhelmed, their principal 
character remains quite unchanged up to the present. 
The traits of such townships may be sought around 
Indrachowk (Kirat settlement of Yam), Thamel 
(Tham in Kirat) and Kwohiti (Te in Kirat) in Kath- 
mandu, or around Sorjyemadi (Khopringga) and 
Khauma (Makhopringga) in Bhaktapur. As a matter 
of fact, many of the outlying Newar settlements of 
the Kathmandu Valley still exhibit the Kirat charac- 
ter and most of them show that they were laid out 
and planned in the Kirat pattern. 

The central place of a Kirat settlement was akin to 
the current dathutole, which houses the tutelary de- 
ity of the village or town in 





a religious building called 
dvochhen, and it occupied 
the middle ground of the 
highland or a ridge. Al- 
though in the Malla period 
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centres that is behind the Kirat objective of siting 
a pringga on fallow and less-irrigated higher lands, 
called rar, thus, maximising land suited for agricul- 
tural purposes. This very conscious ecology-sensi- 
tive tradition emphasised the preservation and use of 
dole, or irrigable slopes, and tala, the fertile plains 
along the riverbanks for agricultural purposes. 

The water supply to Kirat towns was provided 
through a reservoir-cum-service pond usually located 
at the edge of the thathu quarter of the town; the pond 
was fed with water canalled over long distances all 
the way from springs or river sources at the foothills 
of the Valley. The site of the pond was often also used 
to locate temples or some other indicator of divine 
presence, or for festive activities, thereby helping in 
its upkeep and preservation. The Kirat located their 
funerary sites just outside the town and their pre- 
ferred location was corner directions, particularly the 
northeast. In course of time, the tradition of ances- 
tor worship provided a re- 
ligious aura to such sites. 
The crossroads at points 
of entry to settlements also 
acquired appeal as nitual 
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it was called dathugvara 
because of its location at 
dathutole. its name in the 
Lichchhavi period was de- 
vakula, literally the origi- 
nal Sanskrit equivalent of 
dyochhen. Its out-of-town 
ritual counterpart (nature protector) was located in the 
pithu zone. Named digvara in the Lichchhavi period, 
it was called pithugvara in Malla society. It appears 
that gvara indicated naturally shaped stones. 

On either side of the dathu zone along the ridge 
would be the thathu zone (on relatively higher 
ground) for use by the chiefs (Pradhan and Brah- 
mung) and the kwathu zone (on the lower side) as 
the residential area for ordinary folks. The tutelary 
included all the members of the family of gods in the 
Kirat religious faith, such as Siva, Yaksya, mother- 
goddesses and ancestors, and one of them would 
be specific to a particular settlement. Mother-god- 
desses dominate the current dyochhen in various vil- 
lages. The places of worship set aside for both the 
dathugvara and the pithugvara show a significant 
reflection of the topography and water ecosystem, 
obviously factors of great importance to a society 
based on agricultural economy. It must have been 
the general sustainability of the agro-based urban 
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its of the crossroads took 
residence there. However. 
Kirat settlements were not 
geometrically patterned 
and the ritualisation of the 
centre, the crossroads on 
the perimeter and the potent spot outside were woven 
in an ecologically guided organic network. And, to 
this day, the towns of the Kathmandu Valley continue 
to exhibit their Kirat principles and character: they are 
all located at levels noticeably higher than farmlands 
and on gentle ridges, and the definition of crossroads 
and other public spaces is still in the main made by the 
presence of temples or at the very least some stones of 
religious standing. 

In the midst of such a development of settlements, 
Buddhism arrived in the Valley with the migrating 
Sakya, and monastic establishments came into the 
settlement scene. However, since the religion itself 
required the monasteries to be located at a distance 
and away from towns and villages, monastic estab- 
lishments were built on the outskirts of the indigenous 
settlements and the Kirat town form and its temple 
sites continued unaffected. In certain situations, the 
pithu site of the Kirat and the Buddhist vihara would 
overlap in the course of development. 


Fig. 5-2: Layout of a Kirat settlement. 
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The Lichchhavi town 

In the 1st century CE, the Verma and Lichchhavi ar- 
rived in the Valley and along with other things, they 
brought into play a whole set of new knowledge 
and canons on settlement planning. Canonisation of 
forms has always been uppermost in the Hindu mind 
and for the priest-architect designing a temple or a 
settlement it would have been sacrilegious to tamper 
with the basic cosmic form. The development of 
the Vastupurusha mandala as the design tool capa- 
ble of ordering the world, whether it be considered 
in temporal, phenomenal or spatial contexts, must 
have followed a rigorous exercise of assessment of 
forms and their geometric properties and potentiali- 
ties of representing astral/universal conditions and 
the acceptance of the square as a perfect form able to 
contain as well as represent the absolute. Since this 
square mandala with its cardinality was seen as a 
manifestation of the supreme principle as well as an 
image of the laws governing the cosmos, ‘hamlets, 
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Fig. 5-3: The Lichchhavi town of Daxinakoligram—dandaka plan with a greenbelt. 
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villages, market towns, citadels, cities, capitals and 
suburbs, all these walled habitations, as the Prasada 
itself, are laid out on the Vastupurusha mandala, 
and the temples of the village or city have their place 
assigned on it’ (Kramrisch 1986: I, 2). The Verma 
as well as the Lichchhavi were privy to elaborate 
canonised literature on such issues as town plan- 
ning, patterning of streets and location of special- 
ised functions and residential quarters for the varna 
system of society they belonged to and promoted. 
Although the Kirat town-planning pattern did not 
follow the Hindu symbolism or the Vastupurusha 
mandala, the Lichchhavi certainly brought classical 
Hindu thought to bear on all building activities of 
their undertaking. Thus, the towns of the Kathmandu 
Valley, whether already existing at the time of their 
arrival or settled and laid out by themselves would 
have developed around some mandala pattern ac- 
cording to Hindu/Vedic planning principles. Many 
old settlements of Lichchhavi origin or upbringing 
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such as Changu, Hadigaun, Deupatan, Kirtipur and 
to some extent even Kathmandu still exhibit adher- 
ence to such principles in terms of the location of 
the main temples such as those of Narayan, Siva or 
the mother-goddesses. Some of them even still show 
the location of funeral ghat to their general north as 
required by these texts. 

The Lichchhavi towns were planned and patterned 
as per Hindu classical dictates, which sought to ar- 
range activity zones and transportation networks in a 
pattern that mirrored the cosmos. Such a plan, it was 
thought, would make the town perfect and godly and 
also offer a safe and protected living environment for 
humans. The town pattern also incorporated a sense 
of physical protection by providing a ring of walls for 
defence and a moat all around. The dispersal of sites 
of the gods and their temples, their ritual movements 
during festive occasions and other spaces needed for 
such heavenly enactments mediated the total pattern 
and through such philosophical bargainings, linked 
the planning of spaces and road network to social 
and public justice. Palaces and temples were built in 
Lichchhavi towns in this manner and the Buddhist 
vihara were generally located outside the town or 
still further away, in natural settings. 

In the classical Hindu town patterns, locations 
and sites of strategic value as per the geometry of 
plan were allotted as sites for temples. The central 
spot, bramhasthan of the plan, and sometimes also 
the spot situated due east on the east-west axis of the 
plan and just outside of the town boundary, would 
usually be assigned to the tutelary god. For this 
reason we find the Maneswor temple in the centre 
and the Satyanarayan (Sridhar-Vishnu) temple on 
the central eastern position of the Lichchhavi capi- 
tal town of Manesvor, which followed the prastara 
pattern. In the capital city of Maneswor, the immedi- 
ate spaces around the central temple were developed 
into a palace complex (Tiwari 2002). The Buddhist 
monastery, named Jivaverma Vihara, was located 
just outside the town gate on the southwest corner of 
Manesvor. In other towns, in the vicinity and around 
the central temple were located other strategic ad- 
ministrative and utility services such as the tax col- 
lectorate and pit water conduits, around which the 
town conglomeration was planned and developed in 
a classically familiar pattern. The Lichchhavi town 
of Daxinakoligram, engulfed in the development 
process over history in the city core of Kathmandu, 
was planned in the dandaka pattern while the godly 
town of Devapattana followed the karmuka pattern 
(see next chapter for details); and, in both the cases, 


the classical pattern is still discernible in the align- 
ment of several segments of streets surviving to fit 
within the present-day development. The Lichch- 
havi tended to locate their new towns on riverbanks 
or if they expanded on a Kirat town, it was extended 
down towards the river. Additionally, they applied 
the pit water conduit system as an urban utility, and, 
such pit water conduits were serviced from large 
reservoir ponds, which appear as a continuation of 
the Kirat system. Much like the temples, the conduit 
pits, too, were located at road crossings. 

One can observe from the illustration (Fig. 5-3) 
that the central spine road of the Dandaka pattern 
of Daxinakoligram survives almost intact as the 
road stretching between Jaisideval and Srighaba- 
hal, the road oriented 18° east of North apparently 
as the planners took their directional bearings from 
Pashupatinath and Deupatan (Devapattana). Par- 
ticularly, the location of Jaisideval (Tegvalanaray- 
an), Ondenarayan, Chikanmugalnarayan (on axis), 
Ikhanarayan (at exit), Ikhapokhari and the central 
feature of Sahasramandala (current Chinnamasta of 
Bishalbazar) are still definitive. The central Narayan 
of the Lichchhavi survives in the sculpture known as 
Kaliyadaman in the pond within the Hanumandhoka 
complex nearby. It is notable that the famed mon- 
astery of Srighabahal (Kathesimbhu), which claims 
establishment from the Lichchhavi period, is located 
just outside the town in the north. 

The Lichchhavi approach of patterning town 
plans in the image of the cosmos as perceived by 
Hindu thought and theoretically and conceptually 
presented as a mandala, or a group of elements bound 
by some rule, offered many a potent site for temple 
building. As the Lichchhavi towns were much larger 
than Kirat settlements and the street patterns created 
many intersections, the crossroads and nodes with 
temple buildings and other religious markers were 
greatly increased. In some cases, when existing Ki- 
rat settlements were used and expanded to suit Li- 
chchhavi patterns and imagery, the open pithu sites 
were overtaken for Hindu temples and a mixed reli- 
gious setting developed, such as what one may see 
in the archaeological plans of the Satyanarayan area 
of Hadigaun. Likewise, the central dyochhen (in the 
dathu area) also would have obtained a Lichchhavi 
temple alongside, and, in the capital town, with the 
palace complex developing around such a central 
space, the embryo of the palace square was born. In 
the Malla period, more temples were sited in the pal- 
ace area to form a grand public space, now famous 
as the durbar (palace) squares. 


The Malla town 
The Lichchhavi period lasted well into the 9th cen- 
tury and saw great developments in building culture. 
The socio-political turmoil that followed the end of 
the Lichchhavi period led to a virtual cessation in 
temple-building activity, and a new beginning was 
made only as the Malla took power in the begin- 
ning of the 12th century. The Malla were indigenous 
to the Valley and they were more attracted to Kirat 
planning practices. Although the society had grown 
within the context of a Hindu/Buddhist religious 
hegemony during the Lichchhavi period, the Malla 
rulers were Hindu. In the intervening period, the 
popularity of tantrism and the Shakti cult had also 
grown immensely. For such reasons, Malla temples 
and towns exhibit adherence to Hindu principles 
with a conscious incorporation of both Kirat and 
Shakti cult characteristics. The Malla adherence to 
Hindu precepts was reinforced by the persecution of 
Hindus and Buddhists in the Gangetic plains, fol- 
lowing the Muslim takeover. The turn of events to 
the south made the Valley a receptacle, refuge and 
repository for the principles and practices of Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism. Indeed, the strong tantrik resur- 
gence that started in the Malla period may be better 
explained when we remember that around the same 
time that the Mallas came to power in Kathmandu, 
the Muslim takeover of North India and the period 
of destruction and desecration had started. 
Although the basic structure of a pringga and the 
Kirat pattern was preferred, the Malla town had to 
deal with an increasing social mix and complexity 
of religious faiths among the people. It also had to 
bring in some sense of cosmic imagery in the town 
pattern, interpreted in the mode of the Shakti cult. 
In Malla towns, we find a rise in the number of tem- 
ples for mother-goddesses along with a continuation 
of temples for Vishnu, Siva and other gods popu- 
lar in earlier periods. They were sited in Kirat as 
well as Lichchhavi modes. Thus, we find temples 
in the centre of the town, in the crossroads and also 
in the perimeter as well as in the pith sites outside 
of the town. The growing social heterogeneity had 
to be addressed by measures beyond the four-var- 
na Hindu system in which the society was divided 
into castes according to trade or profession. In the 
physical sense, the town was divided into several 
neighbourhoods, called tole and occupied by peo- 
ple with the same or similar professions, called jaat; 
and, community spaces within the neighbourhood, 
too, became sites for temples. Since the tole was not 
segregated by way of religion, in these community 
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spaces, gods, images and ritual practices common 
to followers of both Hinduism and Buddhism were 
sought out and housed in temples sited in such com- 
munity spaces. It was such objective planning for 
socio-religious harmony that made, for instance, the 
neighbourhood-specific Ganesh temple a common 
landmark. 

The towns were usually bounded by a perimeter 
of eight mother-goddesses housed in dyochhen, with 
counterpart pith spots on the outside, much in the 
manner of the Kirat pringga, and its overall cosmic 
imagery was expressed in Shakti mandala diagrams. 
The Malla town planning mandala pictures the 
group of gods revolving round a central power more 
clearly through its centre and periphery model. This 
is quite different from the classical Vedic Vastupu- 
rusha mandala used by the Lichchhavi as the earlier 
central conceptual element of unbuilt space, Bramha 
is replaced by the pith for Tripurasundari, and the 
periphery of the stellar universe of 27 Nakxyatra is 
replaced by the piths of the constituent shaktis. 

However, the concept is more of a mental ge- 
ometry, and the actual town plan and road network 
organically follows the topography rather than the 
geometry of the diagram. The organic actualisation 
of the diagram on the ground proves that the Malla 
planning was so entrenched in the physical and eco- 
logical reality of the urbanising site that it stripped 
the formal geometry out of the cosmic image; this 
act also introduced a new level of abstraction into 
the ritual mediation of the town. As a matter of fact, 
the town of Bhaktapur, although based on the very 
geometric Tripurasundari mandala, is quite organic 
in nature and only a semblance of direction of the 
location of the mother-goddess pith with respect to 
the ritual centre is actualised. In any case, we should 
note that just as the Malla town synthesised the prac- 
tices of the Kirat and classical cosmic patterns of the 
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Fig. 5-4: Tripurasundari mandala of the Malla capital Bhaktapur. 
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Lichchhavi into their Astamatrika Shakti cult-bound 
and professionally zoned towns, the Lichchhavi, too, 
had combined urban ideas from their riverine back- 
ground with the hill ecology-based Kirat practices. 

All temple sites must be potent spaces with a di- 
vine presence. Such potency is felt in places either 
with natural formations or scenery with great charm 
and beauty or which occupy specific geometric or 
philosophical locations in the cosmic imagery im- 
posed by the believers in their design and planning. 
Thus, Hindus saw divine presence in such naturally 
charming sites as rivers and river banks, lakes, sea 
and seashores, mountains and hilltops, forests and 
other places with natural exceptionality, while in 
the urban areas, the planning philosophy itself le- 
gitimised the religious potency of a physical space. 
(The Kirat also seem to have related divine presence 
with topographical and ecological characteristics at 
the micro level.) 

The cosmic imagery and mandala patterns men- 
tally imposed by the believers in the field of their 
settlement and activities similarly defined many po- 
tent spots in and around towns, and temples seem 
to have been sited at those spots over the centuries. 
Literary compositions about temple sites from such 
documents as the Brihatsamhita also appear to sug- 
gest that in the early days urban temple sites were in 
a garden area that surrounded the settled space; it is 
a simple application of the Vastupurusha mandala 
diagram, where 32 Vedic gods of the cosmos were 
sited in the perimeter. A body of water, whether as 
a river or a pond, is a necessary requisite for a tem- 
ple site in Hindu thought and the Lichchhavi sought 
to accommodate this philosophy of divine potency 
within the Kirat tradition of siting settlements in 
ridges and high ground, away from rivers, in a rather 
ritualistic way by placing solid stone sculptures of 





to the sanctified site. 


water jars (kalas) in the spot to be sanctified. Sev- 
eral sets of three stone kalas, displaying masterful 
artistry and craft and placed in high spots needing 
sanctification, survive as pleasant reminders in Ki- 
rat-Lichchhavi urban areas. The illustration, Fig. 5- 
5, is from Jaisideval in Kathmandu. 

The communal life philosophy of the Newar of 
Kathmandu demanded a lot more space for interac- 
tion than allocated in the classical Hindu pattern- 
ing of town, and, along with the durbar square and 
neighbourhood chowk, many crossroad nodes also 
transformed into communal activity spaces such 
as market squares or just festive squares. Even the 
extended family system played a singular role in 
characterising the Malla urban space with many a 
private family square or court vying with the neigh- 
bourhood square in scale. The religious and ritual 
mediation of life and the congregational nature of 
people combined to develop all such spaces as sites 
for concentration of temples and the associated so- 
cio-religious appurtenances such as pati, sattal, 
dabali and mandap. The hierarchical character of 
such squares—the durbar square, the market square 
(crossroad nodes), the neighbourhood square and the 
family court—is also visually expressed, not only by 
the size and extent of the space but also by the scale 
and importance of the temple structures. 

The division of the Valley into three major king- 
doms in the 15th century also led to the proliferation 
of temple-building as each kingdom began building 
duplicates of temples that fell into the area of control 
of the others. In this way, the palace square of each 
capital town took on a similar look with temples that 
housed similar gods. The other main squares as well 
as the lesser ones situated at crossroads or on the 
nodes leading out of town continued to be potent 
sites for temple building. At the same time, to meet 
the ceremonial as well as utilitarian need of water, 
the deep pit water conduits were also located there. 
Over the centuries, as the nodes took on other fes- 
tive and functional roles (such as marketing or dry- 
ing agricultural produce or pottery in the sunny or 
shaded spaces), other public buildings such as sattal, 
pati or dabali (a raised platform for performances) 
also came to be located in the same square. Indeed 
the definition of the public square gradually became 
as secular as it was religious to begin with. 


The nodal temple 

It is only natural that given the long history of ex- 
pansion and development the past pattern of the 
town would look haphazard and its arrangement 


of component elements mixed and confused. How- 
ever, even as the town appears as a series of po- 
larisation nodes not submitting to a comprehensive 
unitary ordered framework, the majority of these 
nodes are religious markers, the sites of temples 
and ‘power places’ that can be traced to particu- 
lar cultural periods. In a more splendid plane, the 
highly religious state of mind and living in these 
periods also gave a religious role to the network 
of pathways as festival routes corresponding to a 
series of godly movements celebrating particular 
acts and times of cosmological or seasonal condi- 
tioning. Both the dispersal of religious spots and 
these routes have survived the pressures of devel- 
opment through history and they are hidden only in 
the maze of their own making. Since Nepali town 
plans were principally mediated by religion and 
rituals in all the three major historical periods, the 
surviving temple sites at crossroads and the pat- 
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tern of pathways linking them describe the plan in 
each cultural period sufficiently enough even now. 
Indeed, the traditional sector of the Kathmandu 
Valley towns appears to be a series of crossroads 
public squares polarised around one or more tem- 
ple, and linked by streets with traces of surviving 
festivals of gods in seasonal travel. 

The street of the traditional sector of towns 
derives its basic character from the fact that it is 
effectively a chain of straight line segments, each 
joining two temples or potent sites. A temple or 
some other form of religious landmark always de- 
fines the node. The points of intersection of these 
segments are usually developed into small squares 
and often relate to the function of festivals and sea- 
sonal godly passages. As the gods travel in their 
chariots, khat, they make stops in many, if not all. 
of these street crossings and squares. The squares 
then come alive with the gods and their temples. 


ta 





Devapattana, Town of the God 


One of the holiest of pilgrimages for Hindus is the 
Pashupati kshetra of the Kathmandu Valley. It at- 
tracts pilgrims from beyond Nepal as it forms an im- 
portant fixture in the trans-regional topography of 
Hindu sacred places. The famous temple of Bhaga- 
van Sri Pashupatinath is located on the western bank 
of the River Bagmati in the town of Devapattana. 
Devapattana has been a pilgrimage town for over 
1500 years. Despite this long history of active life, 
the town still displays traces of the planning pat- 
tern from the time of 
its settlement in ancient 
times. Cultural histo- 
rians have concluded 
that it was the Lichch- 
havi who introduced 
the Hindu shrutishastra 
to the Valley. In many 
ways, the Lichchhavi 
were strong adherents 
of classical dictates. The 
surviving street patterns 
west of Pashupatinath 
and the strategic loca- 
tion of the temple sug- 
gest that Devapattana is 
a Lichchhavi settlement 
planned on the basis of the ancient Hindu science of 
town-planning. In this chapter we review the evo- 
lution of the area as a ftirtha, pilgrimage site, from 
ancient times and the development of Devapattana 
as the town of the god in the Lichchhavi period so 
that we may see how spirituality, nature and plan- 
ning came together in this space. 
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The legend of Pashupati 

In the very ancient of ancient times, in the blessed 
valley bounded by the snowy mountains, the lord of 
the purna kalas, Sri Vringgaresvora,' came to wan- 
der in the form of a bhramara, the bee. Many seers, 
led by Gottama, came to perform fire oblations here 
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Fig. 6-1: Stage 1 the tirtha takes shape as the primordial 
playground of Vringgareswora. 


and set up the ancient image of Gottamesvora. In 
the meanwhile, as Sri Vringgaresvora was lovingly 
frolicking in the forest of Slesmantaka, the great 
lord had his primordial play with her. The pleasure 
garden of the goddess became known as Aryavarta. 
Their everlasting play took the form of a fiery linga. 
After a long lapse of time, some cowherds were to 
discover it again and it became famous as Pashupati. 
In the course of time, the area became a tirtha su- 
preme in the middle, between the Himalaya and the 
Ganges, for all Hindus and 
Aryavarta also got a new 
popular name of Madhya- 
varta. The River Bagmati 
forded her way through the 
kshetra with the Slesmanta- 
ka forest on one side and the 
linga on the other. 
According to the chroni- 
cle Gopalarajavamsabali, 
that is how the Hindu sanc- 
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kshetra, came into being. It 
was the lord’s own chosen 
spot and it came into being 
by itself, so all pasu, animals 
tethered by life itself, may seek salvation in him. He 
became Pashupatinath. In ancient times, as the only 
one of such a tirtha kshetra, it went by the name 
of the lord himself. When the Lichchhavi, who fol- 
lowed the Vedic and early Hindu Shruti Dharma 
and who were socially knitted in the varna system, 
arrived in the Valley, Pashupati kshetra gained still 
wider popularity. It was then that one of its legen- 
dary kings, Supuspadev, is said to have built a tem- 
ple around the self-created linga. The same king is 
also credited with having introduced the varna sys- 
tem to the people of Nepal. His successor, Vashka- 
radev, is said to have done a long penance at the 
kshetra, possibly about 78 CE. 


Chronicles add that a later king, Dhammardev, 
built a temple for Daxinamurti, literally a tantrik 
form of Lord Pashupati. The present temple of 
Daxinamutrti, located to the north of Pachutole, has 
nothing to indicate such a hoary past. And it is more 
likely that the chronicles are actually reporting that 
Dhammardev established the temple of Daxineswo- 
ra, which is mentioned in some Lichchhavi inscrip- 
tions and which can be approximately located in the 
area presently occupied by the Visworup temple in 
Mrigasthali. This, along with the then Ambutirtha, 
now Guhyeswori, seems to have formed the earliest 
religious/spiritual nucleus for the tirtha kshetra. 

After King Dhammardev’s son, Manadev, be- 
came king in the second half of the 5th century, in- 
scribed stone steles that describe edicts and pious 
acts of royals as well as commoners alike, started 
becoming common in the Pashupati kshetra. These 
inscriptions prove beyond doubt that the legendary 
tirtha had by then become a very popular religious 
site. Indeed, future studies may unfold information 
that may confirm the acts of Supuspadev or Vask- 
ardev and they need not be assumed to be figments 
of the imagination of the chronicler. In any case, 
there is no doubt that the Pashupati kshetra has cap- 
tivated the minds of Hindus for 15 centuries at the 
very least. 


Early settlements around Pashupati kshetra 

As the written history of Nepal unfolds, we find that 
King Manadev’s ritual coronation was held, in the 
year 467 CE, at Pashupati kshetra, the then Bram- 
hatirtha, near the confluence of the Tilganga and 
Bagmati rivers, on the east bank of the Bagmati. The 
kshetra became the place to hold the last rites of the 
departed pretty early on. In 485 CE, Manadev also 
consecrated another /inga temple in memory of his 
father, a little to the west of the Pashupati temple 
and to the south of the Daxinamurti temple which 
shows that the arghajal area for the funerary rites 
was kept some distance away from the religious 
site. This area was soon to be named Adhasala as its 
popularity for funerary rites increased. The settle- 
ment around it was simply called Pashupati kshetra’ 
in an edict by the noted ruler, Mahasamanta Am- 
shuverma, in the year 612 CE. The location of this 
inscription of Amshuverma’s actually points to this 
line of divide marked by the temple of Ganesh near 
the Sadavarta building. The second stage of devel- 
opment was the laying out of the Pashupatinath area 
as Tripura by King Narendradev within a few years 
of Amshuverma’s seeking to define it in a proper 
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plan. For Amshuverma and the Lichchhavi rulers af- 
ter him, Lord Pashupatinath became the source and 
symbol of their power to rule. The blessings of Lord 
Pashupatinath had since been invoked by the royalty 
in Nepal; the recent kings still followed the time- 
honoured understanding that all royal proclamations 
and addresses to the nation close with the words: 
‘May Lord Pashupatinath bless us all!’ 

The development of the settlement from around 
the 7th century must have been remarkable. It ac- 
quired anew name, Devagarta Gram. It was so named 
evidently to express the natural cave-like setting of 
the temple, echoed to this day by the snaking gorge 
of the River Bagmati. The higher lands to the west 
came to be known as Gartungga, or Gvalamtungga, 
as it was at a higher level than the cave of the Lord 
and possibly a grazing ground as well. Across the 
river and to its east, the Slesmantaka area was still 
retained as the Lord’s forest; the aboriginal people, 
the Kirat, had made their home on the forested hill to 
the north, east and south of it. According to the Ki- 
rat, Lord Siva had expressed himself as Kirateswor 
in the same Slesmantaka area—the famous linga is 
still extant on the top of the hill east of Gaurighat. 
The Kirat towns of Lohpringga and Mhupringga’ 
were vibrant until the 8th century. It seems that the 
settlement was further extended to the western parts 
of Gvalamtungga as well. All the three settlements 
together apparently came to be called Navagriha, as 
it now had a total of nine quarters. Indeed, by the 
10th century the settlement seems to have extended 
on the sloping terraces to the west and the northwest 
of Navagriha* and was called Durigvala. As the Li- 
chchhavi followed the practice of naming second- 
ary/adjoining places in relation to the major settle- 
ment nearby, and the extension has been named as 
Durigvala in the inscriptions, it may be inferred that 
Durigvala was situated close to and on the slopes 
of Gartam, or Gvalam, as ‘dula’ (the local tongue 
had already made it ‘duri’) was a term applied to the 
slopes of a hill. 

Such a sequence of development of the area 
around Pashupatinath can be drawn from the in- 
scriptions left by the Lichchhavi. Many such stone 
steles that enable us to reconstruct this history are 
located around the temple and its environs. Today, 
we simply call the settlement, Devapattana, the 
town of the god. Deupatan, as Devapattana is pres- 
ently called, today covers all the settlements of yore 
around the temple of Pashupati such as Devagarta, 
Gvalamtungga, Navagriha and Durigvala of the ear- 
ly historical period. Based on the routes of the khat 
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and the location of key religious activities they link 
during the festivals specific to Deupatan, the extent 
of Devapattana appears bounded by the Baneswori 
pith in Pingaltole* (south), the Tapakhel open space 
of Shiphal (west), the Lohnshakhel open space of 
Chabel* (north) and Maijubahal (east). 

Although the name Devapattana appears to have 
been in use for about 300 years only, the name does 
tell of its location and nature of the people who lived 
there in much older times. The name is obviously 
a conjunctive form of two words, ‘deva’ and ‘pat- 
tana’. The reference of ‘deva’ is obviously to Lord 
Pashupati, while according to Manasara, an ancient 
text in Vastushastra, a town is called pattana when 
it is populated largely by merchants, or the Vaisya 
group. It is not surprising, therefore, that the earli- 
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est Siva-linga at Devapattana were erected by trad- 
ers (Sarthavaha): Ratnesvor-linga set up in 477 CE 
and Prabhusangha-linga of 480 CE are both located 
to the west of the temple in Daxinamurti and La- 
ganlachhi respectively. That it was a trading town is 
also elaborated by the 678 CE edict of King Naren- 
dradev that sets taxes and penalties such as apana- 
kara (sales tax) and adhikamasatuladanda (penalty 
against cheating through unbalanced scales). We 
may thus conclude that the place could already have 
received the classical name Devapattana as early as 
the 5th century, but we have no inscriptional or his- 
torical evidence to substantiate the use of this name 
for more than the last 300 years. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that a commercial settlement existed to the 
west of the temple for more than a thousand years 
which is evident by a highway separating the Lord’s 
precinct from the Vaisya zone. 


The planning of Devapattana 
The embryo of the town of Devapattana appears to 
have been laid out in the early Lichchhavi period. 


The Lichchhavi, who earlier ruled the republican 
state of Vrij from the city of Vaisali on the banks 
of the Ganges, were followers of Vaisnavism. They 
were exponents of Hindu thoughts and sciences as it 
had developed in the Gangetic plains and these were 
subsequently applied to the Valley. The Nepali Li- 
chchhavi society also seems to have adjusted to the 
new path as well. Vedic practices of yagna and other 
religious practices as ordained by the Shruti Dhar- 
ma Shastra became common. As a royal house, it 
seems to have followed such shastra to the letter. 
It is also useful to remember that two other impor- 
tant cultural clans, the Gupta Abhir and the Verma, 
had also come to Kathmandu alongside the Lichch- 
havi. While the Gupta were the latter-day version 
of the Gopal cow-herders, the Verma commanded 
the Lichchhavi army. In terms of their religious as- 
sociation, the Gupta were followers of the nascent 
Krishna bhakti cult while the Verma had Saiva in- 
clinations. 

The fact that the town was developed on the 
riverbank suggests that it is a Lichchhavi town, for 
the indigenous tradition was to build towns exclu- 
sively on hillcrests and were named with the suffix 
‘-pringga’, e.g., Lohpringga and Muhpringga around 
here. It is appropriate to suspect that the Lichchhavi 
would have followed the dictates of the Vastushas- 
tra to plan and lay out settlements. Devapattana, as 
possibly the earliest of their towns, would have been 
planned accordingly to classical religious dictates. 
Although, it is understood that as a shruti shastra, 
Vastushastra had developed long before the period 
we are talking about, it is a notable fact that the ear- 
liest written Vastushastra document available to us 
post-dates the early Lichchhavi period. The pres- 
ently available Vastushastra, compilations named 
Manasara or Mayamata, come from South India 
from as late as the 10th century. A comparative as- 
sessment of the form of Devapattana, therefore, can 
only be made to the concepts available in these later 
documents. 


Narendradevy’s Tripura plan 

The Gopalarajavamsabali chronicle claims that 
the Lichchhavi King Narendradev settled the town 
named Tripura in the Pashupatinath area and con- 
structed a golden water conduit. However, in- 
scriptions corroborate that King Narendradev had 
constructed a large water supply system at the pil- 
grimage site of Lord Pashupati. In 679 CE, King 
Narendradev issued two dated stone steles that car- 
ries the phrase, ‘Bhagavat Pashupatau Svakarita 


Mahapranali’ , which translates as ‘the large water 
supply system that I have myself constructed at the 
place of Lord Pashupati’. 

Although he makes no direct mention of any town 
of his creation, his inscriptions name two grama, the 
generic Lichchhavi term for a settlement, Gvalam- 
tungga and Devagarta. It is quite possible that along 
with the temple precinct, these two areas formed the 
Tripura referred to by the chronicler. 

It can be gleaned from ancient texts that the 
Tripura (lit. three quarters) plan of a town was a tem- 
poral image of the three worlds, the upper world of 
the heavens, the middle world of the earth, and the 
nether world of the dead. An analytical review of the 
immediate precinct of Pashupatinath will show that 
the layout of the sacred zone is clearly in three sec- 
tors: the northern quarter, the high tableland called 
Kailasha, or Gartungga; the middle quarter, the tem- 
ple court and its foreground occupied by the Vaisya 
(as Siva is also Vaisyapati); and the southern quar- 
ter, the sector for the ritual consignment of the dead 
to the funeral pyre. The Tripura plan reinforces the 
centrality of Pashupatinath in the town of the God. 
The Vaisnav orientation suggested by Manadev’s 
Vishnuvikranta and recognition of the confluence 
of the Bagmati and Tilganga as Bramhatirtha was 
played down in favour of a Pashupati reorientation. 
By the time of Narendradev, the role of Bramhat- 
irtha was given to Bramhanal and Daxineswora also 
had lost its importance. 
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Lichchhavi inscriptions show that Daxineswora 
had already converted into Bajreswor as the impor- 
tance of Pashupatinath increased. It can be seen to- 
day that this original space of such spiritual identities 
is occupied by Sweta Vairab (inside the Visworup 
quadrangle) and Gorakhnath (at Mrigasthali). The 
Goddess Vringgaresvori now resides a little lower 
and is now famous as the pith of Guhyeswori. A new 
temple for Bajreswori was located to the southeast 
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(agneya corner) of the temple of Pashupatinath. Ba- 
jreswori, or Batsala, is the guardian of both the Arya 
tirtha and the funerary ghat. Arya tirtha derives its 
divine quality from the sanctified waters from the 
temple of Pashupatinath, the Bagmati (which is the 
Mandakini Ganga) and Guhyeswori, which meet 
here in an eternal confluence, the bramhanal. 


Sivadev’s Karmuka plan 

As the town expanded with a growing population 
of traders, it was extended westward. At the time of 
Narendradev himself, the areas to the west had al- 
ready expanded as the Adhasala sector. To the west, 
on higher grounds, a new addition of Navagriha was 
made. The continuing expansion seems to have led 
to a planning intervention by Narendradev’s son, 
Sivadev. He apparently reorganised the settlement 
as Subarnapuri, the golden city. The planning of 
Subarnapuri is elaborated in the vamsabali edited by 
Daniel Wright, known as the Wright Chronicles: 


Sivadeva I moved his capital to Devapattana 
from Baneswar. He brought Nrtyanatha from 
the Satarudra Mountain and established him on 
the western side of Pashupatinath. He built 9 
new tols (divisions of the city) and erected nine 
Ganeshas. He fully peopled these tols (Nava- 
tols) after performing all the requisite ceremo- 
nies and established 4 Ganeshas, 4 Vairabs, 
4 Nrtyanathas, 4 Mahadevas, 4 Kumaries, 4 
Buddhas, 4 Khambas, 4 Gaganacharis and 4 
Chatuspathas (cross-ways) with Bhuta images. 
Then after establishing an Avarana deity in 
each tol of Devapattana, he erected an image of 
Siva. The town was called Suvarnapuri; it was 
round shape and beautiful with wells, temples, 
dabalies, dharas and a gate. 


The Nrityanatha mentioned in the chronicle is lo- 
cated at Nasanani near Bhubaneswori temple, which 
is almost exactly due west of the Pashupatinath tem- 
ple. As if to corroborate the chronicle, and surpris- 
ingly enough, a quarter of the circle survives to this 
day in the section of the street that links Jayabages- 
wori temple and Pachu-tole Ganesh. Since no Malla 
period town shows use of a circular pattern, we can 
agree that this is a remnant of the Lichchhavi plan 
for Devapattana as reportedly laid out by King Si- 
vadev. An observation of Fig. 6-4 will show that the 
remaining quarter is aligned to the main access road 
emanating from the temple in a westerly direction. 
As ordained in scriptures, the access is not axial to 
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Fig. 6-4: Stage 3—Sivadev’s Karmuka scheme makes an extension of Pashupati Tripura. 


the temple, as the pilgrims should not approach the 
temple gates from behind the Nandi. The circular 
portion occupies the sloped land area. The chronicle 
talks about four major crossings, the division of the 
whole new town in nine sectors while being circu- 
lar at the same time; these do not all appear to cor- 
relate with the reality of the town today. One can, 
however, observe that three major crossings survive 
to date: Pachu-tole Ganesh, which seems to be the 
main gate; Nabali, the four-way crossing; and Jaya- 
bageswori. 

Even in the standard formats prescribed by Ma- 
nasara, the circular form is not usual and is applied 
only in the case of Nandyavarta in a circular form 
and Karmuka in the form of a semicircle. The plan- 
ning of the new Devapattana hints at its old Karmu- 


ka form. Karmuka is a plan form based on the form 
of a bow and with the central arrow line as the main 
access to the settlement. It is interesting to note that 
half the bow and the full arrow line have survived. 
The tip of the arrow is occupied by the temple of 
Lord Pashupatinath. 

From superimposition studies, it can be suggested 
that the main gateway to Tripura Devapattana was at 
the crossing of the temple court axis and the Daxina- 
murti-Bhubaneswori road near the Sadavarta build- 
ing. The gate of Subarnapuri Devapattana seems to 
have been located at Pachutole Ganesh. Between 
the two gates was Adhasala. In all probability, the 
reorganised Devapattana was based on the Karmuka 
plan. 

It may be concluded that the legendary associa- 
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Fig, 6-5: All the schemes superimposed on Pashupati kshetra. 


tion of Devapattana is substantiated to some extent 
by the nature and status of various sites of venera- 
tion extant today in the area. Further archaeologi- 
cal research will be necessary to prove whether 
the gate was located as proposed and stated in the 
Wright Chronicles or not. The area around Jaya- 
bageswori was possibly designed as the main node 
out of town since its counterpart on the northern 
edge was omitted altogether. The Karmuka plan 
form’s doctrinal requirement of the central space at 
the geometric centre of the composition point to a 
place now under private occupation, and its origi- 
nal usage is not known. This area, however, is a 


Notes 

] The temple of Bhringgareswora is located at Sunakothi and 
the current temple was constructed by King Vishnu Simha 
of Patan in 1553 CE. In his inscription, he describes finding 
copper pitchers inscribed with the legend ‘Sribhringaressora 
mahadev’. In the Lichchhavi period, the place was called 
Bhringgar Panchali and had the devakula temple of 
Bhringgareswora. The exact nature of the idols in the 
devakula is not clear; in Hindu iconology Bhringgareswora 
is in the form of bee while ‘Srimatbhramararupinah’ is the 
term used in an inscription in the temple. 

2 The first reference to the area as the bhagavatah Pashupate 
Kshetre is made in the inscription of Dhrubasangha (533 
CE) at Bhasmeswor. 
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commanding site with great potential for a central 
theme, and the local population report that the area 
had ruins with images of Bramha, Vishnu, etc. At 
present, it houses a small temple of Nirvaneswor, a 
newly restored Rana period linga temple. The find- 
ing of Siva-linga of the Lichchhavi period in gar- 
dens and hill slopes in the area that do not wholly 
fit within the two plan phases discussed here indi- 
cate more stages of interventions and changes in the 
form of Devapattana beyond these two schemes in 
the Lichchhavi period itself. However, the concep- 
tual outlines of both the Tripura and Subarnapuri 
plans are still discernible. 


3 The memory of Muhpringga survives in the placename 
Mulpani, applied to areas immediately east of the Tribhuvan 
International Airport. 

4 Nabalitole of the Jayabageswori area is a popular memory 
of the name Navagriha. 

5 The pith appears related to the town of the Karmuka pattern 
as the bow is ban, making the place and its Siva spirit as 
Baneswor. The pith marks the south-east direction from the 
centre of the bow in the Karmuka plan. 

6 The Newar term /ohnsha for the Chabel open space means 
the grazing ground of the stone bull, an obvious allusion to 
the carrier of the Lord Siva. 
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The Immediate Environment of the Temple: 


The Case of Pashupatinath 


NN Nt NN 


The contextual environment of the Pashupatinath 
temple may be looked at from two viewpoints: (i) 
from the perspective of a sacred tirtha kshetra, and 
(ii) as a temple courtyard or the central square of the 
Tripura plan (as discussed in the previous chapter). 
While the first consideration will clarify the nature 
of the ambient spiritual environment of the area, the 
second set of observations will describe to us the 
core built environment. 


The Pashupati tirtha kshetra 

The perspective of the sacred tirtha kshetra of Pa- 
shupatinath should be considered in a spiritual 
sense, as the area is not only a temple site but also a 
kshetra. Its potency as a kshetra is manifold; and the 
potency of the area itself is a spiritual concept. The 
presence of Siva (the self-evolved luminous /inga or 
Jyotirlinga), and Shakti (energy of the pith Guhyes- 
worl) are its two most divine attributes. The area has 
all the desired physical attributes of a spiritual place 
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Fig. 7-1: The temple of Pashupatinath (1935). 
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as told in the verse from the Brihatsamhita: 


The gods always play where the groves are 
near, rivers, mountains and springs, and in 

towns with pleasure gardens. 
—Brihatsamhita, LV.8. as translated in 
Kramrisch, 1986 


Seers have also said that the gods play to the rhythm 
of songs of birds in areas sanctified by animals rest- 
ing under the trees and along the banks of rivers. 
Gods are said to dwell in environments with the 
integral elements of mountains, forest, water, the 
sound of birds, and quietude of resting animals. An- 
cient literature relates that the sight that most pleases 
Lord Pashupati is the contented gaze of the eye of 
Basaha, the bull, after it has grazed to its heart’s 
content and as it sits in the shade of a tree and re- 
gurgitates. Seemingly, at that moment, the bull feels 
no need for anything from outside of itself and feels 
total contentment. The window placed immediately 
over the torana of the main gate of the temple and 
from which Pashupati blesses his devotees is called 
gavakshya, literally the eye of the bull, for such is its 
representation of selflessness and desirelessness. 

It must be such a quality extant in the area in 
ancient times that led to the presence/expression 
of Siva there in the first place. The creation of the 
grassy lot of Kailash as a grazing ground for bulls 
must have had a functional role in precipitating the 
context further to attract Pashupati to the kshetra. It 
can, thus, be said that the concern for the degrada- 
tion of the environment in the Pashupati area has to 
stem from a consideration of these qualities more 
than just the physical state of the Bagmati river and 
the Sleshmantak forest. It is necessary to view the 
environment and its degradation at Pashupati kshe- 
tra in terms of the parameters of a spiritual place as 
sung by the Brihatsamhita. The actions needed to 
revert back to a compatible environment also should 
follow on these very considerations. 


The elemental mountain and the forest 

Pashupati temple sits on the southern base of a ridge 
cut through by the River Bagmati. To the east of the 
river, the ridge with the primal forest of Mrigasthali, 
or Slesmantaka, is in a fair state of conservation and 
its environment well integrated with the setting of 
the temple and the gorge. The Mrigasthali environ- 
ment remains fairly true to the ordained spirit. To 
make the space even truer to its name, a large sec- 
tion of the forested hill was reverted back as a re- 
serve for deer some years back. 

To the north of the temple is Kailash, represent- 
ing the Kailash mountain abode of Siva; the ground 
is also provided to serve the spiritual purpose of a 
grazing ground for Basaha, the bull, the restful con- 
tentment of whose Pashupati is so fond of. Kailash 
is actually a flattened ridge square in plan and al- 
most equal in area to the main temple court to its 
south. The physical relationship of the Kailash with 
the temple precinct and its bull, however, leaves 
much to be desired today. Indeed, this link has more 
or less been cut off by the less thoughtful design and 
development of the service buildings forming the 
temple courtyard, and Kailash is virtually a separate 
entity these days. The link to Kailash through the 
buildings north of Vasuki temple has almost disap- 
peared and remains closed for most of the year (ex- 
cept during the sowing of grains of goodwill, sadbij, 
on Balachaturdasi). The intermediate linking stage 
of Rudragadesvor and some important Lichchhavi 
sites along the path is also in the process of dying. 

Action is needed to open and improve these link- 
ages. First, interventions are suggested near Vasuki 
temple and the pathway existing to the west of the 
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Fig. 7-2: Kailash in relation to the Pashupatinath temple. 
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main gate of the temple court. These actions should 
include creating grasslands as well as planting trees 
in the Kailash area and the steep slopes. The bar- 
ren look of Kailash itself cries for plantation so that 
grazing animals may have some shade; this would 
also bring about the quietude it had once possessed. 

Another way the elemental forest has been pre- 
served in the Pashupatinath area is through a gen- 
erous provision of gardens, primarily to provide 
flowers since worship involves the ritual offering 
of flowers. These gardens were tended to provide 
flowers for daily ritual nitya worship as well as wor- 
ship on special occasions (when specific flowers are 
needed). Donations of land were made by the devout 
for such a pious purpose. Initially, these gardens and 
parks appear to have been open to general pilgrims 
and must have made a very pleasant environment. 
One of the largest land donations for the flower gar- 
dens was made by King Pratap Malla and remains 
to this day as the Bhandarkhal gardens to the south- 
west of Jayabageswori temple. 


The elemental water 

The river Bagmati still flows and the devout still 
find spiritual solace in its waters. Even as its water 
is polluted and the flow severely limited, in the mind 
of the faithful, it is still Mandakini Ganga and the 
waters of Aryaghat remain a tirtha of great spiritual 
merit. The water level remains affected by the silta- 
tion resulting from the construction of barrages for 
irrigation as well as the excessive removal of sand 
for construction purposes at various places along 
the river’s course. The draining of sewers and grey 
water into the river, coupled with over-extraction 
of water for agricultural purposes as well as urban 
water supply, has not only reduced the quantity of 
water but also caused a very high concentration of 
pollutants. Only occasionally during the monsoons 
does the river swell to its elemental moods and glory 
and reminds us of its true kinetic nature. Even then, 
its muddy waters can make no pretence at elemental 
ornamentation that a clear and pure body of water 
flowing through a rocky gorge may have given in its 
pristine past. 

The recent action of interception and diversion of 
upstream sewage and other polluting drainage to the 
treatment plant and the construction of a bypass for 
polluted waters between Guhyeswori and Tilganga 
has improved the water quality of the Bagmati river 
channel in the sacred river banks from Guhyeswori 
to Rajrajesvori. Although this arrangement has fur- 
ther reduced the quantity of water flowing in the 
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sacred section, it has given a sanitary environment 
for the ritual dips that the faithful take in these wa- 
ters. Particularly, the confluence where the ablutions 
from Guhyeswori pith meet the waters of Bagmati 
(which is also revered as Nirmal Tirtha by Bud- 
dhists) and the triple confluence tribeni perceived 
by the Hindus at Bramhanal in Aryaghat (where 
ablutions from the Pashupati temple, and waters of 
the Bagmati and from the forests of Mrigasthali and 
Visvorup temple meet) have gained commensurate 
physical purity. Efforts to maintain a respectable 
flow and a satisfactory water level at all times of the 
year are still needed. 

Apart from offering better health prospects for 
the devout taking their holy dips, the improved wa- 
ter quality can also benefit aquatic animals such 
as carp, so essential for the life of the river. Such 
life that has long since been almost wiped out by 
the high pollution in the waters in the past can now 
slowly come back. The seers have also said: 


The gods always play where rivers have for 
their bracelets the sound of the flight of cur- 
lews and the voice of swans for their speech, 
water as their garment, carps for their zone, the 
flowering trees on their banks as earrings, the 
confluence of rivers as their hips, raised sand 
banks as breasts and the plumage of swans their 

mantle. 
—Brihatsamhita, LV.6-7. as translated in 
Kramrisch, 1986 


The association of the river as an apt accompani- 
ment of temples for the spiritual quality of the en- 
vironment derives from the high respect Hinduism 
has for the three heavenly rivers, Ganga, Yamuna 
and Saraswoti. The River Ganga is said to fall down 
from the tresses of Lord Siva. As Hindu mythology 
has it, Siva lived at Mount Kailash with its lake Ma- 
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nasarovara, thus, making the presence of the water- 
body in the form of the lake auspicious as well. So, 
the verse from the Brihatsamhita continues: 


The gods always play where lakes are, where 
the sun’s rays are warded off by umbrellas of 
lotus leaf clusters, and where clear water paths 
are made by swans whose breasts toss the white 
lotuses hither and thither; where swans, ducks, 
curlews and paddy-birds are heard and animals 
rest nearby in the shade of Nicula trees on the 
river banks. 


(tr. Kramrisch 1986: I, 4) 


A fully spiritually potent water body should be as 
described above by the learned ones and our efforts 
today also should be to get as close as possible to 
such a state. In this context, it is advisable to ex- 
tend the pollution control measures and construction 
to a few miles upstream from Guhyeswori. Efforts 
must also be made to control the washing away of its 
banks that add to the muddying of its water. Larger 
watershed management works integrating the con- 
trol of washing down of silts could be undertaken 
from close to the source of the river as a long-term 
environmental strategy. The extraction of sand for 
commercial purposes should be monitored techni- 
cally and kept under natural limits. Desilting activi- 
ties need to be undertaken in critical sections. The 
planting of trees on the banks of the Bagmati to the 
north of Guhyeswori area, along the whole length of 
the recently built road, and near the Tribikram area 
is very much desirable. Letting the carp populate the 
river sections cleaned up will significantly improve 
the environment and also heighten its spiritual po- 
tency. As the base of the new road was built with 
the infill of solid waste, although said to be largely 
screened of organic content, it would be necessary 
that the drainage of this road is well designed and 
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Fig. 7-3: Water and urban temple—axial siting of Vishwonath temple with Manihiti at Patan Durbar Square. 





Fig. 7-4: The faya-gan (wind-bells) of Kumvesvor, Patan. 


sealed so that the leachate does not wash out into the 
river and compromise the water quality needed to 
support aquatic life. 

For the urban temple located in a setting where 
Jakes and rivers were not to be, the Nepali design- 
er seems to have used the pit conduits with stone 
spouts flowing with water to meet the demand for 
water for ritual purification and oblations. The geo- 
metrical relationship between the sites of the tem- 
ples and their conduit pits are deliberately sought 
for aesthetic and spiritual merit. Manihiti and the 
temple of Vishwonath show a most complementary 
relationship between the three-stage pit conduit and 
the three-tier temple. 

Tirtha is a place where spiritual salvation may 
be attained. The Hindu conception of such a place is 
always with water because it is the physical medium 
of spiritual purification and the passage of salva- 
tion. It is for such reasons that even where any such 
provision of water as ponds or water conduits was 
not possible, a set of three auspicious jars, kalas,' 
consecrated at the site helped the devotee conjure 
up a mental image of drawing water from them, 
representing the three rivers with heavenly waters, 
Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswoti. 


The elemental sound 

The sonic environment resulting from the free flow 
of water through boulders or waterfalls along with 
the sounds of the flight and voices of swans, cur- 
lews, ducks and pigeons was the most desired one 
for the enjoyment of the gods. 

For the devotee visiting the temple for ritual 
worship, the ringing of bells provides the necessary 
sound for preparation. Many such bells are donated 
to temples and are hung beside the main gateway of 
the temple proper. In addition, the temple design al- 
so incorporates sets of windchimes that would ‘nat- 
urally’ ring with the breeze at the three particular 
ordained periods of ritual worship: dawn, mid-day 
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and dusk. These windchimes, called faya-gan in Ne- 
war, tuned to the varying wind speeds of dawn, day 
and dusk, and hung from the eaves of temple roofs, 
provide a blissful backdrop of tingling sound. 

Despite the location of the airport nearby, the 
good state of preservation of the forests has main- 
tained the sonic environment of the Pashupati kshe- 
tra in a Satisfactory state. The large population of 
pigeons in the general area provides the occasional 
sound of flight of birds in the temple courtyard and 
provides a convenient alternative to the sounds of 
ducks, swan and curlews that were expected in the 
pristine environment of a healthy river. However, 
during earlier renovations, the tonal qualities and the 
weight of the bell leaves have been compromised 
without thought of their purpose and they need to be 
restored. Then the bells shall toll to the speed of the 
winds of dawn, day and dusk once again. 

Once all the three environmental qualities are re- 
stored to their original intent and content, we can 
expect Lord Pashupati to always dwell in the area. It 
can then remain a tirtha for eons to come. 


The central courtyard and the temple 

The temple of Pashupatinath is set as the central 
building in the courtyard, which forms the central 
square of the three squares Tripura plan of the godly 
town. Unlike most Nepali temples that have a cross- 
roads location and command a small space in front 
of or around it, Siva-linga temples sited on the banks 
of a river are usually built enclosed in a courtyard. 
We also find that early temples such as Changu- 
narayan or Kumvesvor were located in courtyards. 
The ritual requirement of circumambulation of the 
image and the temple has made the whole courtyard 
a sacred space. The development of the courtyard, or 
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Fig. 7-5: Stone kalas in a courtyard in the area between 
Indrachowk and Otu, Kathmandu. 
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the forecourt in the case of temples at a crossroads, 
is guided by ritual requirements and an idea of sanc- 
tified space. Sometimes, we also find the courtyard 
developed as a proper Vastupurusha mandala space 
and so represents the idea of the universe in the cult 
to which the temple belongs. The location and dis- 
tribution of religious elements in the forecourt or 
courtyard of a temple and its environment, thus, 
needs to be seen in the perspective of the rituals of 
worship as well as the idea of the universe associ- 
ated with the image or idol in the temple. 

The pilgrims’ approach to the temple is along a 
straight line from in front of the temple. Although 
the availability of land and other conditions around 
the temple lead to varied fore spaces and, thus, 
lengths of a straight approach pathway, it is always 
on the continuity of the design 
axis of the temple. On this axis 
in the front are located a man- 
dala and the carrier of god. 
The mandala, usually a round 
or square stone with a design 
of an eight-petaled lotus, is lo- 
cated between the carrier and 
the temple/sanctum/image. The 
mandala denotes the point of 
arrival to the sanctum and also 
serves as a point of departure 
for the circumambulation ritu- 
al. The carrier of god is usually 
sited on the outside of the line 
and signals the end of the im- 
mediate outer sanctum space. In 
Pashupatinath, the front axis is 


West Gate 





Fig. 7-6: A row of wind-bells at Kumbheswor, and another (right) in detail, Patan. 


stopped by the brisa (bull), the carrier of Siva. As a 
matter of interest, it may be pointed out that a small 
image of brisa is located inside the temple sanctum 
in an ante-space just outside the inner core which 
houses the Pashupati Jinga. In the same way, the 
mandala as a point of worship, representing the lord 
between the /inga and the bull, is conceived on the 
centre point of the sill of the inner doorway. Thus, 
the large bull as well as the second one in front and 
outside the temple are ritually redundant; they are 
later donations made by devotees for merit. 

In the east, the axis extends down the steps to 
bramhanal at Arya Tirtha, perceived as the conflu- 
ence of the three meritorious waters and the place of 
last rest for the dying. 

The north axis of Pashupatinath is closed by a 
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Fig. 7-7: The central court of Pashupatinath—a ritual order of a sanctified universe. 


pedestal with a trident, the main implement of Si- 
va. This axis also marks the arrival direction from 
Kailash. However, as it is not ordained for the pil- 
grim to approach the Pashupati linga directly from 
the cardinal directions other then east,” direct entry 
to the temple court from the north and south is not 
provided. The northeast direction is occupied by the 
temple of Vasuki, the Nag, and the Bagmati river 
flows into the area from this direction. The south- 
east direction has the Kirtimukha Vairab represent- 
ing eternal time, and Agni (the kitchen for preparing 
bhog). Outside the court, in the southeast direction, 
the temple of Batsala, the consort of Pashupati, is lo- 
cated. Further down, the funerary pyres are located. 
As in the creation myth, the original element fire/ 
light is divided into three parts: the sun the source 
(Surya), the moon as reflection (Soma), and fire for 
homa (anila); at this Tripura all the fires are accom- 
modated. Likewise, the southwest is the ether, i.e., 
the pitr direction; the axis has the location of Navag- 
raha and is closed by the Siva Jinga commemorating 
the priest of the temple prior to the appointment of 
the South Indian bhattas. In the northwest is the air 
element and it has no temples. 

The most important axis is, of course, the fore- 
axis and the layout of elements along this axis is tell- 
ing of the ritual order of approach for the pilgrim. 
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Fig. 7-8: A row of brisa donated by devotees at Jayabageswori. 


The attendant or the carrier is often placed on a free- 
standing post or pedestal depending on its nature, 
while the brisa of Siva is sited on a low platform 
or slab while the peacock as the carrier of Bal Ku- 
mari is placed on a high pillar. The distance from 
the sanctum to the spot at which the attendant figure 
is placed seems to vary a lot but it appears that the 
distance is related to the size of the temple in some 
specific ways. In the case of Nyatapola, the cel- 
ebrated five-tier temple of Bhaktapur, this distance 
is as much as 46 metres and the attendant figure is 
painted on a small upright slab of stone placed on a 
platform, dabali. In all cases, the spot marks the end 
of the axis and signifies the end of sanctified space 
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Fig. 7-9: The fore-axis and forecourt of Jayabageswori. 
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in the foreground. In temples where fire ablution, 
or homa, is performed, a square pit for lighting the 
sacrificial fire is provided between the mandala and 
the attendant. 

Sometimes one may also find a specifically 
paved square area, vedi, located between the shal- 
low pit for homa and the attendant, where elaborate 
outdoor worship rituals are performed. At Jayabag- 


Notes 

1 There are a number of such sites in Kathmandu, all of them 
seem to have been positioned at control points of the city 
water supply channel that ran north south originating from 
Ikha Pokhari and passing through Nagah to Nugha. 

2 The temple is itself oriented off the true cardinal directions 
by 36°, an angle which may be explained as related to the 


eswori, we even see two such vedi—the one in the 
central axis is for special jagge worship held every 
12 years while the one beside the sub-axis is used 
for the annual outdoor worship. 

On the sides of the access axis, large bells to be 
tolled to initiate worship are donated. These are usu- 
ally hung on a post and a lintel frame of wood or 
stone. 


five-facetedness of Pashupatinath and which provides for the 
pilgrim’s preservation. Pashupatinath should be approached 
after worshipping Kirtimukh Vairab and Basuki. Pilgrims 
entering from the west gate, constructed in 1958 for lack of 
other alternative access, should offset their entry southwards 
before going into the court! 
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Architecture of Pit Water Conduits 
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Nepali architecture is unique not only because of 
the stylisation of the Nepali temple with multiple 
roofs. Many other elements of distinction contribute 
to make the architecture of the Valley stand apart 
from cultures on both sides of the Himalaya. And 
they are not any less striking. Whereas the detailed 
review of topics more central to the temple building 
per se, such as dyochhen temples, etc, will be made 
in Part III, here, we take up a discussion of other 
notable elements—both religious and secular. It 
will be evident from such a review that the unique- 
ness in temple design is not a chance happening and 
that the cultural tradition of Kathmandu right at the 
formative times for Hindu temple architecture was 
strikingly different from that of the Gangetic plains. 
We shall look at the Lichchhavi chaitya, the tamra- 
lep technique of stone polish, the pokhari (the city 
reservoir system), and the stone water conduits in a 
comparative vein so that their linkages, or lack of it, 
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with similar elements in the general Indian architec- 
tural scene is brought to the fore. 


The Lichchhavi chaitya states a difference 

In Nepali religious architecture, the Buddhist chai- 
tya appears quite early, along with the monastery, 
and even though we have no vihara (monastery) 
in its original form from Lichchhavi times, several 
hundred chaitya have survived. At least two of them 
carry dated inscriptions to prove the period of con- 
secration: the Lichchhavi chaitya of Chabel carries 
the date 679 CE, and the other from Subahal in Pa- 
tan is inscribed with the date 758 CE.' These votive 
chaitya appear in the scene around the 5th century 
CE along with the avarana temples in the Hindu do- 
main. The designs evident in the chaitya are varied 
and elaborate at the same time for so early a peri- 
od and niche motifs indicate the prevalence of the 
mantrayana practice of Buddhism. The Lichchhavi 





' Fig. 8-1: The dated chaitya from the Lichchhavi period from Subahal, Patan (left) and Chabel (right). 
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monastery appears to have a single religious edifice 
that served the twin purpose of monastery as well as 
chaitya coutt. 

Looking like miniatures, these votive chaitya are 
usually small enough to be contained within a one 
metre cube. The base stone of the chaitya is in the 
bimsatikona format and its anda is a slightly elon- 
gated hemisphere. This is usually placed on a two- 
tier plinth base with niches in all four axes. It seems 
like a miniature copy of a structure with a hemi- 
spherical hiranyagarva placed atop a two-storeyed 
sanctum, the lower one with the kirtimukh motif in 
the torana, and the upper one with the laurel motif 
torana much like the gavakshya form. The whole 
structure is polished in the characteristic tamralep 
fashion, a Lichchhavi trademark. 

The chaitya court appears first in Mahayana Bud- 
dhist architecture of Gandhar and developed over 
several centuries as a new religious building type. 
Although the stupa and monastery as building types 
were known, Gandhar stylisation of the chaitya was 
unique, with several innovations such as multiple 
square plinths and multiple circular drums support- 
ing an ornamental hemisphere, stepped inverted 
pyramid for the hermika and the multiple chhatri on 
the central pole, and the decorative tri-foil, estab- 
lishing a forward orientation to the otherwise direc- 
tionally neutral form.’ The chaitya court appears to 
be a combination of that form and the concept of the 
hypaethral religious space. While the others, like the 
Sunga, Kushan, Mathura and Gupta developments 
took to the chaitya hall and elaborated this typology, 
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Fig. 8-2: Lichchhavi chaitya in Kohiti fitted on a recent lotus base and 
with a new hermica top. 





the open chaitya court remained the invention of the 
Gandhar movement alone. This fine point of distinc- 
tion in Buddhist architectural development between 
the Gandhar and the rest of Indo-Gangetic move- 
ments that followed provides an important clue in 
tracing the evolution of the Hindu architectural de- 
velopments also. For, we can see that the develop- 
ment of the Gupta temple form was influenced by 
the chaitya hall significantly within the context of 
the revival of Vedic architectural philosophy, and 
also that the later Hindu architectural developments 
such as the Chalukyan and the Pallav continued on 
the Gupta path. Likewise, in places isolated from 
the traditions of chaitya halls and located away from 
Gupta influences, the development of the Hindu 
temple architecture appears to have taken a differ- 
ent path. 

The chaitya hall that helped Guptas form ar- 
chitectural ideas for the Hindu temples was absent 
in the Kathmandu Valley and that apparently led it 
along the path of its architectural uniqueness. The 
Buddhist architecture of Kathmandu stands apart 
from that of north and central India by the total ab- 
sence of the chaitya hall as a building type there. 
Instead, Kathmandu Buddhist architecture appears 
related to the chaitya court of Gandhar. The chaitya 
of the Gandhar tradition are the earliest buildings in 
South Asia to show evidence of knowledge of mul- 
tiple plinths. The format of the Lichchhavi chaitya 
appears similar to that of the Gandhar chaitya. How- 
ever, its symbolism appears to indicate awareness of 
the nascent Vajrayana philosophy. Also, this three- 
layered format is similar to the Eduka temple, which, 
according to Vishnudharmottara (c. the 6th century 
CE) also had ‘at least three sanctum terraces’ and al- 
so a mound created possibly for individual ancestral 
worship by putting together ashes, bones, and other 
remains after cremation (Banerjee 1980: 107-8). It is 
interesting to note that the tantrik Saiva temples in 
Nepal were already displaying the triple-chariot for- 
mat and Vajrayana Buddhism was following closely 
on a similar path of ritual elaboration. 


The tamralep technique of stone polish 

Along with the Lichchhavi chaitya, the Lichch- 
havi period of Nepal has also left other ensembles 
of art and architecture in stone such as the avarana 
temples, Siva-/inga, and religious sculptures. All of 
these are recognised as Lichchhavi because of the 
unique polished finish they exhibit. The hallmark 
of Lichchhavi skill in stone art and architecture is 
this polishing technique which gave a dark metal- 


lic shine like glass to dark hard stone (quartzite and 
granite). This technique is found used in Nepal in 
the Lichchhavi period only. The technique seems 
to have been discarded in favour of bronze works 
around the 10th century. Thus, the end of the ap- 
plication of the polishing technique on stone is con- 
current with the end of Lichchhavi rule, and later 
stone artefacts were limited to softer stones without 
such polish. Since Hinayana Buddhism also began 
to wane in the Valley around the same time, it is 
possible that the practice went out of use because it 
was a skill associated with Hinayana. 

It is important to note that such a polishing tech- 
nique was not used in Gandhar, Kushan or Gupta tra- 
ditions.* If one looks further back, however, similar 
techniques are found used in the Ashokan phase of 
the Mauryan Gupta period, where it abruptly appears 
and also goes out of use within 50 years. This abrupt 
appearance has been explained by Indian historians 
as due to Emperor Ashok using Persian stone carv- 
ers.’ It is plausible that the first city of the Greeks in 
the Indus, Sirkap (also called Bhir), brought Greek 
polishing craftsmen and Persian stonecutters togeth- 
er.’ These skilled workers seem to have joined the 
Ashokan movement for stately works. However, as 
we see similar polish in the religious caves of the 
Ajivika sainthood in the Barabar hills, for which 
state-sponsored skilled workers could hardly have 
been made available, it would appear that the skill 
had already been absorbed in the Magadha republic 
area before the Mauryan period. The large number 
of Lichchhavi chaitya and their excellence in both 
motif and polishing technique have no precedent in 
the immediate post-Ashokan revival periods. We 
may, therefore, surmise the possibility of the so- 
called Lichchhavi chaitya predating the Lichchhavi 
and relate it to the Sakya, Koli and Vrijji. As in- 
digenous Kirat art exclusively used buff sandstone 
without polish, the technique must be attributed to 
one or all of the incoming groups. 


The pokhari system of reservoir 

As ancient societies often recognised the ruler as a 
descendant of the gods, or exercised their power on 
their behalf, they used the best of their minds, ma- 
terials and technology to eulogise gods, kings and 
emperors. In architecture, this resulted in the design, 
development and construction of a large number of 
religious and royal edifices. Their continued reli- 
gious and ritual importance ensured their survival 
and maintenance over the ages. Buildings and struc- 
tures of godly and royal importance, and ruins and 
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remains of such edifices, dominate the built heritage 
passed on to posterity by most ancient civilisations; 
utilitarian structures are in general rare amid such 
an array of temples and tombs of the kings. Among 
such rarities may be listed the Great Bath of Mo- 
henjodaro, the Roman Aqueduct, and the pit water 
conduits of the Kathmandu Valley. Although con- 
sideration of some ritual need appears behind the ev- 
olution of the structure, the pit conduit, called hiti in 
the local tongue, is a utilitarian structure constructed 
for the use of the common man. Ironically, it is this 
very commonplaceness of the hiti that masks its im- 
portance. 

The Kathmandu Valley’s architectural marvel of 
the pit water conduit is only a small element in an 
extensive system of water structures developed as 
much for irrigation as for urban water supply. The 
utilitarian excellence of the Lichchhavi waterworks 
was matched by its ornamental use. The most illus- 
trious example of ornamental as well as monumen- 
tal use of water in Nepali architecture may be read 
in the description of the 7th-century palace of Kai- 
lashkutbhavan, which, in the words of the Chinese 
ambassador, Wang Huen Che, was designed in three 
courts and 


...at each of the four corners of the central 
seven storey...tower there projects a water pipe 
of copper. At the base there are golden drag- 
ons, which spout forth water. From the summit 
of the tower water is poured through a tunnel, 
which finds its way down below streaming like 
a fountain from the mouth of the Makara. 


The central tower of Kailashkutbhavan was appar- 
ently designed as a monument to Lord Siva in Kai- 
lash and its waterworks an ornamental reflection 
on the river Ganga, lodged in his tresses and flow- 
ing down to earth and out through a conduit in the 
shape of Makara, which is Ganga herself (Tiwari 
2002). The Kailashkutbhavan waterworks were so 
important that a special officer called the paniya- 
karmantika was named as a royal household staff 
in inscriptions. 


Hiti: ancient and unique 

Although the glitter and charm of the multiple- 
roofed temples and palaces often draw the view- 
er’s eye skywards, and the architectural marvel of 
the water conduit pits is sometimes relegated to the 
background, the uniqueness of the pits as an urban 
utility as well as their ancientness makes the hiti a 
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heritage of Nepal as grand as the temples. With an 
inscribed stone that describes its construction for 
public use and dating it to 550 CE,° the sunken wa- 
ter supply pit system of Satyanarayan at Hadigaun is 
the oldest iti extant in the Valley and comes from 
the Lichchhavi period. It is a homage to the technol- 
ogy of the times that it continues to function to this 
day.® It was certainly not the first of its kind to be 
built and the Aiti as a utility structure was already in 
use for some time by then.’ Research in settlement 
sites of late Kirat occupation may well yield remains 
of systems much older than that of Satyanarayan. 

Systems and structures of urban services such as 
wastewater disposal provide important indicators of 
large and dense settlements. For such reasons, the 
presence of terracotta ring wells’ is usually taken by 
archaeologists as a physical indicator of the emer- 
gence of dense settlements in the Gangetic plains 
after the second half of the Ist millennium BCE. 
This is, however, a system of wastewater disposal 
that would be useful in areas with a flat terrain and 
where absorptive soil is available. It is no surprise, 
therefore, that no such ring wells are evident in the 
ancient urban centres of the Kathmandu Valley; the 
tradition of building settlements in ridges’? must 
have provided a natural drainage for wastewater. 
Even if such a problem had been felt in some sec- 
tions of the settlement, the Achaemenid knowledge 
of ring wells had been introduced too far away to 
be available to Kirat Nepal. Kathmandu’s ancient 
urbanisation appears based on a system much dif- 
ferent from that of the Gangetic plains. It is notable 
that the towns belonging to the earlier Indus-Saras- 
woti civilisation also did not use ring wells; they had 
developed and used a system of drains to get rid of 
urban wastewater. 

Systems of water supply and their structures are 
important indicators of dense settlements as every 
such settlement with its large population would need 
a good supply of water. The towns belonging to both 
the Indus-Saraswoti and the Gangetic civilisations 
used shallow wells for the supply of water as these 
towns were located on river banks or close enough 
to give shallow wells access to replenishable ground 
water. For the Kirat towns located on hilltops and 
ridges, even while the well was known, it was not 
practical enough to be a common system for the 
supply of water. It must have been for such reasons 
that even after the arrival of the Lichchhavi from the 
Gangetic plains in the Ist century CE and the siting 
and extension of towns onto riverbanks, the well did 
not become a common feature in the Valley’s urban 


centres. This must also mean that an alternate water 
supply system was prevalent in Kirat Kathmandu, 
and its efficiency and practicality must have made 
sense to the Lichchhavi as well. 

An analysis of Lichchhavi inscriptions makes 
it clear that the Kirat water supply to ridge-top set- 
tlements was developed around a rain-fed reservoir 
located at a higher section of the settlement (Tiwari 
2001). These reservoirs were also sometimes fed 
by canals; canals, called tilamaka in Lichchhavi in- 
scriptions, were also used to carry water to the distri- 
bution outlets in the sunken pits. By the Lichchhavi 
period, further specialisation in the system appears 
to have taken place as the knowledge from the plains 
merged with that of the Valley. Tilamaka was simi- 
lar to paniya marga (water canal) in the Lichchhavi 
state language, Sanskrit, but it was also applied to the 
pranali-jaladroni system, or the system of the canal 
and the conduit. Even as the latter phrase should 
have been normally used for the sunken pit system, 
the parallel and extensive use of Kirat term, tila,"’ in 
the inscriptions could suggest that the system pre- 
dates the arrival of the Lichchhavi in the Valley. 

Although the use of reservoirs, whether rain-fed or 
canal-fed, is commonly observed in other urban soci- 
eties in the region,” sunken water structures are rare. 
It should be noted that the vavoli—the stepped pit and 
well system, seen in north India and often mistaken to 
be of the same genus—is in principle much different 
from the hiti system of the Kathmandu Valley. 


Flowing and falling water: The objective feature 
The vavoli” is also a deep pit water system. It ap- 
pears to have developed during the Sultanate peri- 
od in Delhi.'* However, the idea of the vavoli is an 
extension of the well system, which was known in 
the Gangetic plains long before the coming of the 
Sultans. The vavoli is a pond dug deep enough to 
be fed by sub-surface water, and established first by 
making a well; it is not a system of water in flow. 
Since the water is not in flow and does not have to 
fall to a lower level, it is used like a pond. For these 
reasons, neither is there any need to waterproof the 
sidewalls of the stepped access nor is the pit drained. 
Although excellent in artistic expression, the vavoli 
technically simply goes down to reach the water at 
the level it exists underground. For such reasons, as 
a system it was later supplanted by the use of the 
Persian wheel to raise well water to reservoir tanks 
at ground level. 

That a simple stepped well system was known to 
the Lichchhavi can be seen from an existing shal- 





Fig. 8-3: The conduit pit of Nagabahal, Patan. 


low stepped well at Hadigaun,'> and an advance in 
the concept seems to have been made by the incor- 
poration of flow as well, a fact indicated by the Te 
Bahal inscription, which mentions kupan-jala-dra- 
vanika," literally, a water conduit fed by a well. This 
is obviously different from the pranali-jala-droni, 
the water supply system of the conduit fed by a ca- 
nal. Thus, unlike in the vavoli, these improvements 
brought about the distribution of well water through 
flows, a distinctive and important aspect of the hiti 
system that already existed in the Valley at the time 
of construction of the Te Bahal system. Indeed, it 
must be the pranali-jala-droni system that prompted 
the innovation. For Kathmandu, the availability of 
flowing/falling water seems to have been so impor- 
tant that when stagnant water sources such as wells 
and ponds were used, such as in the pit conduit of 
Bhagavati Bahal, they used machines to lift water 
and send it through the conduit—a fact testified to 
by the wording ‘saliloddhara yantra’ used in the 
Lichchhavi inscription there. We can observe that 
the hiti system is both conceptually and technologi- 
cally different from the vavoli. These differences, in 
the main, are threefold: (1) canalling of water over 
distances” to distribute it to the required places; (11) 
delivery through conduits and the provision of a 
small freefall for ease of use and ‘ritual purity’; and 
(iii) provision for draining of the pit. The structure 
is unique to ancient Kathmandu Valley although, as 
will be evident from the discussions further down, 
a similar structure appears unearthed by archaeolo- 
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gists at the citadel mound of Mohenjodaro. The re- 
mains of a potential prototype are also discernible in 
an archaeological structure at Tilaurakot. 

It is from the term tilamaka that the mediaeval 
terminology for the sunken water structure, hiti, ap- 
pears to have developed (by borrowing ti and add- 
ing hi'*). The fact that the inscriptions use tilamaka 
more frequently than Sanskrit phrases such as pani- 
ya marga (lit. ‘water canal’) would support the in- 
ference that the non-Sanskrit term tilamaka is Kirat 
for canal or a waterway, where ‘ti’ is a furrow that 
carried water (‘la’ or ‘lam’) to the conduit pit collec- 
tively called ‘tilam’. Such a conclusion can also be 
drawn from the use of the Sanskrit phrase, pranali 
jaladroni, which is literally a conduit fed by a canal. 
It would appear that ti-/a stood for ‘flowing water’ 
as different from la-kha, which apparently meant 
stagnant water as in lakhamaka, possibly a deep pit 
or well.'? Such specialised terminologies and their 
use in the Lichchhavi period should reinforce the 
conclusion that these systems of water supply were 
in use in the Kirat period. 

Today, the system of piped water supply, res- 
ervoirs, pipes and spigots may appear simple and 
common. However, when the Kirat came up with 
tilamaka and the Lichchhavi developed it into 
pranali jaladroni, they had only nature and natu- 
ral formations such as ponds, rivers and waterfalls 
to refer to. And it is a tribute to their technological 
genius that the three natural elements were adapted 
into the reservoir, canal and conduit. That such were 
the sources behind this innovation is attested to by 
the terminology as well as artistic motifs used in the 
conduit pit. The Sanskrit term droni means a trough 
or a conduit that sends down water as from a bucket 
and also as rain-giving cloud. The imagery of Yaksa 
bearing the conduit and the portrayal of contortion 
and the stress of load he bears is an example of Sai- 
va symbolism. Likewise, the makara, the mythical 
sea animal like the crocodile in Saiva symbolism, 
invariably depicted with an upturned snout to form 
the mouth of the conduit symbolises the delivery of 
the holy Ganga water. Therefore, symbolically, too, 
flowing water as a requirement for the purity of wa- 
ter for ritual purposes is evidenced by the conduit 
pit system. 


The technology of the hiti 

Although the application of the principle of gravity 
flow to transport water from the reservoir to the pit 
may not seem like ground-breaking technology, us- 
ing the same principle to drain water out of the deep 
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pit and developing a design and construction tech- 
nology that would work for more than a thousand 
year is. Brick arched drainage channels constructed 
at such depths demand deep trenching and/or tun- 
nelling techniques. The construction of a chain of 
conduit pits with successive conduits at a level low- 
er than the previous ones demands the use of filters 
in between to assure the purity of water all along 
the chain. Indeed, a complex maze of brick-lined, 
tile-covered circulating contraption with sand beds 
in sections was constructed immediately behind the 
conduits. This system is capable of settling silt, fil- 
tering and, even more amazingly, controlling and 
regulating the flow of water as it comes out of the 
spout. What seems to be an architectural feature of 
progressively reducing terraces leading down to the 
pit actually covers the filtration and regulating struc- 
ture of the conduit system. Another marvel is the 
waterproofing technology applied to the sides and 
bottom of the conduit pit. Not only the conduit pits 
but also the sides and bottom of the reservoir ponds 
were made waterproof by the application of an al- 
most foot-thick layer of a particular type of lake silt 
deposit of grey/black soil. 

The small size of the drain-off channel and its 
use as a supply channel to pit conduits located at 
lower levels defy the possibility of maintenance 
and repair action and it is a wonder how these were 
maintained or kept running and operational for so 
long. Whereas indigenous cultural practices linked 
to the maintenance of the supply canal and well 
system are very distinct and articulated in the sithi 
festival, among others, no such practices are known 
about the Aiti drainage and filter-bed maintenance. 
Local people mention the use of an unbelievable 
means of maintenance such as the drains being un- 
clogged and cleared by snakes as they go into the 
system in pursuit of their prey, toads! Local people 
recall that it was traditional in the Alko-hiti com- 
munity to let fish and snakes into the waters of the 
drainage pit. According to them, the residents of 
the neighbourhood were required to let any snake 
found in their land loose into the same pit. It seems 
the custom of raising fish in the shallow waters 
of the drainage pit helped in the removal of moss, 
which served as food for the fish. Likewise, the 
toads fed on the fish and snakes would enter the 
drainage channel and slide through it as they fed on 
the toads, keeping the system maintenance free, as 
it were. Could this be a case of a self-maintaining 
aqua-technology assisted by animals such as fish, 
toads and even snakes? 








Fig. 8-4: The elf and makara motifs in the conduit design, 
Jayabageswori, Pashupati. 


Possible precedents 
Two structures, the famed Great Bath from Mohen- 
jodaro and another from Tilaurakot, also labelled a 
bath by archaeologists, appear to be possible prec- 
edents of the hiti system. Although the great physi- 
cal distance and temporal separation might, at first 
glance, inhibit one from seeing these structures as 
precedents, the cultural linkage between the Saka of 
the Indus, the Sakya of Kapilvastu,”° and the Kirat of 
the Kathmandu Valley is traceable (Tiwari 2002). 
The Great Bath of Mohenjodaro,”! dating pos- 
sibly from 1500-2000 BCE, is a finely built brick 
structure 39 feet long, 23 feet broad and 8 feet deep. 
The bath is placed in a paved courtyard with a col- 
onnaded covered passage all round. The court ap- 
pears to have been defined by ceremonial rooms to 
the north, an entrance wing to the south and serv- 
ice rooms to the east. The floor of the bath is ap- 
proached from the north and the south by flights of 
brick steps. The floor has bricks on the edge set in 
gypsum mortar and the side walls are also made wa- 
terproof through the use of similar mortar as well as 
mud packing. A floor outlet provided at the south- 
west corner of the pit leads wastewater to a corbel- 
arched brick drain. From a well located in one of the 
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water-proofing, filtration and settling 





















































of water through circulation in a maze 
of channels, and the ritual use of water. 
Unlike in Kathmandu where the hiti de- 
veloped into a common utility structure 
and its ritual aspects became peripheral, 
the Great Bath of Mohenjodaro, with its 










































































































































































associated building around the court and 
its prime location, seems to indicate its 
dominant role in water rituals central to 
society. 

A less exotic but nevertheless inter- 
esting ruin of a structure reported from 
Tilaurakot (Nakamura, 2000: 135) also 
seems to be a miniature pit bath (Rijal 
1979: 35). Tilaurakot-Kapilvastu was 
the capital of the ancient Sakya king- 




















dom with the Buddha as its most famous 
Sakya. Its habitation has been established 
to have extended from the 8th century 
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BCE to the 2nd century CE. Like Mo- 
henjodaro, the Sakya city of Kapilvastu 
is also planned on a gridiron street pat- 
tern with buildings based on the court- 
yard system. Its architecture is also fully 
based on a baked brick construction. It 
is in this context that the miniature bath 
structure of Mound VII assumes signifi- 
cance in that it appears to be an interme- 
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Fig. 8-5: Conjectural Slinaiay of the Great Bath of Mohenjodaro. 


service rooms in the northeast, water was fed to the 
pit by way of floor channels. 

The provision of the flight of steps on two sides 
and also the drainage outlet clearly show that the pit 
was not meant to function as a shallow pond. The 
elaborate arrangement of feeding well water to the 
system should also tell us that the ritual use of water 
in Mohenjodaro also needed it to ‘flow and fall’ like 
in the hiti of Kathmandu. As a matter of fact, the 
archaeological remains of the Great Bath compare 
exactly with the form and technology of construc- 
tion of the hiti of Kathmandu; it can be conjecturally 
reconstructed into a conduit pit system with three 
channel spouts to the east and possibly also with an- 
other three in the west. 

It is notable here that the ruins of the Great Bath 
of Mohenjodaro are related to the Nepali Aiti not 
only by way of the architectural form of the pit but 
also in terms of the application of the technique of 


the Mohenjodaro Bath and the utilitarian 
ones like those in Kathmandu. 

It can be observed that the water to the bath pit 
system was fed by a channel starting from a well 
located further to the north and that the channel cir- 
culated water around the pit. This seems very much 
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Fig. 8-6: The ‘restored’ ruins R-40, “ae Vil, Tilaurakot. 
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Fig. 8-7: Conjectural drawing of conduit pit (left) and archaeological ruins R-40, Mound VII, Tilaurakot (right). 


like a filtration and settling system, and apparently 
clean water collected on the southeast corner before 
being fed into the pit by way of a conduit. The pro- 
portioning of the pit is clearly based on a square and 
the drainage pit was a quarter circle. The system was 
possibly approached by a timber ladder placed in a 
north-south axis along the west wall. The remains 


Notes 

1 The donor of the Lichchhavi chaitya at the Dhando premises 

at Chabel is named Sthanu Verma. The role of the Verma 

in the development of Buddhism appears to have been as 
strong as their contribution in popularising Saivism. 

The stupas hence, whether Ashokan or others from 

Kapilvastu, were shallow hemispheres raised from a paved 

space. 

3 Some such polished sculptural fragments found in Mathura 
area are also Mauryan. 

4 The carvers’ family marks left in stumps of Ashokan pillars 
still to be seen in the Chunar hills of Bihar in India are identified 
as Persian. The design and execution of Ashoka’s Pataliputra 
palace are akin to the pillared halls of contemporary Persepolis. 
Of course, the Persians had arrived in the Indus earlier, around 
the 5th century BCE, only to be overtaken by the Greeks. 
Within 25 years after the arrival of Alexander, Chandragupta 
Maurya established the Mauryan Empire, in 301 BCE. 

5 Some polished stone ornaments have been found in Bhir, 
Taxila, but experts have placed them as early Mauryan. 

6 Constructed by Bharabi, the grandson of Manadeva. 

7  Aninscription issued by King Manadeva, whose rule started 
c. 464 CE, documents the construction of a similar structure. 
Local folklore, an indigenous information source, indicate 


to 


clearly support the conjecture that it was a pit con- 
duit of a small size, possibly meant as a private bath. 
(Fig. 8-7 above). 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the hiti of Kath- 
mandu are unique as public urban service structures 
with antecedents as civic-ritual structures or as baths 
that preceded developments in the Gangetic plains. 


that hiti were already in use by early 5th century CE (ref. 
folklore associated with Bajrayogini of Sankhu). 

8 The flow of water in the conduit has dried up since 2004, 
when an illconceived ‘conservation’ of its reservoir pond, 
the Gahana Pokhani, cut off its supply. 

9 Called varchakupa in early Buddhist literature. The idea of 

such wastewater disposal wells is believed to have arrived 

to the Indus area with the expansion of the Achaemenid 

Empire, although its presence in such contemporary towns 

as Mahanagar as far away as Bangladesh may suggest 

otherwise. The ring wells had been known to Mesopotamia 
as early as the 4th millennium BCE. 

The Kirat settlements were always located on ridges and 

were called pringga. With the coming of the Lichchhavi, 

settlements such as Devagarta Grama (the current Deupatan 
or Devapattana) and Daxinakoli Grama (currently part of 

Kathmandu to the west of Indrachowk) were built on river 

banks. 

11 As Kirat noun words were usually ended with short ‘-m’, 
‘-ng’, etc, the root term for tilam-aka should be tila. Likewise 
di for dim-aka and lakha for lakham-aka may be inferred. 

12 The Sakya capital city of Kapilavastu (Tilaurakot) shows the 
use of a large reservoir pond that was fed by water diverted 
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from the Banaganga River. 

A series of steps are built leading down to a sunken pit fed 
by a well on its side. These go down to depths of 20 to 50 
feet below ground level. Becker-Ritterspach, 1995 (p. 4: 
sketch of a vavoli from Vardhawan dated to 1294 CE). 
W.H. Saddiqi, “Water Supply System of Fatehpur Sikri’, 
a paper presented at Third South Asian Archaeological 
Congress, Islamabad. 

Located in a private compound west of Bhimnani, Kwotal 
Tole, Hadigaun. 

Dravanika is a small droni, the former being a diminutive of 
the latter in Sanskrit. 

So far, only a few water conduits, such as those around 
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Architecture of Pit Water Conduits 


Kumveswor in Patan, are known to have been based on 
local aquifers. These belong to the mid-Malla period. 

Hiti is written as Yi-Ti in Gopalarajavamsabali, a 15th- 
century document. 

The Kirat term for water was apparently Ja and vala (cf. la 
and vaa of Newar). Likewise, ti meant conduit, kha a pit or 
well, and khu a river. 

The Sakya were called Saka(na) in the Ashokan period. 
This is evidenced by the inscription ‘Sa-ka-na-sya’ seen in 
a token datable to the 2nd century BCE found in Tilaurakot 
(Rijal 1979: 36). 

See Wheeler, pp. 40-43, for a general description and 
interpretation. 
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Temples of the Kirat 
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The masterful and grand architectural achievements 
of the Malla period (12th-18th century), combined 
with the extensive presence of the monumental her- 
itage from the period, tends to overwhelm the de- 
velopment of earlier periods and obscure the contri- 
bution it had assimilated from the preceding phases 
of architectural progress. The Malla period was pre- 
ceded by over a thousand-year-long history of such 
high culture, including architectural developments 
of such notable standing that Nepali historians of- 
ten refer to the Lichchhavi period (Sth-9th century) 
as the Golden Era of Nepali cultural development. 
The period of the Verma (1st-5th century) and that 
of the Kirat before that also appear to have been as 
active in the development of religious architecture. 
The temples of the Malla period, particularly the 
degah and the dyochhen, are, in a way, a summary 
of this active history and tradition of development. 
In this chapter, we shall construct a chronological 
history of the progressive build-up of Nepali temple 
architecture. 

The famous chronicle from the Malla period, the 
Gopalarajavamsabali, presents the Gopal (a cow- 
herd group of Indo-Aryan stock) as the first tribals 
making their home in the Valley and they were tak- 
en over soon by the Mahispal (a buffalo-herd group 
of Tibeto-Burman stock). Both groups were based 
around Matatirtha, on the southwest reaches of the 
Valley. An anthropological reflection of such a past 
can possibly be seen in the farming groups which 
presently go by the clan names Sapu (cow-herd) and 
Mehpu (buffalo-herd) and which live on either side 
of the Chandragiri mountain. This inter-assimila- 
tion of the two nomadic herds in the Valley seems to 
have been so thorough over history that modern-day 
anthropologists characterise the stock of the Newar 
as Indo-Aryan-Tibeto-Burman, and this happened 
so long ago that Newars are taken as the aboriginal 
dwellers. It can be inferred jointly from Gopalaraja- 
vamsabali and Sumatitantra, a jyotish document of 
mid-Lichchhavi Nepal, that the historical time of the 


arrival of the Gopal cowherd clan was 1101 BCE, 
2000 years after the beginning of the mythological 
era of Kaliyug. 

Gopalarajavamsabali also states that the Mahis- 
pal quickly lost power to the Kirat, a splinter group 
of the Saka that migrated out of the Indus-Saras- 
woti basin in the last quarter of the 2nd millennium 
BCE. From a verse from Manusmriti, a Hindu lit- 
erary work said to have been composed c, the 4th 
century BCE, we can infer that quite a few of the 
11 splinters groups formed the nucleus of the great 
building cultures in Asia, e.g., the Odra (now known 
as Andhra) of the foothills of the Vindhyachal, the 
dravida and the Pallav of the Deccan, the China 
(now known as the Chin dynasty) of the Wei Valley, 
and the Kamboja of Cambodia. In the Himalayan 
region that Nepal covers at present, the other two 
splinter groups, the Khas and the Kirat, made their 
home. Further movement eastwards brought the Ki- 
rat into the Kathmandu Valley with its alluvial soil 
not only providing a respite from the rocky depos- 
its of the Khas territory but also triggering a retrace 
of an architectural journey with brick and wood. In 
the Kathmandu Valley, the Kirat built culture would 
have been greatly supported and enriched by the 
availability of the rich lake bottom deposit of clay. 
This brick-based culture, archaeologically substanti- 
ated to have existed before the arrival of the Verma 
and Lichchhavi in Kathmandu, grew stronger with 
the passage of history and finally culminated in the 
classical Malla architecture. 

The Indus cultural background of the Kirat and 
their interplay with the valley environment made 
Kathmandu a flourishing centre of proto-Saivism 
and the cult of the worshipful bull (Tiwari 2002). 
The cult of the mother-goddesses was also as popu- 
lar and the sacrifice of animals to propitiate the god- 
desses became a common ritual. The strongest indi- 
cator of both the linkage and tenacity of cult worship 
may, however, be seen in the horned deities from 
Early Indus civilisation and the persisting Jyapu tra- 
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"Fig. 9-1: ry common cult of buffalo horns? House at Gyangtse, Tibet (left); temple at Mazipat, Kathmandu (centre); 
and polychrome painted pot from Lewan, Early Indus Civilisation (right). 


dition of worshipping the horns of the buffalo and 
their placement over the entrance of their numinous 
shrines. In the original land of the Mahispal herds, 
Tibet, the tradition of placing the horns of the sac- 
rificed yak atop the entrance or at the highest place 
above it persists. 

The numinous stones, selected unaltered from 
the natural world and grouped together at a potent 
spot appears to have formed the early Kirat place 
of veneration. The hypaethral court seems to have 
drawn heavily from the nomadic traditions of the 
Mahispal, or they themselves could have acquired 
it along their march through the rugged terrain of 
the Himalayan foothills. In the Kirat development, 
two such clearings, each with its group of numinous 
stones, digvara in their own terminology (gvara for 
the Malla farming groups), was to stay on for each 
settlement. These groups of stones were worshipped 
as a family of gods. The first religious type of build- 
ing appears to have developed as the in-settlement 
group of venerated stones was provided with a shel- 
ter. When the Verma and the Lichchhavi came to 
the Valley, they gave a Sanskrit name to it—the 
devakula. The group of divine stones left unshel- 
tered in the open around the settlement went by the 
plain name, digvara. The twin sets of the in-town 
divine residence, devakula, and its out-of-town 
counterpart, digvara, left in the open pith largely 
determined the form and structure of the pringga, a 
typical Kirat settlement (Chapter 5). 

We find reference to several devakula temples in 
the Lichchhavi inscriptions of the Kathmandu Val- 
ley. One such temple is the Sivaka devakula that 
first appears in King Basantadev’s inscription from 
Thankot dated 507 CE. This was later called Sandhu 
devakula by Jishnugupta in 631 CE and Sivagal de- 
vakula by Narendradev in 643 CE. That the shrine 
Sivaka devakula belonged to a non-Lichchhavi faith 
is evident from the first inscription and is recon- 
firmed by the others. A spot verification will show 
that Sivaka devakula refers to a hypaethral numinous 


shrine of the Kirat, now active as Chandanbharates- 
wora in Mahadevgaun near Thankot. Other tem- 
ples, similarly named in inscriptions are the Sasthi 
devakula (Amshuverma, 606 CE), Matin devakula 
(Amshuverma, 610 CE), Bhubaneswora devakula 
(Narendradev, 643 CE), Bringareswora devakula 
(Sivadev, 701 CE), Puttinarayana devakula (Si- 
vadev, 705 CE) and Valasokshi devakula (Jayadev, 
Narayanchaur), etc.' Inscriptional studies and spot 
analyses show that Valasokshi devakula and Matin 
devakula were pre-Lichchhavi mother-goddesses 
sites, the first named located west of Satyanarayan 
at Hadigaun and the second at Tyagal of Patan. All 
of them were of a hypaethral nature and belonged to 
the proto-Saiva family of gods that included mother- 
goddesses. The Sasthi devakula shrine of Kumar is 
also in the Saiva tradition. Even the Puttinarayana 
devakula, with its practice of animal sacrifice, is not 
a Vaisnav temple. 

It is notable that the suffix ‘isvara” and ‘-sva- 
mi’ have been consistently used by the Lichchhavi 
to denote the Jinga and the Vaisnav image respec- 
tively. The temples referred to as devakula belonged 
to groups and practices outside of the Vaisnav tra- 
dition, were not Siva-linga shrines, and had more 
than one god image in the shrine. The Sanskrit 
lexicon definition of devakula as a family of gods 
or a shrine housing images of such a family con- 
firms the worship of multiple images as a character 
of the devakula shrine. In his celebrated inscription 
of Hadigaun that lists state grants to temples and 
monasteries, Amshuverma omits direct reference to 
any devakula temple, lumping them all together as 
tadanya devakula and allocates the smallest amount 
to each of these. Such an omission suggests a lack 
of importance accorded to devakula temples and 
implies that these were places of veneration of the 
non-Lichchhavi section of society, i.e., the Kirat. 
The absence of the term devakula in Vastushastra 
literature, including the Manasara, and its first use 
in an inscription in the shrine’ at Mat near Mathura, 


From Allchin, 1982 


c. Ist-2nd century CE, tells us that the term had not 
even been coined in Hindu temples by the time the 
Manasara was written. 

The cultural tradition and practice of reconstruc- 
tion, repair and adding embellishments as acts of 
great religious merit has stripped authenticity from 
all of the devakula buildings from the Kirat or Lich- 
chhavi period. As all the known devakula sites have 
been spots of continuous religious activity, the Kirat 
devakula are subject to gradual transformations over 
history. Historical documents show that they came 
to be referred as dathugvara in the early Malla pe- 
riod, recognising their central place in the settlement 
pattern. The term dyochhen seems to have been the 
preferred way of referring to it in the late Malla pe- 
riod. Also, in the case of the outer digvara spots of 
veneration, the rise in the popularity of digu-dyo 
practices and its overlap with the digvara sites in the 
Malla period appear to have brought about signifi- 
cant architectural interventions at such sites. Several 
of them have apparently been adapted for the use of 
images belonging to later religious faiths. However, 
if we take the close similarity of the current build- 
ing at a devakula site with the dyochhen of Malla 
period as the criterion of authentication, then sev- 
eral ‘temple buildings’, such as Manamaneswori of 
Hadigaun, Mahalaxmi of Tyagal in Patan, and the 
dyochhen of Tunaldevi in Hadigaun, may be accept- 
ed as early examples of devakula. Considering that 
they have been sites and buildings in active living 
religious practice for thousands of years, such a cri- 
terion of ‘authenticity’ should not be unreasonable. 

As an excavated ruin, a well-preserved foun- 
dation and forecourt of a devakula temple dating 
from before the period of the Lichchhavi has been 
revealed at the Satyanarayan archaeological site of 
Hadigaun. From this record, we can see that the de- 
vakula temples were already built by the Ist century 
BCE. From devakula to dyochhen there is a chrono- 
logical development frame of over 1500 years. 

Lichchhavi inscriptions do not use any qualify- 
ing adjective to describe the design or form of de- 
vakula temples and as such little or no description of 
such temples can be constructed from them. From 
the perspective of the materials of construction, 
however, we have a significant amount of informa- 
tion provided in an inscription that records the res- 
toration of the temple of Matin devakula undertaken 
by Mahasamanta Amshuverma in 610 CE. Since the 
restoration had followed an apparently long period 
of disrepair, the temple would have dated from the 
early 6th century CE or before. This was a ‘brick 
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and wood’ construction. The following section of 
the inscription illuminates the style and nature of the 
temple in its own way:* 


Now that we have repaired carefully in the 
temple of Matin all worn-out wood constitut- 
ing the doors, frames, panels, windows, etc, 
which have been entirely destroyed, since long, 
because through the crevices in the layers of 
bricks that have fallen, a large number of the 
mice and mongoose had attacked the building, 
and now to ensure its good condition for a long 
time to come,... 


From the standard Sanskrit words used in the in- 
scription, e.g., istaka (brick), daru (wood), kapata 
(shutters), vatayana (windows), etc, we can infer 
that the Matin devakula temple had well-coursed 
brickwork in walls and used wooden door shutters 
and windows. The use of the term vatayana, and not 
gavakshya, for ‘window’ should rule out the exist- 
ence of the classical dark sanctum, or garvagriha, 
for the Matin devakula. 

The inscription was retrieved from a wayside site 
between Sundhara and Tyagal in Patan; and a nearby 
dyochhen temple of Mahalaxmi° remains to this day 
a site of annual religious congregation for a group of 
people of Kirat descent. Additionally, the word ‘ma- 
tin’, or matrin, is a degenerate form of ‘matrinam’, 
or mother-goddesses. We may then surmise that 
dyochhen and the Matin devakula of the inscription 
is one and the same. This is further substantiated by 
the fact that the area was called Matilam kshetra® as 
late as 1497 CE. It is also notable that the dyochhen 
is a rectangular two-storeyed brick-and-timber tem- 
ple and relates well with the inscriptional descrip- 
tion of the ‘brick and wood’ Matin devakula (see 
Fig. 1-3). 

A polygonal approximation study (Tiwari 2001) 
of the Lichchhavi capital region from the Narayan- 
chaur inscription of King Jayadev shows the location 
of Valasokshi devakula to be around Satyanarayan, 
Hadigaun. Archaeological excavations have re- 
vealed the foundation remains of brick buildings of 
rectangular and square plans, with the oldest brick- 
work going back to the Ist century BCE. The site 
has images of mother-goddesses from the pre-Lich- 
chhavi period and has Lichchhavi inscriptions and 
images dated to the early 6th century. It can be ob- 
served that the foundation ruins in the southeast cor- 
ner, HSN-S1, belong to a large rectangular building 
facing north and with a paved court in front, HSN 
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63 (See Fig. 3-1). The thickness of the foundation 
wall (90 cm) resembles other two- or three-storeyed 
buildings from later periods, and hence this building 
could well have had more than one floor. The build- 
ing measures 5.45 mx10.20 m on the outside and 
4.15 mx8.45 m on the inside and has a continuous 
one-metre-wide plinth of brick and a forecourt paved 
with triangular bricks at 75 cm below the sanctum 
level. It can be inferred from the other known cases, 
e.g., Pashupatinath and Changunarayan, that the tra- 
dition of paving with triangular bricks was limited to 
important religious spaces; it may, therefore, be con- 
cluded that the building is a religious building and 
not a sattal as earlier interpreted (Verardi 1988). It 
is notable that the measurements of the building give 
a rectangular room whose length is twice its width, 
a proportion seen in a number of existing dyochhen. 
Also the precinct as a whole, including the paving, 
forms a larger square. 

When compared with buildings of the later pe- 
riod, the 4.15 m-wide room could be conjectured to 
have had a post-and-beam timber system, dividing 
the room lengthwise and supporting the ridge of the 
building. What will perhaps be even more illumi- 
nating and emphatically authenticating in assigning 
a conjectural building form for the finds of the ar- 
chaeologist at the Satyanarayan site is the celebrated 
temple of Manamanesvori, Hadigaun. Although the 
dating of Manamanesvori is uncertain, the Lichch- 
havi-era linga inside the temple and other chronicle 
references leave little doubt that it is a Lichchhavi 
site. It will be observed that its foundations as well 
as the plinth and forecourt arrangements and pro- 
portions are strikingly similar to the finds at Saty- 
anarayan. The building is two-storeyed and also has 
a hipped roof supported by a timber post-and-beam 
system that divides the oblong room. It is possible 
that this is the usual devakula temple form since 
Manamaneswori is an active dyochhen. We can, 
thus, conclude that the foundations mentioned in 
the previous paragraph belong to a devakula temple 
from as early as the Ist century BCE and that it is 
most likely Valasokshi devakula itself. 

The architectural development of the Kirat de- 
vakula in Kathmandu stands traced to the Ist cen- 
tury BCE, some centuries before the occurrence of 
the term in an inscription at Mat. Since studies of 
building ruins from the Indus civilisation have not 
shown similar religious building forms, we may 
conclude that the architectural form is not inspired 
by any inherited knowledge from there. 

It has been pointed out in the discussions on form- 
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Fig. 9-2: Conjectural plan of Valasokshi devakula: based on 
archaeological finds. 




































ative influences (Chapter 1, p. 8) that the Kathmandu 
Valley also received in-migration of the Sakya from 
the Kapilvastu area. Since this happened about the 
6th century BCE, early enough to potentially influ- 
ence the development of the devakula, it would be 
meaningful to investigate the state of architecture of 
the Sakya, and also the Malla and the Koli, who also 
joined the Sakya exodus to Kathmandu, although in 
smaller numbers. 

The organisation of the Kirat and the Sakya, par- 
ticularly among the groups in the crafts and building 
trades, appear starkly similar. Although the culture 
of brick was as developed in Kirat Nepal, it is in Pali 
literature, the Mahavamsa in particular, originating 





Fig. 9-3: Image of mother-goddesses at Satyanarayan site. 
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with the city plan. The same typology of building 
was apparently used for the Buddhist monastery. 

Just as the arrival of the Sakya in Kathmandu 
may have been caused no cultural tension in Kirat 
society because of the latter’s Saka background, the 
arrival of the Lichchhavi in Kathmandu and their 
meeting with the Sakya should also have stimulated 
cultural assimilation, for centuries earlier the Lich- 
chhavi and Sakya were also neighbours and shared a 
similar architectural background. Indeed, the Kirat, 
the Sakya and the Lichchhavi may have been close 
cultural allies. 

Of the other social and cultural groups that came 
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Fig. 9-4: Elevation and plan, Manamaneswori, Hadigaun— 
a Standard design of devakula? 





from the Sakya of Kapilvastu that we find mention 
of the bricklayer as itthika-vaddhaki. In Sakya so- 
ciety, craftsmen were organised into 18 different 
trades, often grouped as guilds. These trades related 
to the construction of buildings, temples and cities, 
and bricklaying was one such specialised trade. The 
Kirat society in Kathmandu also specialised in 18 
trades,’ and were culturally separate from the verna- 
based society set up by the Lichchhavi—the two cul- 
tural groups comprising the society of the Lichch- 
havi period was recognised as a composite of ‘four 
verna and eighteen jaat’ (Bajracharya 2030 BS). 
Recent archaeological finds in Tilaurakot, which 
was the Sakya capital of Kapilvastu, confirm a 
highly advanced state of brick-building culture. The 
city flourished from c. the 8th century BCE to the 
2nd century CE and was deserted following Kushan 
conquests in that area. The city was planned in a 
gridiron pattern and was walled in with huge gate- 
way structures located at cardinal points. Although 
much of it is yet to be explored and only a few of the 
finds have been analysed, the Hindu religious build- 
ing, the devalaya, so often mentioned by Chinese 
travellers (such as Huen Tsang and Fa Hian) has not 
yet been identified. However, we can see that the 


courtyard ope of building planning om popular and Fig. 9-5: Tilaurakot—east gate (top); central ruins (centre); and conjec- 
residences lined the main streets in strict conformity tural plan of building with courtyard (bottom). 
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Fig. 9-6: Vesara Siva-linga—Natheswor set up by Maharaj Mahasamanta Sri Kramalilah in 545 CE (left); and Vijayeswor by 
Manadev’s daughter in memory of her husband Devlav (right). 


arts and technology. The Koli religion was largely 
based on the cult of the mother-goddesses and as it 
met with the proto-Saiva religion of the Kirat, the 
resulting cultural mix seems to have led to the de- 
velopment of the Kirat devakula. 

Thus, it would be logical to suppose that Koli re- 
ligious practice and the form of the residential build- 
ing of the Kirat provided the basis for the shelter 
housing the in-town digvara religious stones, the 
devakula. Simple adjustments in form, innovation 
and application of some idea of divine proportions, 
and building with a congregational court in front 
added up to create a religious building typology in 
ancient Nepal. The architectural style, materials and 
technology of the devakula of the Kirat and the new 
concepts brought by the Verma and the Lichchhavi 
soon led to other temple types, ushering in an era of 
grand cultural development. 

In discussions on the uniqueness and influences 
in the formative stage of Nepali architecture (Chap- 





Fig. 9-7: A nagara-styled Siva-linga with inscription of Dhruba-sangha of 
the Vaisya caste, Bhasmeswor, 534 CE. 


ter 1), some of the legendary references to the Ki- 
rat and their religious objects of veneration drawn 
from the epic Mahabharata and Swasthani Puran 
have been cited. Siva, as the Lord of the Kirat, is 
said have expressed as Kirateswor, the linga now 
atop the hillock opposite Gaurighat in the Pashupati 
area. On the discussion on the antiquity of the tiered 
style (Chapter 3), it has been argued that the temples 
of Chandanbharateswora, Thankot, and Gobharates- 
wora, Lubhu, are proto-Saiva devakula of the Kirat. 
The latter argument has been made on the ground 
that the varata, or vesara, style refers to the Kirat 
style. Although both sites still show remnants of 
their devakula past, the main object of veneration in 
either site is now the Siva-linga. As Varata referred 
to the Kirat tribe, we had drawn the inference that 
the varata style could well be a reference to the style 
of the Kirat devakula if they also had straight slop- 
ing hipped roofs as in their latter-day version, the 
dyochhen. 

We know from such well-known architectural 
treatises as the Manasara and the Mayamata, both 
of which were composed within two hundred years 
after the Brihatsamhita, that the vesara style refers 
to a type of design of the Siva-linga with a circular 
yoni or base. It may not be just a coincidental occur- 
rence that all the three Siva-linga associated above 
as Kirat are also with a circular yoni, and we may 
conclude are of the vesara style. 

If Jinga worship began with the Kirat, it could 
only have occurred late in their period. It is more 
likely that the arrival of the Verma precipitated the 
popularity of the worship of Siva in the /inga form. 
It is notable that no linga from ancient Nepal has 
been found to follow the dravida style. Whereas 
those commemorating Lichchhavi rulers and trades- 
men used the nagara style, the Saiva commemora- 
tions of Kirat and other non-Lichhavi/non-Gupta 
clans appear to follow the vesara Siva-linga. 


Notes 


] 


The information within brackets shows the issuing king, the 
year of the issue of the inscription or its location. 

The temple of Bhringareswora housed a set of three kalas, 
representing the heavenly waters, and not a /inga in Lichch- 
havi times and is possibly the only exception in inscriptional 
reference. Otherwise, such suffixes are not used to qualify 
godly spirits of a devakula temple. However, one can learn 
from the reference in the Gopalarajavamsabali that Bhrin- 
gareswora was a proto-Saiva shrine. 

It is notable that this occurs in the ruins of a temple, 
potentially hypaethral in nature. 

The actual reading of the lines relevant to our context 
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(Regmi, 1983 p. 78) is: ‘Rmatindevakulamardhavinipatit 
estaka Pankita Vivara Pravista Nakulakulakulitamushika 
Sarthadura  Vighatita Nirava — Sheshadwarakapata 
Vatayanadi Jirnadarusanghatam Yatnatah Pratisamskarya 
Tasya Dirghatara Paschatkala Sausthitya Nimittam...’ 
Slusser (1998: 96) calls the temple Siddhilaxmi and locates 
Matingrama in Sundhara area itself. 

Palm-leaf land deed document published by Dinesh Raj 
Pant in Purnima, no. 85, p. 22. 

Basantadev’s Adinarayan inscription dated 577 CE provides 
evidence in this respect. It uses the term ‘astadasaprakitin’ and 
shows that they were led by the Pradhan and not Brahmins. 
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The Lichchhavi arrival in Kathmandu was not a 
usual military takeover. Some chronicles even report 
that the change of the ruling house was negotiated. 
The Lichchhavi army led by Bhaskar Verma, itself 
on the run from Kushan attack on Vaisali, had the 
state of Nepal on a platter, without much of a fight. 
Chronicles from Nepal and Vaisali are unanimous 
in reporting that Bhaskar Verma was issueless and 
the heir apparent for the Nepal throne was seemingly 
adopted from the Kirat ruling house rather than from 
the Lichchhavi. The power transfer thus appears to 
have been smooth. Kirat society, which was already 
heterogeneous with Sakya, Malla and Koli arrivals 
for some time, became further amalgamated with the 
Lichchhavi and the Verma. Inscriptional evidence 
suggests that the other powerful social group of the 
Gangetic plains, the Gupta abhir, had also come to 
the Valley along with the new rulers and their army. 
Such a socio-cultural mix appears to have formed the 
backdrop for the development of Nepali temple ar- 
chitecture in the Verma and the Lichchhavi periods. 

In the study of Nepali cultural development, the 
Lichchhavi period has earned an unquestioned sig- 
nificance because of its astounding achievements. 
Earlier researchers, working with limited informa- 
tion, tended to see this astounding development as a 
‘befitting culmination of the cultural developments 
of the earlier period’, which they assumed to be the 
‘Gupta age of Indian history’ (Gopal 1977: vi). A 
logical extension of that assumption was also to take 
Kushan influence in Nepali art as a matter of simple 
consequence. Such a position made it impossible for 
researchers to look at the Nepali cultural develop- 
ment preceding the Gupta-Vakataka age of India. 
Gopal, like other experts of his time and inclination, 
argued that Manadev was the first Lichchhavi king 
and the list of earlier kings, given by the Gopalara- 
javamsabali (including the Verma), or as per the ge- 
nealogy given by Jayadev II in his Pashupati stele, 
were faked. But with the discovery of the statue of 
King Jayaverma inscribed with the title ‘maharaja’, 


the date 185 CE, and also mention of his position 
as fourth in the lineage (Tiwari 2002), there is little 
doubt that Verma rule started in the valley in 79 CE 
and both the chronicle and the stele statements are 
correct at least on King Jayaverma as a historical 
figure. The Gopalarajavamsabali tells us that Ver- 
ma rule continued until the Sth century when Man- 
adev appears to have decided to resurrect the state as 
a Lichchhavi one’ and also take the ‘dev’ surname in 
place of Verma. When the Verma and the Lichch- 
havi arrived in the Ist century CE, the Kirat built 
culture was also a strong force. This Kirat cultural 
background of the Kathmandu Valley appears to 
have interacted with the Verma and Lichchhavi re- 
ligious ideals and ideologies, social and labour divi- 
sion and ideas, arts and technologies in construction, 
and new cultural heights were scaled in a syncretic 
manner. Indeed, nothing could be more wrong than 
to assume that the cultural development of the period 
was overwhelmingly influenced by the new arrivals 
and their earlier progress through the Kushan orbit. 
The Kirat devakula temple not only displays a sym- 
bolic order different from the Hindu temple as was 
known to the Lichchhavi and the Verma, it also be- 
longs to a different tradition of construction material 
and technology. Also, it 1s important to throw out 
the idea that ancient Nepali cultural development is 
just a Lichchhavi field; the Verma were certainly as 
important and so were the early Gupta from Vrij. 

It is the arrival of the Vrij Gupta and the Vaisali 
Verma as much as the Lichchhavi Dev that led to 
the beginning of the Hindu temple-building in Kath- 
mandu. The coming together of such cultural groups 
also led to great developments in Buddhist religious 
architectural expressions (monastery and chaitya) as 
well as enriching the Kirat typologies. The Hindu 
temple, in whatever form the Vrij knew it, appears 
to have found fresh inspiration in the temple of the 
Kirat, the devakula. The affinity between the Kirat 
proto-Saiva religious practice and the Saivism of the 
Verma must have also aided in the enrichment of Ki- 


rat traditions. The Lichchhavi chaitya and the Saiva 
avarana temples can be shown primarily as a Verma 
contribution to ancient Nepali architecture. Minia- 
ture temples in stone, the avarana temples started as 
votive temples dedicated to kings as the idea of ‘de- 
varaja’ developed in society. It is also evident from 
inscriptions that the chaitya served a votive purpose 
for Buddhists. In particular, the Lichchhavi mahach- 
aitya were dedicated to kings taking to Buddhism, 
the term ‘mahachaitya’ itself, apparently, coined to 
indicate this nature of the relic housed. The Vrij- 
Gupta with their Bhakti cult seems to have spurred 
the development of mandap temples, which appears 
to have further continued the use of brick and timber. 
Between the historical period of the Kirat devakula 
and the Kastha-mandap temple, the Gupta, Verma 
and Lichchhavi temples were built and developed in 
at least three inter-related styles to house their own 
god images of the Krishna, Siva and Vishnu cults. 
In the material and methods context, the temples of 
the Verma, the Lichchhavi and the Vrij-Gupta seem 
to have developed a mix of the Kirat’s brick and 
wood orientation with the stone of the new arrivals. 
Both groups seem to have continued on with their 
own spiritual and symbolic thoughts and ideas. The 
symbolic intermix was more between the three new 
arrivals rather than with the Kirat. Although quite 
a few of the early temples would have been recon- 
structed in grander décor and proportions over time 
as these faiths gained stronger hold in the Valley, 
a few of the original buildings survive to this day 
in their ancient state. These and other archaeologi- 
cal evidence will be analysed and presented in this 
chapter. 

The linga of Pashupatinath’ had come into being 
on its own (swayambhu) and a shrine had been built 
for this natural /inga in its legendary past. Gopalara- 
javamsabali records that Bhaskar Verma, the first 
Verma ruler of Nepal, had undertaken a penance at 
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Fig. 10-1: The first dated Siva-linga (named Naraverma) 
with round yoni. 


the shrine of Pashupatinath for several years. Fur- 
ther, chronicles record the names of rulers in the 
Verma lineage right down to Vrishadev, the grand- 
father of King Manadev. However, the epigraphic 
record of the Verma period that has come to light 
so far is only one—the pedestal inscription of the 
statue of King Jayaverma. King Haridatta Verma, 
the 9th ruler in the lineage, built the four temples of 
Narayan in the four hill corners of the Valley; the 
one in the northeastern hills, Changunarayan, attains 
historicity through the 464 CE inscription of Man- 
adev. Inscriptions from the later Lichchhavi period 
mention many names and acts that leave little doubt 
that the Verma clan continued to remain influential 
even afterwards. The very first dated Siva-linga in 
Nepal is named after Naraverma (465 CE). 

One of the queens of Manadev, Gunavati, was 





Fig. 10-2: Siva-linga set-up by Queen Kshemasundari (469 CE) (centre); fallen ghantakalas roof (left); and lotus seat inverted and used as the base for 


another linga (right). 
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the daughter of the nobleman, Kinnaraverma, and 
she had dedicated a Siva-linga in a temple (498 CE). 
His other queen, Kshemasundari, also dedicated a 
Siva-linga and shrine at Lazimpat. Manadev him- 
self has also set up a Siva-linga near Budanilkantha. 
The wide popularity of the lJinga cult is obvious and 
the Verma clan appears to have been a key follower. 
The most illustrious ruler of Lichchhavi Nepal, Am- 
shuverma, was a Saivite and he venerated Pashupat- 
inath deeply. 

In our discussions on the Kirat devakula, we 
made reference to the repair of Matin devakula, a 
temple to the mother-goddesses, by Mahasamanta 
Amshuverma. We also find Amshuverma making 
several decrees of tax waivers and other relief to vil- 
lages inhabited by the Kirat and other clans with re- 
ligious affiliations other than Vaisnav, which seems 
to have been the preferred religion of the Lichch- 
havi ‘dev’ kings after Manadev. Amshuverma’s cel- 
ebrated inscription of Hadigaun (608 CE) also al- 
locates state grants to Buddhist monasteries equal to 
Siva and Vaisnav temple. This regard of the Verma 
towards the cults of Saivism, mother-goddesses, 
sacrificial worship and also to Buddhism may also 
suggest that the Verma had also taken to these cults. 
Inscriptional evidence shows that an important royal 
functionary of King Ganadev, Bavbhruverma, had 
set up a mother-goddess temple at Sukubahi, Patan. 
Of the two dated and inscribed miniature Lichch- 
havi chaitya, the one at Chabel also gives the name 
of its donor as Sthanuverma and the date, 679 CE. 

The votive temples of the mother-goddesses 
and Siva-linga and the miniature chaitya are pre- 
sented here as the religious building of the Verma 
and they were mostly built for the religious merit 
of the deceased parents of the donor. We can add 
that whereas the Kirat followed the proto-Saiva, 
proto-mother-goddess and ancestor worship cults, 
and the numinous stones in devakula temples were 
the religious icons, for the Verma, although follow- 
ing similar cults, the religious icons were provided 
by votive temples and the chaitya.’ In the following 
paragraphs, we shall discuss the development of the 
votive temple form. We will use the term ‘avarana’ 
(Sanskrit for ‘cover’) to refer to this temple form 
and style, borrowing from a reference in a Lichch- 
havi inscription.’ The term suits it literally because 
of the rather rudimentary nature of the roof cover, 
constructed as it was out of a single stone slab and 
set on four short columns. 

It is interesting to note that the Lichchhavi in- 
scriptions provide evidence of a very early preva- 





Fig. 10-3: The inscribed brick of Amshuverma. 


lence and practice of consecrating Siva-linga or Vai- 
snav images and constructing temples in the name of 
the donor in Nepal (Gopal 1977: 3). A similar prac- 
tice is also known in the Pallav tradition in South 
India and other Southeast Asian cultures that came 
into the Pallav orbit. But the prevalence is observed 
more than two centuries after its occurrence in Ne- 
pal, the earliest dated being the Naraverma-linga of 
Lazimpat (467 CE). There is no evidence available 
to suggest or determine its prevalence in North India 
at a period as early. The Nepali practice is undoubt- 
edly a local development and not a result of Vaisali 
influences. It is perhaps as important to note that all 
the evidence is from regions and periods dominated 
by ‘Verma’ clans.° The fusion of the tradition of an- 
cestor worship with that of devaraja (Sanskrit for 
‘god-king’) appears behind the consecration of such 
images or linga in Kathmandu and underscores the 
contribution of the Kirat cultural tradition in Verma 
practice. The Nepali tradition of consecrating votive 
chaitya for the merit of the departed is also as an- 
cient but we can find a still earlier tradition in the 
Kushan period in the Indus region.® It need not be 
just a simple coincidence that the Pallav rule (of 
Aja, Aspaverma and others) had preceded the Kush- 
an period in the Indus region. It is also notable that 
the named /inga is found almost at the same time as 
we find the Lichchhavi kings taking up dev as their 
surname and becoming paramadaivat' (Sanskrit for 
‘like-great-god’) upon death. 

The inscription in the Lazimpat Siva-linga tem- 
ple of 467 CE describes it as ‘Prasadasyanurupa’, 
or following the form of ‘Prasada’, a term used for 
the structure encasing the sanctum.® Although it is 
known that such a term for a temple was in use from 
as early as the 2nd century BCE in India (Vilsa in- 
scription), it is a generic one and gives no indication 
of the style or architectural nature of the building. 

Another temple with a Siva-linga, set up in 470 
CE, is described as ‘bhavana’ in the form of ‘sri- 
matsamsthana’ and its three sides were fitted with 
stone panels (cf. the phrase ‘dridhankaraitva’ in 
the inscription). The 469 Vishnuvikranta images of 


King Manadev were set up in temples described as 
‘bhavana’ and further qualified as in the shape of 
‘laxmibat’.° These terms appear classical but are not 
seen in any available Vastushastra text. It is pos- 
sible that the terms ‘srimat’ and ‘laxmibat’ are of 
tantrik origin, indicating a building as the female re- 
ceptacle (prakriti) for the male principle (purusha); 
and prasada is simply a three-dimensional form in- 
dicator and samsthana, a plan form indicator of the 
avarana temple. The close physical similarity of the 
avarana temples as well as of the Lichchhavi chai- 
tya with the symbolic tantrik Saiva temple suggests 
as much. It is notable that one of the Vastupurusha 
mandala is named Samsthana and is prescribed for 
use in Siva temples in South Indian documents of 
the late period. Although these are the three known 
names of avarana temples, the actual temples de- 
scribed by the inscriptions have long since gone. 

However, there are many other temples still 
standing in their original shape or survived by their 
parts that can be recognised by the specialist (Sluss- 
er 1998: 245). The component parts of avarana tem- 
ples are so distinctive and stylised that it is easy to 
recognise their roof slab, posts and even fragments 
of posts. 

The areas immediately around Pashupatinath and 
Saraswoti Kunda at Lele have a remarkable assort- 
ment of extant temples and fallen parts. In lesser 
numbers, temples or parts can also be observed 
around Bramhayani at Panauti, Hadigaun and Naxal 
and the Narayan temple at Banepa. 

Thus, these miniature temples in stone, built dur- 





Fig, 10-4: Ava 
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ing the 5th to 7th centuries, are the oldest known 
buildings of the Kathmandu Valley to survive in 
their original shape without reconstruction inter- 
ventions. While these temples show a rough-hewn 
character in the insides of slab and columns, both 
of the outer sides of columns show elaborate and 
minutely carved decorations of great artistic quality. 
Usually finished to a metallic sheen by the applica- 
tion of tamralep, the artistic excellence and skilful 
execution seen in the columns can hardly be a begin- 
ner’s achievement and their appearance in the scene 
is rather abrupt. The lack of evidence of any pro- 
gressive development of the technology as well as 
the design features and motifs suggest that they are 
modelled after wooden prototypes and crafted with 
borrowed skills. The Hindu symbolism in the form 
as well as motifs is obvious. These new features and 
symbolism continued to develop in the temples of 
Nepal into the future. 

Raised on a square vedibandha, or plinth, usu- 
ally of a height half as much as the width of the 
temple, the main body, prasada, of avarana shrines 
are formed with stone slab walls set between square 
stone pillars. The sanctum, square in plan and about 
a metre-long along the sides, is provided with a 
rough-cut stone slab roof with a small projection. 
The projected portion of the slab is cut to a straight 
slope. One or two tiers of flat stone slabs are placed 
in progressively reducing size over it, giving it a 
phamsakar form, and the composition is capped by 
a bell (ghanta)-shaped stone, which further support- 
ed a small finial (Fig. 10-2). 


area (left); pillars with motifs of surya and pratihara from Panauti 
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The stone posts of the avarana temple are gener- 
ally erected on a band of plinth stone. The temple of 
Banepa (Fig. 10-4) shows the posts dowelled direct- 
ly on the moulded podium stone that is laid straight 
on the ground. However, the construction of a short 
brick wall is usually found under the plinth/podium 
band. The different levels of consolidation under the 
plinth band resting on a short wall and the jalahari 
of the linga (laid on simply consolidated ground) 
has also led to differing settlements of the plinth- 
band, jalahari and linga. The sights of the /inga pro- 
truding out of the jalahari exposing the octagonal 
Vishnu section and the whole jalahari slab resting at 
a level lower than plinth-band are common for early 
Lichchhavi structures. 





Fig. 10-5: Restoration?—an assembly of pillars and fragments around a 
Ganesh at Pashupatinath. 


Early examples show columns simply dowelled 
into a square stone plinth beam set cut out of two or 
four pieces of stone. The detailing of corner joints of 
the square plinth-band tells of a reference prototype 
building in timber as it reproduces the visual effect 
of a half-lapped timber beam with projecting ends, 
which must have been used in pillared timber struc- 
tures of pre-stone days of the Valley just like the 
lakansi detail we common- 
ly see in temples from the 
Malla period. It could also 
be that the mandap form of 
temple (which will be dis- 
cussed later in the chapter) 
preceded the avarana mini- 
ature in stone. It could even 
have been modelled after a 
timber khat (chariots) used 
to carry god images around 
in festivities. The temples, 
which are built around the 
yoni stones forming the 





base for the con- 
secrated images, 
have an inner cor- 
ner of pillars cut in 
a concave shape to 
fit with the round 
shape of the yoni. 
In both the en- 
shrined image and 
the carved areas of 
the stone pillars, 
avarana temples 
show the use of 
stone polish found used in Nepal only in the Lich- 
chhavi period. The polish is very hardy and peeled 
off areas show that they create a thin patina to give 
a metallic shine much like those in the Ashokan pil- 
lars of Maurya India. There are two basic differences 
though: (i) the Ashokan finish is light pink because 
of the use of Chunar sandstone and the Lichchhavi 
finish is dark grey due to the application on dark 
granite, and (ii) the burnishing tool used 1n the Mau- 
ryan period was agate whereas the Lichchhavi polish 
was done with copper burnishing tools that gave it 
the characteristic metallic sheen. It is interesting to 
note here that the Ashokan finish was used in India 
for about fifty years in the 3rd century BCE and dis- 
appeared afterwards. In Nepal, this technique seems 
to have survived almost to the end of the Ist mil- 
lennium CE and seemed to have gone out of use as 
metal replaced stone as the key sculpting and sheet- 
ing material. Access to the copper fields of western 
Nepal possibly made the burnishing material avail- 
able and the requisite skill may have been available 
already in Verma or Lichchhavi society. Given the 
limited use of soft stone (Sankhu deposits) for art- 
work in Kirat Nepal and the lack of local deposits of 
burnishing materials in the Valley, it is unlikely that 


Plinth band beam 














Fig. 10-6: Plan of plinth beam and dowel 
connection. 





Fig. 10-7: The avarana shrine at Rajarajeswori (left), and gavakshya pattern carved on post (right). 
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the technology could have originated here. 

The avarana temples, with origins preceding the 
Gupta revival, are also distinct by the absence of the 
mukhamandapa, or frontal additions like the portico. 
The Nepali avarana temples predate similar mini- 
ature linga temple (with phamsakar roof and four 
posts) extant in India by over a hundred years'°—but 
the portico is absent in these early Indian examples 
as well. It is notable that similar Indian examples 
come from the Vindhyachal area, the habitation of 
the Varata and Kirat'' people. We have shown above 
that the Kirat temple form was the brick-and-timber 
devakula, and that the avarana temple form is not of 
Kirat making. It may, therefore, be more likely that 
the form is a result of Saiva practice, which brought 
the linga and the use of stone in sacred buildings 
in focus. The plan form of the square and the cube 
in the space housing the linga appears to be so be- 
cause Siva’s presence was in the centre of the square 
and the square itself as the sacred area caused such 
a presence. 

The concave inside of the posts leaves little doubt 
that the form of the linga at the origin of this tem- 
ple form is the /inga in a circular jalahari or yoni, 
ie., a Vesara-style linga and not the nagara (square 
jalahari) or dravida (octagonal jalahari) styles. It 
is more than likely that Vesara and Varata pertain 
to the design of the /inga and not to any tribal, loca- 
tional or racial association. 

We have already noted above that the chronicles 
and legends suggest the origin of Kirateswor-linga 
was much earlier than 467 CE, the year of the first 
dated linga from the Lichchhavi period. Closer in- 
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Fig 10-8. Plinth-band of early temple, Thatutole of Hadigaun (left), and /akasi of Nyatapola colonnade (right). 


spection will show that the Jinga is not a natural up- 
right stone but one styled in the vesara format. It 
seems to belong to a time when the avarana temple 
was not yet the norm. 

The survival of the simply constructed avarana 
temples over such a long time is possibly related to 
its association with the memory of the dead, and they 
may have been left largely untouched out of taboo 
and/or respect. However, we do find some avarana 
temples that seem to have been converted into tiered 
temples by covering the temple as a whole, includ- 
ing the deity, with multiple-roofed temple structures. 
One such temple structure may be seen at Chabel, 
where the avarana shrine is still to be seen housing 
the image of the Chandravinayak Ganesh. The tiered 
temple structure dates from around the 15th century, 
whereas the miniature temple it houses is obviously 
a Lichchhavi structure. Many stones and images 
around the shrine also date from the earlier period. 
Another example of smaller structures inside larger 
ones is the temple of the ajima (Bhadrakali) outside 
Jana Bahal in Kel Tole. Here, the avarana temple, 
used for housing the image of Ganesh, also appears 
to have undergone a minor change of shape. 

The avarana temples, although minimalist in 
size and form, display a distinct geometry in plan 
and section, and appear systematically proportioned 
and based on the Vastupurusha mandala of the man- 
duka class. Its carved portions are embellished with 
motifs of symbolic significance to Saiva tantrik phi- 
losophy. As a matter of fact, the symbolism of the 
linga itself is reflected in the system of shaping and 
proportioning it—classical dictates require that the 
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linga be sculpted as composed of three distinct sec- 
tions. The uppermost, of round shape and named the 
Maheswor section, protrudes out of the base yoni, 
the part of the /Jinga immediately be- 
low it and housed within the section 
of the yoni is the octagonal Vishnu 


section and a square Bramha section 

projects below the yoni. The relation iy 
of the length of each section to the to- a [ 
tal and the relation of this to the size a - 


of the temple, its opening or its posts, 
is also dictated in classical literature --__;. 
(see Fig. 10-12 below). Le 

The use of the 8-division Vastupu-  ‘ 
rusha mandala and concentric pattern- ra 
ing is characteristic of this philosophy 2) 
and is called the srimatsamsthana form La | ¢ 
in classical terms. In the Rajarajeswori 
temple, the sanctum core is a square of | 
four divisions, the posts are carved out 
of the square of one division, and the 
roof slab monolith is of side eight divi- 
sions less chamfer of 4 division on ei- 
ther side (see Fig. 10-11). In the cubic 
form, the height of the slab monolith 
is equal to four divisions and the total 
with bells or other form of roof pile 
would add up to make a perfect cube. 
The motifal composition of the pillar 
shows a pratihara or guardian image 
in relief on the lower portion of the pillar with an in- 
dicative ledge under it. The idea of the astadikapala 
(the guardians of the eight directions) and the vari- 
ety of imagery presented as pratihara, Aditya, naga, 
Vairab, etc, indicate a Saiva concept and its flexible 
interpretation. A festoon of garlands is carved in re- 
lief over the guardian image. Over it, a gavakshya 
pattern shaped of creepers motif with a round lotus 
on the inside is carved. The gavakshya as symbolic 
of the middle sanctum, the srimahatala, persists in 
all later developments of Hindu temples. 

The absence of the purna kalas or ghanta kalas 
motif in the column and also of the abacus, so typical 
of the Gupta order of columns in India, is notable. 
This substantiates the assertion that the initial phase 
of temple building in stone in the Kathmandu Valley 
was independent of Gupta influence. In and around 
Deupatan, we do find many column fragments with 
kalas motifs; these seem to have belonged to other 
nagara temples and not the avarana temples. It is 
very likely that the marital links of the Lichchhavi 
and the Gangetic kingdoms (Magadha and Sen) in 
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Fig. 10-9: A linga avarana temple near 
Narayan temple of Banepa. 


the 8th century (Sivadev-Jayadev) brought in the 
design and specific motif/details. In the next chapter 
we will discuss the nagara Bramha temple located in 
the courtyard of Pashupatinath, which 
shows the use of the kalas motif at the 
bottom section of the column and also 
the abacus, which fits well with the 
Gupta order. 
Before we close this discussion on 
-_ ' the avarana temples of the Verma, it 
would be fitting to reiterate the infor- 
_» mation from the chronicles that the four 
temples of Narayan in the four hill-cor- 
| —y ners of the Valley, the Charnarayan, 
was built by King Haridatta Verma, the 
ninth Lichchhavi ruler, c. 300 CE. Al- 
though inscriptional evidence from the 
time of Haridatta Verma is not avail- 
able for the construction of these tem- 
ples, an inscription of King Manadev’s 
is available at Changunarayan, show- 
ing that the temple was already exist- 
ing in 464 CE. This was the Narayan 
of the northeastern hills and lends 
credence to the information from the 
chronicles. But the form of these tem- 
ples in the hills around the Kathmandu 
Valley is not clear. It is very probable, 
however, that these temples of Naray- 
an followed principles similar to the 
fifth Narayan temple, located at Hadigaun, which 
has certainly been there since the Lichchhavi period. 
Unfortunately, the roof form of the current temple of 
Satyanarayan is a recent post-1934 dome and is of 
no help in our search for clues for the temple form 
of Lichchhavi times. Bangdel (1995: 116) also dates 
the image of the Narayan of Hadigaun to the same 
period. By a comparison of the current size and ori- 





Fig. 10-10: The Kirateswor-linga, Mrigasthali. 
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Fig. 10-11: The proportioning and design of avarana temple, 
Rajrajeswori Ghat. 
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Fig. 10-12: The standard proportions of a Siva-linga. 


entation of the temple housing the image with other 
archaeological foundations discovered to its west, it 
can be said with a fair degree of certainty that it is 
sitting on its original foundations and its plan form 
and size are quite old. The proportionate relation be- 
tween the size of the sanctum room, the image, the 
Garuda, its distance from the temple and the height 
of the pedestal it is sitting on, all allow us to infer 
that Haridatta Verma would have installed the imag- 
es in commensurate temples. Given the small size of 
the image of Narayan installed in the sanctum of the 
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temple and also the other avatara images belong- 
ing to the Lichchhavi period found in the court, the 
original temple built by Haridatta Verma appears to 
have been as small or even smaller than the temple 
of Satyanarayan located in the centre of the Vaisnav 
valley mandal as conceived by the Lichchhavi. 

In any case, in 464 CE, when Manadev put on 
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Fig. 10-13: A nagara column fragment from the Bhubaneswori area, 
Deupatan. 





Fig. 10-14: The post-1934 domical roof of Satyanarayan temple, 
Hadigaun. 
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record his deeds in the inscription at Changunaray- 
an, he also set up a large Garuda atop the inscribed 
pillar, both in stone. The size and shape of this pillar 
and the Garuda is telling about the size of the temple 
and perhaps also its style. Clearly, the nature and 
scale of the newly offered carrier rules out continu- 
ing with a small avarana type of temple, as it would 


Notes 

1 The Daxinamurti inscription of Manadev dated 484 CE has 
the wording ‘Santam Ragnyammanadeyv-chchhri Vanam 
Mrignya Bhuvi Lichchhavinam’, which confirms the resur- 
rection of the Lichchhavi state. 

2 The original linga of the temple of Pashupatinath was 
broken into ‘three pieces’ by Sultan Shamsuddin Illyas of 
Bengal in 1349 CE. The current linga was consecrated by 
Jayasimharama in 1360. 

3. The Lichchhavi chaitya will not be dealt with in detail in 
this book; for a cursory appraisal, see Chapter 8. 

4 The inscription on the pedestal of Chhatrachandeswor, 
Pashupatinath from c. 630 CE (during the rule of Jishnu- 
gupta). 

5 The Pallav tradition was established under Mahendra-var- 
man I and Narasimhaverman I (c. 580-668 CE) in Maha- 
mallapuram. The Khmer tradition in Cambodia was set 
rolling by Jayaverman (c. 900 CE), who belonged to the 
Sailendra dynasty that had held sway in Java in earlier cen- 
turies. 

6 The Kushana kings titled themselves Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra (‘Great King, King of Kings, Son of God’), and 
their dhatu was enshrined in chaitya. (Marshall 1914). 


simply be a very disproportionate donation. Besides 
offering Garuda, Manadev seems to have made more 
fundamental changes as well. 

What were these changes? When did the current 
form of Changunarayan materialise? We shall dis- 
cuss these and other Lichchhavi developments in the 
next chapter. 


7 The Gupta-Vakataka kings, as a parallel, used the title 
Parama Bhagavata while alive. Bhagavata was initially 
used to indicate a follower of the Bhakti cult of Krishna. 
Cf. ‘Bhagavata Heliodora’ of the Greek inscription at Ter, 
Madhya Pradesh in India. 

8 The term has been used for a temple in the Vilsa inscription 
(of India) dated to the 2nd century BCE. 

9 Banerjee, 1980, p. 73, links laxmivatkaram to ‘lotus-like’ to 
laxmigriha and then seeks to link it to the sikhara style. This 
cannot be accepted since ‘laxmibat’ means ‘Laxmi-like’ and 
not ‘lotus-like’. The inscription of Srinivas Malla’s, which 
he quotes to prove that it was ‘lotus-bud-like’ and thence in 
sikhara style is actually referring to the temple in the middle 
of Mulchowk, which is square, has four corner pillars and 
its roof is ‘lotus-bud-like’ and bell-shaped—essentially an 
avarana temple. 

10 A similarly styled shrine of Mahakuteswora is at Vishnu 
Puskarani, inscribed with a date of 601 CE. (Kramrisch 
1986: 181.) 

11 From ‘Rupamandana, III.5’ as quoted by Kramrisch, p. 290. 
Varata is both tribe and region specific. Kirat is also used 
similarly (Manusmriti, x. 44) 
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From the science of Vastushastra and the princi- 
ples of assigning the squares in the Vastupurusha 
mandala, the guiding forces for the Verma and the 
Lichchhavi, one can observe that in the northeast of 
the sanctified space is the pith of water (udaka), and 
the godhead of the perimeter square there is /sa. It 
was the importance of water in the worldview of the 
Vedics that made them assign the north-east corner 
square to Isa, the lord master. It was possibly a post- 
Vedic thought that the spirit of the site, Vastupuru- 
sha, and his tendency to shift sides was the cause of 
upheavals that did not allow the buildings to stand 
strong. For such a reason, the later Vedics philoso- 
phised that the Vastupu- 
rusha lies in the square of 
the site, face down and he 
could be weighted down § 
by the 32 of the smaller ' 
squares. For the Saivas, 
the Vastupurusha was 
Siva, who had Ganga as 
water resting in his tress- 
es. Thus, the head of the 
Vastupurusha is said to 
lie there facing down, so 
the north-east square re- 
mained as water, Isa and 
Siva all at the same time. For the Lichchhavi, who 
were primarily Vaisnav, the north-east square of the 
Vastupurusha mandala of the Kathmandu Valley, 
the Changunarayan hillock, which they had named 
Doladri after a Narayan myth, had to house their own 
Isa, the Narayan. In the Vaisnav cosmology, the east 
face of a chaturmukha Narayan is Basudeva, and in 
Doladri one may also imagine Krishna. It was thus, 
it seems, that the place was conceptualised as the 
locale for Vishwarupa Vishnu, the form of Vishnu 
inherent in Krishna and visually expressed by him to 
Arjun in the Mahabharata (Srimadbhagavad Gita, 
11.9). It must have been such reasoning that made 
the Lichchhavi locate the Vishwarupa Vishnu at the 
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Fig. 11-1: Kamadohi, the cow and the calf symbol—Lichchhavi sculpture 
from Sakuna, Lazimpat. 


Isa square of the valley mandala. 

If the temple of Changunarayan had indeed been 
designed for the practices of the Bhakti cult, then it 
would have to be a congregational temple. Although 
such temples are a rarity in Kathmandu of the Malla 
period, there is evidence that they were extant dur- 
ing Lichchhavi days but had gone out of use within 
the Lichchhavi period itself. 

The extant motif of kamadohi (rather than the 
more common Vaisnav images seen around at the 
site) engraved in the gold-plated metal canopy, 
the ceremonial roof over the sanctum sanctorum, 
points to such a past of the Changunarayan tem- 

ple. Evidently, the temple 

belonged to the Basudeva 
| Krishna tradition’ and it 
was very much active and 
alive as late as the Malla 
! period, to which the gild- 

ed canopy belongs. That 
| the inner shrine was very 
much recognised even as 
late as the rule of Pratap 
Malla is evidenced by the 
fact that the guardian im- 
ages of Jaya and Vijaya he 
consecrated in 1659 were 
put inside the inner sanctum formed by a core wall 
supporting the second roof. From all these more re- 
cent pious actions, we may infer an association of 
the temple with the Bhakti cult from the days of its 
consecration. The hymns of Anuparam (inscribed in 
the Garuda pillar of Satyanarayan, Hadigaun) com- 
posed in praise of Dvaipayana show the popularity 
of the Bhakti cult in Lichchhavi society. Lichchhavi 
inscriptions talk of Hadigaun as Vnijjikarathya, the 
temple street of the Vrij-Gupta, who should be ex- 
pected to have been exponents of this cult. 

From the evidence of chronicles, we know that 
there has been a tradition in the Nepali royal house to 
use ‘datta’ as a middle name for the adopted crown 
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prince. As the king who constructed the Changu- 
narayan temple was a datta Verma, we may find in 
his middle name an explanation for the Gupta-like 
bhakti association of the Verma king. It is also likely 
that Manadev used the word ‘Hari’ in the inscription 
to underscore that it was indeed a consecration of 
Haridatta Verma as much as the temple itself was 
dedicated to Hari, i.e., Vishnu. The image inside the 
temple of Changunarayan is in Vishnu’s ‘beheaded’ 
form and seated on the carrier, the mythical animal 
Garuda. This was because the myth of the Doladri 
site climaxes in Vishnu sacrificing his own head and 
offering it to the goddess of the universe (who is 
also resident on the same hillock in the temple of 
Chinnamasta) in order to save himself from cos- 
mic disaster. The temple should have housed a less 
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Fig. 11-2: Garuda set up by Manadev in his own image and double his size (left), and the podium (right). 


worn-out cover since an inscription tells us that the 
coat of arms (kavacha) of this image was restored 
by Mahasamanta Amshuverma in 607 CE, as ‘it had 
totally worn out due to time’ one and a half century 
earlier when Rajyavati, mother of King Manadev, 
came worshipping at the site. But was this the im- 
age set up by Haridatta Verma? Legends popular 
in folk memory of the Malla period conveyed to 
us through the records of chroniclers suggest that it 
should be Manadev who was more likely to have set 
up an image of a ‘beheaded Vishnu’ and materialise 
the story as to how the head of his father flew away 
from the site of beheading to fall at Sankhu (Tiwari 
2002: 137-147). It is more likely that the image set 
up by Haridatta Verma was the Vishworup image, 
which is now on the platform outside and where it 
must have reached in a journey that started with its 


replacement by Manadev. For an image this size, the 
temple of Changunarayan would have been small, 
and Haridatta Verma seems to have constructed a 
fair-sized temple in the mandap form to suit the 
space demanded by the rituals of the bhakti cult. 

In Chapter Three, while discussing the antiq- 
uity of tiered temples, the disciplined tradition of 
the conservation and reconstruction practices based 
on the guthi system throughout history in Nepal 
has been pointed out. This, of course, is true in the 
normal course of events triggered by earthquakes, 
fires, other disasters or a general wear-and-tear of 
monuments. But the time when Manadev came to 
the throne was not such a tame period; more radi- 
cal changes seem to have been called for and caused 
to happen. Manadev’s intervention at the Changu 
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site was not aimed at or limited to inscribing for 
posterity the description of the days following the 
beheading of his father by himself and his success- 
ful campaigns in the east and the west countries, but 
a firm restatement of the religious and political af- 
filiation of the Lichchhavi (see Chapter 16, Tiwari, 
2002). These changes were so far reaching that the 
‘Verma’ family name was dropped, the Lichchhavi 
lineage reasserted, and the devaraja cult affiliation 
firmly stated through the adoption of the new sur- 
name ‘dev’. He had made a god of his father in the 
image of Vishnu with a severed head and his suc- 
cessors started using the title ‘paramadaivat vappa 
bhattaraka sripada’ for the past kings. In the par- 
ticular case of the architecture of the temple as well 
the changes were just as far-reaching and extensive. 

It is notable that when Manadev consecrated the 


stone Garuda of a proportion twice the size of a hu- 
man, he placed it atop an inscribed pillar of about 5 
metres in height. As the carrier of the god itself stood 
up to a height of almost 6.5 metres, we can surmise 
that the temple in front of which it was installed to 
sit in subservience must have been a proportionate 
structure since the size of the Garuda would have 
been decided to be a natural complement for it, 
and it must have followed the rules of the shastra. 
If the stone podium built to hold the 40 cm square 
stone pillar in position itself is 1.52 mx1.68 m in 
area, what should have been the size of the existing 
temple? The detailing and sturdy construction evi- 
denced by the pillar and its podium may inspire an 
imagination of a ‘walled in’ mandap temple in stone 
of a sanctum size close to the core wall of the cur- 
rent temple. The remaining elements of the Lichch- 
havi mandap temple, such as the two stone pillars in 
the inner sanctum and the lintel they support and the 
long stone plinth beams under the outer wall, sug- 
gest that the change were less radical in architecture 
than in the religious context. Particularly, the stone 
structures inside the inner-core sanctum of the tem- 
ple suggest that its older form as built by Haridatta 
Verma followed the mandap style. 

Popular memory has it that the temple was built 
on a naturally occurring single stone slab as its 
plinth. The present structure of the temple rises on 
two-stage plinths narrow and low, and the outer wall 
on each side as well as the triple doors there spring 
from the huge stone plinth beams, one on each side, 
which may have actually contributed to creating the 
popular belief. This band would have belonged to 
the temple before it was reconstructed in 1708 (after 
it was gutted in a fire in 1702) and we can be certain 
that the current size of the temple core is from before 
the 17th century. The use of the triple door on all 
the four sides of the temple is a special architectural 
practice in Nepal (Weisner 1978), and its use in a 
Narayan temple may suggest its antiquity. But such 
an inference can be questioned on several grounds. 
Such openings in the plan of the temple also require 
the location of the image in the bramhasthan, or the 
centre of the square, a spot usually left vacant for the 
universal spirit as per Vastushastra dictates. Where- 
as in ancient Nepal, only Siva temples enshrining 
a linga were designed in this format, in the Malla 
period, the format was also used for the Taleju tem- 
ple, possibly signifying the tradition of using such 
a format for temples with ‘state status’. In the later 
Malla period, the triple-door portal proliferated as 
the element was adopted for temples of Vishnu, 
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Matsendranath and other royal deities. 

In any case, the sanctum plan form with four 
gateways in the axial directions demands an im- 
age that is symmetrical about all the four approach 
lines and that can be oriented to all the four direc- 
tions such as a chaturmukhi charnarayan with con- 
ceptual cardinality similar to that of the linga, plain 
or chaturmukhi, or kalas, in the case of Taleju. The 
unidirectionally oriented Garuda-narayan image as 
well as the original image in the Vishnu Vishworup 
somehow does not perfectly suit the plan form. Thus 
the plan form with its particular triple-openings-in- 
all-cardinal-directions format may have to be rel- 
egated to a later period. Since the triple-door portal 
Narayan shrine with openings in all cardinal direc- 
tions could not be proposed to belong to the period 
when Narayan was the ‘supreme national god of the 
state’ in the Lichchhavi period, we would have to 
propose it as belonging to a time when such an im- 
pression had to be created for public consumption. 
Since we know for certain that the image was in that 
form from before the time of Mahasamanta Amshu- 
verma, it would be reasonable to conclude that the 
triple-door portals are additions made (in 1585) by 
Queen Gangarani, who is known to have restored 
many temples with such additions and corrections 
sO as to reassert the ‘orthodox’ design. Inscriptional 
evidence allows one to infer that it was already two- 
tiered at that time of the restoration. Reconstruction 
following the fire of 1702 seems to have simply fol- 
lowed the extant form. 

The reconstruction of the Changunarayan temple 
structure by Manadev seems to have followed the 
plan of a mandap, with a strongly defined cardinal- 
ity and the central square of Bramha left vacant as 
a vedi shrine spot. This form of the temple plan is 
directly related to the ritual worship prescribed for 
the image of the Garuda Narayan installed by King 
Manadev. It is known that even as the head of the 
image is detachable, for the general pilgrim, Vishnu 


Manadev: 
Haridatta Verma: walled-in mandap and 2 
16 pillars mandap tiers 
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Fig. 11-3: Changunarayan—changing from mandap to 
tiered format. 
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is to be worshipped complete as such and with the 
kabacha it looks intact as well. But when the closed 
room daily worship (nityapuja) is performed by the 
priest every morning, the head has to be detached 
and rested on the vedi at the centre of the sanctum, 
the square of Bramha, and the head and the headless 
torso are worshipped as Vishnu Vishworup in an 
elaborate ritual. This ritual demand of an enclosed 
space should have led Manadev to wall in the exte- 
rior of the original mandap temple. The temple as a 
space for individual worship and specialised secret 
rituals seems to have been created for the first time 
and this was to be the rule for temples in the fu- 
ture. And the walled-in mandap was already a very 
close relative of the tiered temple with two roofs. At 
present, inside the sanctum formed by the inner core 
walls of the tiered temple there are remains, with 
just the frontage changed to suit the late Malla pref- 
erence for metal repousse works, of an ancient stone 
mandap survived by stone pillars and a set of lintels. 
Such a space seems to have existed as late as 1659. 
We may thus infer that the initial mandap-based 
form of the temple was significantly transformed to 
tiered temple by King Manadev’s intervention, and 
Queen Gangarani’s ‘orthodox’ restoration should 
have completed the process. The inner core wall for 
the two-tiered construction seems to have been built 
at the time of Queen Gangaryani. In the above se- 
quence of events, we can read the gradual change 
of the 16 pillars-configured mandap temple, much 
like a simplified version of Kastha-mandap, with 
an inner core defined by the set of four pillars and 
the outer periphery walled in into a form with the 
inner core walled around the small square pillared 
space and with an enlarged upper roof, and further 
into a tiered temple of Malla proportions. Although 
changed in proportion over time, the roof of the tem- 
ple was two-tiered to begin with and remained that 
way through history. The tiered temple in the form 
as existing today is a simple result of walling in 
the 16-post (sohrakhutte) mandap to form a temple 
with an inner circumambulatory. From the limited 
number of pillars and parts in stone used in the tem- 
ple, it is inferred that the temple used a timber post 
and lintel construction on the periphery and stone 
posts in the inside. 


The mandap temple of the Lichchhavi 

Lichchhavi inscriptions name a set of buildings, 
some of them surely put to religious use, as man- 
dap, mandapi and mandapika. These are all classed 
as mandap here simply because the later two terms 


are diminutives of the former. Inscriptions name 
four such buildings, i.e., Simha-mandap (Regmi 
1983: Inscr LXV), Prekshena-mandapi, Pondi- 
mandapika and Vingvocha-mandapi (Regmi 1983: 
Inscr CXLII). Of these, Prekshena-mandapi was 
a reception pavilion to the Managriha palace while 
in the case of the other three there is no indication 
either by name or by location in the town of their 
use. It is quite clear that the prefixed word is a func- 
tion indicator and the suffix simply indicates the 
architectural nature of the building, which is ex- 
plained in lexicons as a hall or pavilion with pillars. 
However, Simha-mandap, which can be taken as a 
larger structure in comparison to a mandapi or man- 
dapika, was a religious building in Vaisnav use, a 
fact implied by the mention of the user group as 
‘Bhagavadvasudeva Brahmana Gausthika’. This is 
obviously a group of Lichchhavi Brahmin follow- 
ers of the Krishna-vasudeva cult. But further than 
this, nothing more can be gleaned from the inscrip- 
tions about the building form. However, about 500 
years after these inscriptions were installed, we 
learn from an account dated to 1143 CE that the 
religious building named Kastha-mandap existed in 
its current location at the heart of Kathmandu town. 
It is after this edifice that the town of Kathmandu is 
named. From the design of Kastha-mandap, we can 
project what a mandap shrine would have looked 
like in Lichchhavi times. The form of Kastha-man- 
dap exhibits a strong similarity to the Yagna man- 
dap of Hindu-Vedic tradition. 

The main god of Vedic Aryans was Agni, the 
fire, and Yagna, the sacrificial worship of fire was 
made in the Vedic chiti, or the pit. The mandap was 
constructed as a protection for the chiti and also to 
create a spiritual ambience. In its most primitive 
form, the mandap was a platform, or vedi, made with 
a layer of sun-dried bricks in the form of a single 
square, like the sakala diagram and centrally placed 
in a larger square (usually with a side three times 
that of the vedi) enclosed by a railing, the vedica. 
The mandap for the fire sacrifice would have looked 
like the Nepali jagge (ceremonial vedi for weddings, 
etc) but in the course of its development, first, the 
vedica may have been sheltered with kush thatch to 
protect the sacrificial fire from the rains, and second, 
the central portion of the thatch roof was raised to 
let the smoke escape into the sky. That such was the 
purpose of a yagyavedi is sung by Kausik rishi in 
yajurveda (Sama 2023 BS: 9-11). The use of bam- 
boo posts or timber pillars seems to have led to the 
development of the sixteen-pillar typology, twelve 


on the outer periphery and four on the inside to 
support the raised roof. Long after the Lichchhavi 
period, this basic structure and the planning of the 
sacrificial mandap was described by Sharadatilaka 
with the poetic sophistication of the period of its 
compilation as follows: 


Panchavih Saptavirhastai Navabhirva 
Mitantaram 
Shodashastambha Samyuktam Chatvara Ste- 
shu Madhyagah 

—2.20, Sharadatilaka 
(Construct a mandap with inter-columnation 
equal to five, seven or nine hastas [a measure 
equal to cubit] and with a combination of six- 
teen posts, four of them making a square in the 
centre.) 


As these mandap temples follow the doctrinal plan- 
ning as described by Hindu texts, the concept of 
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the bramhasthan, is occupied by a Siva-linga of 
which only the top is now visible in a shallow pit. 
The Gorakhnath cult is known to have developed 
by assimilating the earlier tantrik Saiva cults such 
as Kapalika,* Pashupat, etc. Inscriptions prove that 
the Pashupat cult was popular in the Valley in Lich- 
chhavi times and is believed to have developed out 
of Saiva interactions with ‘non-Aryan’ ritual prac- 
tices. These tantrik practices are called bamachara 
or daxina-marga (Koirala 2051 BS). The predomi- 
nance of such faiths or ritual practices in the core 
area of Kathmandu in the Lichchhavi period gave 
the place its name of that time, Daxinakoligram. The 
close relation of daxina-marga to Yamala-tantra ap- 
parently led to the naming of other locales, such as 
Yamgala (Kastha-mandap area), Yamala (Jamal ar- 
ea), Yambu (Indrachowk area), etc. Even the birth- 
day celebration of Gorakhnath coincides with the 
day the Yamaleswora chariot festival concludes at 
Lagan. 





Fig. 11-4: From vedi with vedica to two-tiered mandap. 


these temples must have come to the Valley along 
with the Verma and the Lichchhavi. Several mandap 
structures survive to this day and have transformed 
themselves into the so-called sohrakhutte pati, liter- 
ally wayside rest houses with sixteen posts. General- 
ly, these square buildings, with a single hipped roof, 
faithfully continue the ancient structural and plan 
arrangement of mandap temples. A few do exhibit 
two-tiered roofs, with the upper roof carried on the 
central set of four columns. As the religious func- 
tion was changed from the fire sacrifice to bhakti 
celebratory worship or closed rituals, the semi-open 
nature of the mandap appears to have given way to 
an enclosure. The embryonic idea for the receding 
cores structure of the tiered temple also seems to be 
a derivative of the mandap form (Koirala 2051 BS: 
393-440). 

Kastha-mandap is a large semi-open shrine of 
the saint Gorakhnath, venerated by the Natha sect.’ 
The seated image of Gorakhnath is axially set on a 
platform a little to the west of the geometric cen- 
tre of the structure. The central spot of the temple, 


It is, therefore, likely that the cult image as well 
as cult practices related to Kastha-mandap predate 
the earliest date available for the building per se. 
Indeed, its form possibly reflects traditional archi- 
tecture of much earlier times than the 9th century, 
roughly when Gorakhnath and Yamaleswora cult 
practices took root in the Valley. 

Almost wholly built in timber, the temple is 
open. Its ground plan clearly is an elaboration of 
the mandap style. The four-corner mezzanine bal- 
conies give it its uniqueness.’ A pictorial presenta- 
tion of the building in a 16th-century banner paint- 
ing® shows that the shrine housed the Gorakhnath 
image and its balconies were publicly accessed. It 
had only one large roof topped by a finial floor, or 
chandralaya, supported on its four central piers. We 
can infer from this painting that the middle roof tier 
of Kastha-mandap 1s an addition made after the 16th 
century. It was, however, always open and did not 
have a closed garvagriha. 

The absence of struts supporting roof projec- 
tions and associated imagery makes the mandap 
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Fig. 11-5: The Gorakhnath image at Kastha-mandap. 


temple look aesthetically rudimentary compared to 
the tiered temples, even as their basic structural sys- 
tems are one and the same. Indeed, the transforma- 
tion from mandap temple to the tiered temple was 
accompanied by the introduction of the philosophy 
of circumambulation, associated religious iconog- 
raphy on the struts supporting the middle roof as a 
new chitrasala for the darshan ritual function,’ and 
the structural system of the strut itself.* 

The unique features of the Kastha-mandap 
temple are its four massive timber posts form- 
ing the central square and the corner mezzanine 
balconies. Both aspects can be seen as a logical 
development and elaboration of plans and motifs 
on the pillars of the miniature avarana temples. 
The guardian figures carved on the body of the pil- 
lar in avarana temples are depicted as if they are 
standing on the ledge with a roof projection over 
them. As the avarana temples themselves were 
apparently based on brick and wood prototypes, it 
is possible that the mandap buildings were com- 
munity prayer halls for singing religious songs, 
bhajan, and they were ‘square’ versions of the de- 
vakula temple, which may have had balconies or a 
mezzanine used as a communal space around the 
hypaethral ritual space. This sequence of evolution 
would require the mandap form to precede the ava- 
rana temples. 





The hybrid mandap-tiered temple of the Lichchhavi 
With the roof over the central square raised to create 
a smoke outlet so that the ‘pure butter laden yagna 
smoke could reach the skies for the pleasure of the 
gods and to cause the rain for the benefit of man’, 
the mandap shed is already a building with two tiers 
of roofs and thus a prototype for the tiered temple. 
It is, therefore, only natural that the earliest known 
tiered temples, such as Changunarayan, Pashupati- 
nath, etc, have two roofs. In the same manner, the 
built-up altar with yagyakunda, the pit for the homa 
fire would result in a single shallow plinth base for 
the tiered temple. Increasing the size of the sanctum 
in a sixteen-pillar configuration (which as a Vastu- 
purusha mandala would be in standard pitha form) 
would require foundations to be configured in the 
nine-pit format reciprocating the pitha diagram. In- 
deed, the earliest archaeological foundations discov- 
ered of a square building show a navakrisku, or a 
nine-pit, configuration exactly as expected for this 
path of evolution. 

The archaeological finds from Hadigaun and 
Deupatan give us critical evidence to infer that by 
the Sth century the Lichchhavi mandap temple had 
already developed significantly towards the form of 
the tiered temple. Just a few metres away (in space 
but separated by over five centuries in time) from 
the structure HSN-S1, which we have identified in 
the earlier chapter as the foundations of a devakula, 
there is the ruin, HSN-S21, which we will see from 
the discussions below is a nine-pit foundation be- 
longing to a transitional mandap-tiered temple. A 
mandap type temple, the Mukti-mandap, found in 
the Pashupati court is another example. Interesting- 
ly, the proportion of this post-Malla mandap follows 
the nine-square vastupurusha (pitha) mandala (Ma- 
nasara 7.24) even as the perimeter colonnade shows 
five bays. In Deupatan, I have documented the foun- 
dations of a Jinga temple dating from the 5th century 
that is also in the very same nine-pit pattern. 

Fig. 3-1 shows a part of the archaeological site 
of Satyanarayan in Hadigaun of interest here and 
Fig. 11-9 is a picture of the foundation ruins inven- 
toried as HSN-S21 in the plan. The foundation plan 
shows the division of the sanctum floor into a nine- 
pit configuration, a tradition that was reportedly in 
use until recent times.’ The system is still alive today 
in the memory of traditional professional experts on 
temples such as bricklayers and carpenters. These 
pits served as receptacles for ritual offerings made 
to propitiate the heavenly elements, or navagraha, 
and also the garva kalas of temples. It can be con- 
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Fig. 11-6: Kastha-mandap (ground floor plan}—an enlarged mandap 
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Fig. 11-7: The Mani-mandap of Pashupatinath (17th century CE) and its 
pithamandala. 





Fig. 11-8: The Mani-mandap, Patan. 

cluded that HSN-S21 indicates a temple designed 
on the principle of the Vastupurusha mandala. Its 
temple could be conjectured as a two-tiered temple 
or a small 16-post (sohrakhutte) mandap square in 
plan. A chronicler’s record pertaining to this very 
area (Vajracharya 1985: Gopalarajavamsabali fo- 
lio 21Kha) also mentions that two temples (one of 
which, Tilampala Vishnu Bhattaraka, is clearly the 
Satyanarayan temple itself) were roofed with gold- 
plated copper in the Lichchhavi period, c. 3rd cen- 
tury CE. Such a roof would necessarily be a hipped 
construction. 
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The following example of a similar foundation 
structure with a higher perimeter wall helps us infer 
that this temple was also most likely a Jinga” shrine 
and it could well have had a two-tier roof. 

A 3.2-metre-square foundation patterned exactly 
like the HSN-S21, and also matching the size almost 
exactly in plan,'’ was found in a temple consecrating 
a Siva-linga which carries an inscription dating it to 
486 CE and stating that it is a ‘nava krisku’ founda- 
tion. It should also settle the confusion that archae- 
ologists had from Satyanarayan due to the seemingly 
incongruous find of the outer plinth wall rising to a 
height more than the walls making the nine-pit divi- 
sion, thereby suggesting a sanctum level lower than 
the ground. The following analysis will show that 
this is a simple result of the manner the linga was 
laid in this type of temple. 

The section of the Deupatan structure in Fig. 11- 
11 shows that this is a clear case of a linga temple. 
Vastushastra dictates require that the lowest section 
of the Jinga, square in shape and representing Bram- 
ha, protrude out and down from the base yoni into 
the ground, thus demanding the outer wall be taller 
than the inner ones by a height of the Bramha por- 
tion of the Jinga. In Deupatan, this difference is 45 
cm and the three portions of the Jinga are equal at 35 
cm each. However, the foundation walls were two 
metres deep, making it twice as deep as observed in 
HSN-S21. Such a depth of foundation may be sim- 
ply justified for the sloping site at Deupatan.' 

Except for the image sculpted in stone, the 
square mandap temples seem to have used the ma- 
terials and methods of construction seen in devakula 
temples and may have even assimilated some of its 
stylistic aspects. This process appears to have led 
to the evolution of the temple into a tiered one, and 
it must have happened fairly quickly following the 
arrival of the Verma and the Lichchhavi as we find 
them using the hybrid mandap-tiered style as early 
as in Manadev’s reign. 

When the hybrid mandap-tiered temples were 
built, they might have used bricks for foundations 
and only timber in the superstructure, much like ‘the 
wooden buildings and stone sculptures’ Wang Huen 
Che, the 7th-century Chinese ambassador to Nepal, 
describes as seeing. This may explain the absence of 
other stone architectural parts at the Satyanarayan as 
well as Deupatan sites. 

In the discussions so far in this chapter and in the 
preceding two, we have dealt with Kirat religious 
building and pitha set, called devakula and digvara 
in Lichchhavi inscriptions: Verma’s miniature ava- 
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rana temple in stone, also named in 
the inscriptions as prasada (Regmi 
1983: Inscr II), laxmibatkar bhavana 
(Regmi 1983: Inscr III), srimatsam- 
sthanarupam bhavana (Regmi 1983: 
Inscr V), sambhorbhuvana (Regmi 
1983: Inscr XXXIII), and avarana 
(Regmi 1983: Inscr CV); and the 
Lichchhavi’s mandap temples, also 
called mandapika in inscriptions. 
However, there are many other re- 
ligious images and sites named of 
which the inscriptions give no clue 
as to what kind of building they were 
enshrined in. Mahasamanta Amshu- 
verma’s 608 CE inscription (Regmi 
1983: Inscr LCCIV) at Hadigaun, 
which allocates an annual grant from national treas- 
ury to religious institutions, lists the temple of Pa- 
shupati at the top. 

The several records of repairs and other offer- 
ings made at the temple of Pashupatinath by roy- 
al and national personages of the period prove its 
high standing as a pilgrimage site. The large annual 
amount granted for the maintenance of the temple in 
the early 7th century must indicate at least a huge in- 
stitutional set-up and may also suggest a fairly large 
building complex. The scattering of inscriptions and 
linga around the temple of Pashupatinath reveals the 
extent of the godly town (Chapter 6). We can infer 
that Pashupatinath was already an active pilgrim- 
age site when Manadev became king although the 
direct reference available from an inscribed linga 
dates it to 533 CE. Gopalarajavamsabali relates a 
deeper past for the temple and names its builder as 
King Supuspadev. According to a later document, 
Devamalavamsabali, the temple was reconstructed 
with three gold-plated roofs. The use of gold-plated 
copper for the roof conveys a sense that the temple 
style was similar to its present state. 


Nagara temple of the Lichchhavi 
A temple in elaborate 
Pancharatha style with 
mukhamandapa, or por- 
tico, may be seen in the 
northwest corner of the 
courtyard of Pashupati- 
nath. This exquisitely 
carved stone temple (said 
to be of Bramha) is raised 
on an approximately 60 


94 cm 








cm high vedibandha or plinth of 240 cmx300 cm in 
size. With a small 120 cm square sanctum cell and 
60 cm deep-pillared mukhamandapa, it houses a Si- 
va-linga. Opposite the mukhamandapa, the central 
bhadra of the west wall carries an excellent image 
of a 12-armed Siva Nateswora in the tandava dance 
pose. The garvagriha has a phamsakar roof capped 
by an ornate dome. The temple rises to a total height 
of about 360 cm. The bhadra alcoves on three sides 
are provided with sukanasi with a piled relief in the 
gavakshya pattern. 

Krishna Deva (1984), presumably guided by the 
excellence in stone carving and the image of Nates- 
wora as well as comparative developments in India, 
dates it unacceptably late to the 11th century CE. 
Given the stylistic advancement of temple in the 
use of stone and the motifal details, it should be- 
long to the 9th century and certainly before 879 CE. 
Designed in the exact prescribed proportions, it has 
an elegant base formed by upapitha, adhisthana and 
vedibandha. The vedibandha, or plinth, is decorated 
with a belt of kirtimukh all around. The design af- 
finity of the sukanasi to similar elements of temples 
in Gwalior'’ of about the same time is remarkable. 
The doorjamb carvings are similar to those of the 
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Fig. 11-10: The central pit of the nine-pit foundation (486 CE) and plan of Siva-finga at Deupatan. 
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Lichchhavi coins also carry the kKamadohi impression and 
the mythological origins of the Pashupatinath temple are 
also linked to a similar tradition of a cow self-milking over 
the god-image or other potent sites. 

Another such historical moment when the simpler principles 
of disciplined conservation gave way to radicalism in 
architecture was during the time of Pratap Malla (1641- 
1674). 

The use of earrings (kundala) and amulet (ruchaka) and the 
matted hair on the image of the saint are indicators of the 
sect. 

The ritual worship in the temple is done by the Kapali clan 
these days. 

Similar balconies are constructed in the chariots for 
Rato-Matsendranath and Seto-Matsendranath. The upper 
structure in the chariots, however, rises in seven stages and 
the supporting structure suggests a timber variation of the 
tiered temple skeleton. 

The painting is an artistic rendering of the Valley settlements 
associated with the restoration of the Swayambhunath 
chaitya by the then chieftain of Patan, Purander Simha. See 
Illustration 86 in Mary Slusser’s Nepal Mandala. 

An attempt to imitate the chitrasala in a secular form with 
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Fig. 11-12: Approximate plan—Bramha temple of Pashupati court. 


Devgarh Gupta temples. But the different treatment 
of the roof and use of the dome show closer obedi- 
ence to the ancient texts. This is the only example of 
the nagara-style temple with a mukhamandapa in 
Kathmandu from the Lichchhavi period. Its rarity is 
further underscored by the fact that it was originally 
a temple for Bramha. 

It would appear that the period of political vacu- 
um that followed the departure of Jayadev II c. 733 
CE also led to some sort of cultural vacuum for about 
a century and a half. The introduction of the Nepal 
Sambat in the year 879 CE, and the resurgence of 
Saivism with it, suggests that the Saiva section of 
the society seems to have particularly suffered in the 
late Lichchhavi period. 


a mix of motifs from both Buddhist and Hindu festivities is 
made by the railing and eaves of the mezzanine balconies. 
These have been the subject of renovations in the past and 
the oldest components are on the north-eastern balcony. 

8 The strut as a feature in Buddhist Bahals does not seem to 
have had currency even after the Lichchhavi period. Cf. 
illustrations in a manuscript dated 1015 CE in the Cambridge 
University Library Collection, Add. No. 1643. 

9 See Verardi, HSN, where Oldfield’s report is quoted. 
Oldfield visited Nepal in the 1850s. 

10 A nearby linga has an attached inscription dated 1414 CE, 
which says that a Mahapatra of Patan worshipped this 
linga at Vrijjikarathya (Vijayarathapatha), a name used in 
Lichchhavi inscriptions for this site. 

11 The reported size of 2.2 metres plus walls on all four sides 
of thickness 50-55 cm each (Verardi 1988: 64-68) is exactly 
3,2-3.3 m square. 

12 Except for part of the central pit, which was opened for 
investigation, the foundation has otherwise been sealed 
intact. Bricks were very well preserved and samples have 
been taken out. The size of the brick, uniform to one-eighth 
of an inch, is 6°x912”"x1'%2” (16x24x4 cm). 

13 Cf. Teli-ka-mandir, Gwalior, c. 750 CE. 
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The building of temples has been a remarkable pas- 
sion of both the rulers and the ruled since before the 
beginning of Nepal’s written history. This culture of 
building continued well into modern times, though it 
may be said to have come to some sort of an end fol- 
lowing the great earthquake of 1934. Residents and 
visitors alike have marvelled at the large number 
of temples and, in particular, temples with multiple 
roofs, i.e., the tiered temples in the tallakara style, 
which display a masterful combination of great art- 
istry and craftsmanship in wood and brick. Despite 
the uniform application of the style and materials 
and the formal symmetry of each and every built el- 
ement, whether a temple, house or a wayside resting 
pavilion, thoughtful juxtapositions of these elements 
have created a variety of spaces. The architectural 
experience is one of richness rather than monotony 
and informality rather than formality. The visual ex- 
perience is also at the same time one of agelessness, 
a fact that bears out a remarkable continuity of the 
style over different cultural and political periods of 
Nepali history. This historical popularity makes the 
development and stylistic continuity of the tiered 
temples one of the longest-lasting continuous his- 
torical architectural movements in the world; it is 
indeed rare for an architectural movement to remain 
relevant for any culture for more than a millennium 
at a stretch. 

The profuse use of wood and brick in the tradi- 
tional buildings of the Kathmandu Valley and the 
weathering action of the heavy annual monsoon 
rains have demanded frequent renewals despite the 
remarkable slip-glazing application to the bricks. 
The Nepali architectural tradition, thus, comes with 
a complementary tradition of renewal and conser- 
vation. Many of the current standing structures 
are actually buildings renewed within the last 300 
years. Only a few from the earlier periods survive 
in their ‘original’ material. Whether renewed or not, 
the foundations and stylistic characters of most of 
the temples are much older. Thus, the title of this 


chapter should not be taken to mean a strict bound- 
ing of architectural style and development within 
the chronological frame of the rule of the Malla. We 
intend to follow politico-historical periods only in 
rough terms and propose to look at the chronology 
of the architectural development of Malla temples 
starting at the end of the Lichchhavi period and in- 
clude the transitional period from 879 to 1146 CE, 
when the ruling house of the Malla was established. 
Given the continuity of style over and across several 
political periods, this encapsulation hopes to ease a 
better understanding of the styles. 

At the heart of the old core of Kathmandu stands 
the Kastha-mandap temple after which the town as 
well as the Valley gets its name. Historical records 
attest that the Kastha-mandap had been built before 
1143 CE'—and this takes us close to the beginning 
of Malla rule. But architecturally speaking, we have 
already referred to this style of temple building, and 
at least in its basics, aesthetically and symbolically, 
it looks like a hybrid between the mandap style of 
the Lichchhavi and the tiered temples, a classifica- 
tion that forecasts the impending development of the 
tiered multi-roofed temple. We have also noted in 
earlier chapters that a hybrid mandap-tiered form of 
temple could have made a beginning as early as the 
years of King Manadev. The Kastha-mandap temple 
was two-tiered to begin with and that it had remained 





Fig 12-1: Kastha-mandap. 


Sketch by K. Dhakhwa and S. Bhattarai 


so at least until the 16th century is evidenced by the 
sketch of the temple in a banner painting from that 
period; the two-tiered roof goes back to its Yagna- 
mandap origins. 

Some major stylistic particulars and enhance- 
ments appear to have been incorporated in the form 
and content of the temples in general from the be- 
ginning of the new Nepali calendar era that started 
in 879 CE, when a reassertion of Saiva tantrism in 
the cultural affairs of Nepal was made. This singular 
event seems somehow to have led to the flowering 
of the tiered style, which continued unabated for a 
period of almost a thousand years, with the Tripures- 
wor Mahadev built by Queen Lalittripurasundari 
in 1817 CE destined to be the last major temple in 
the tiered style. The change in the style of religious 
buildings ushered in by Bhimsen Thapa caught on 
with the Nepali aristocracy so well that, in 1874 CE, 
Jung Bahadur Rana built the temple of Satyanarayan 
(Kalmochan) in the foreign style, or desi kaida, to 
quote the phrase of the then vamsabali. Between 
Kastha-mandap and Kalmochan lies the golden 
period of the Nepali temple architecture of the 
tiered style. 


The archetype sivalaya devalaya 
On 20 October, 879 CE, a new era, popularly called 
Nepal Sambat, was started although what extraor- 
dinary happening led Nepal to adopt this new era is 
still a mystery. A popular version tells of a heap of 
river sand taken from a confluence at a moment pre- 
determined as auspicious by an astrologer turning 
into gold and this gold, which had come the way of 
a peasant, was used to pay off debts of everyone and 
so a new era began. Another chronicle calls the era 
Pashupatibhattaraka samvatsara and implies some 
link with Pashupati. It is known that mathematical 
jyotish (astrology) was highly advanced in ancient 
Nepal and the Sumatitantra’ had been written and 
accepted as standard. The Sakara era was already 
800 years old and a correction of the lunar tithi was 
in order as the computations yielded a half-moon day 
(astami) when actually there was a new moon in the 
sky. It is possible that the celebration of Kusmand 
Navami (the anniversary of the beginning of satyay- 
uga) was brought forward by nine days to Kartik su- 
kla 1 so that the extra days’ added to the system in 
800 years by taking 14 adhikamas (additional lunar 
months) in 38 solar years was subtracted. This also 
brought satyayugadau and yugadau together! 

Not only had Pashupatinath been reasserted as 
a national tutelary when the new era began exactly 
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800 years after the first Lichchhavi/Verma era began 
in 79 CE, but the new era was also accompanied by 
a symbolic and philosophical reassertion of temple 
architecture based on Saiva tantrism. The brick-and- 
wood temple in the tiered style and with two sloping 
roofs seems to have re-emerged as the national style 
and the few experimentations of the Lichchhavi with 
the nagara (sikhara) style of architecture in stone 
also seems to have ceased at the same time. For the 
next 800 years, the majority of the traditional degah 
were to use this style and display Saiva symbolism. 

The Siva-linga is more than Lord Mahadey; it is 
Sadasiva, the ultimate godhead. It is for such reasons 
that a linga is depicted as composed of three parts: 
the square Bramha portion at the bottom, the mid- 
dle octagonal Vishnu section, and the top Mahadev 
section, circular and round (see Fig. 10-12). Also, 
different from the other gods in Hinduism who are 
said to reside in the heavens, Mahadev’s residence 
is said to be located in antariksha, the middle space. 
In the Saiva temple building, a three-fold division of 
the vertical extent of its body is made to symbolise 
a vertical pile of three chariots—one afloat in the 
high heavens, another floating in the middle sky, 
and the last sitting on the earth. The symbolism of 
three chariots (and, thus, three sanctums or shrines at 
three levels) is particular to Siva-linga temples and 
references to the three layers of shrines as vasuma- 
hatala; srimahatala and laghumahatala are found 
in tantra literature on temples. The middle shrine 
requirement of Siva temples makes for the division 
of the sanctum into two equal parts and demands the 
introduction of a cornice there. This detail is a philo- 
sophical requirement of a Saiva tantrik temple* and 
not an ‘aesthetic deceit’ nor something belonging 
to the ‘Chola age’, as wrongly noted by Kramrisch 
(1987: 166, footnote 89). 

The middle shrine, srimahatala, has its philo- 
sophical positioning defined in tantrik literature 
(agam). It is believed to have emanated from Siva 
through his five faces and has no relation with Vedic 
religious philosophy.° A Siva-linga of the Pashupati 
type is believed to be five-faced, four of which face 
the cardinal directions and the fifth, the heavens. The 
tantrik worship of the linga at Pashupatinath begins 
actually by drawing a sriyantra on the top of the 
linga and elaborate rituals of worship of this face- 
diagram are prescribed and strictly followed by the 
bhatta, the priest in charge. It is this sriyantra that 
is perceived as being enshrined in the middle shrine, 
thus the name srimahatala. The doctrine of tantrik 
worship of the diagram, sriyantra, the mandala of 
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Fig. 12-2: Pages from an architectural manuscript with reference to 
Guhyakali tantra. 


the goddess Tripurasundari, is generally attributed 
to the first Shankaracharya of the Sringheri math, 
South India, who lived about a century before the 
Nepal era was started. It is also at this time that the 
worship of panchavaktra (five-faced) Siva gained 
wider popularity compared to his worship in eight 
forms (astamurti). How this idea evolved in Nepal 
is unclear, particularly as the reported visit of the 
first Shankaracharya to the Valley is unsubstantiated 
and Lichchhavi inscriptions show exponents of the 
Pashupat traditions living in the Valley since centu- 
ries earlier. Contrary to the position of conventional 
art historians that the tantrik influence to the Valley 
came from Bengal during the Sen-Pal cultural pe- 
riod, evidence such as these suggest that a form of 
tantrik Saivism—with a parallel of the Mantrayana 
and Yogini cult in Buddhism—was flourishing in 
the Verma period. 

Also, the key factors differentiating Saiva tantrik 
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Fig. 12-3: Plan and elevation of a developed sivalaya devalaya type of 
temple (Charnarayan, Patan). 





temple from others in design terms, i.e., the intro- 
duction of the cornice to divide the sanctum core 
into two sections and the conceptual creation of the 
upper sanctum delineated in the exterior by the ga- 
vakshya window, is already seen in the design of 
the avarana temple (Chapter 10) of Nepal from the 
early Lichchhavi or Verma period, and this has to 
predate the purported visit of the first Shankarach- 
arya by several centuries. Just as dated Siva-linga 
named after persons of repute are found in Nepal al- 
most a century before similar works are observed in 
India, the avarana temple shows that the idea of the 
middle temple, srimahatala, had crystallised long 
before Chola rule in South India. 


Pashupatinath 

We have already noted that some historians (Baner- 
jee 1980: 36) accept the implication that the found- 
ing of the era had ‘something to do with the found- 
ing or renovation of the Pashupati temple’. Given 
the inscriptional evidence that it was already a tirtha 
in the Lichchhavi period, the year may mark a grand 
renovation. The temple of Pashupatinath has a 1- 
metre-high linga with four faces at the centre of the 
inner sanctum but this is a consecration that dates 
only from 1360 CE and is of little help in establish- 
ing its origins. But, since its yoni is circular and thus 
in the varata style, we may say that its original was 
a Verma (pre-Lichchhavi) foundation. The linga is 
housed in a tiered temple of a two-tier configuration 
today, and it has been so for most of the historical 
period. The temple follows Saiva tantrik dictates in 
temple design and symbolism. Indeed, the key de- 
sign ideas and symbols used in the temple, including 
the two tiers of roofs, were already there before 879 
CE. So, what was so ideal about that renovation that 
its commemoration was sought with the founding of 
a new era? It appears to commemorate the coming to 
power of the Verma’ once again, and this was appar- 
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ently done through the application of Saiva tantrik 
dictates on ‘brick and timber temple’ construction. 
It is noted that earlier applications were limited to 
avarana stone temples and the prototype model was 
possibly a timber structure. 

In the temple, the inner wall supports the upper 
roof tier and the lower roof is constructed sloping 
out from the inner wall on to the outer one. The 
overhangs of the roofs are significant and supported 
on struts. The space between the struts is filled with 
lattice-work in wood and symbolises jala.’ Between 
the two core walls, an inner circumambulatory pas- 
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Fig. 12-4: Pashupatinath temple with Mukti-mandap 
in foreground. 


sage is formed. Both the roofs are made of gold- 
plated copper sheets supported on timber rafters in 
a fan pattern. The walls are covered in marble and 
silver, and covered in a rich veil of carved and gold- 
painted images. All the four doors are of silver and 
display the design of a triple door portal, typical of 
large Siva temples in Kathmandu. The eight alcoves 
on either side of the doorways house images of eight 
Vairav, the astavairab. 

The square temple measures 15.36 metres on the 
outer core wall and rises on a single low plinth to a 
height of 23.6 metres. The size of the lower roof is 
also 23.6 metres square. Compared to temples from 
the Malla period, this is a rather squat proportion. 


Temples of the early mediaeval period 

Although there is good reason to connect the return 
of the Verma to power to the rebuilding of Pashupat- 
inath temple in 879 CE, it is not known who actually 
did it. But like in the preceding period, rebuilding 
and reconstruction activities continued to be spon- 
sored by kings, making the Pashupati area an ac- 
tive building site throughout history. This process 
of ‘conservation of living heritage’ continues to this 
day in the same vein. 
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The chronicle Gopalarajavamsabali reports 
many such activities. King Gunakamdev (c. 984 
CE) renovated the Vasuki temple into a two-tiered 
one with copper roofs. Currently, the Vasuki temple 
also has two tiers, but it is different from the larger 
Pashupati temple in that it has no inner core wall. 
The upper walls are stopped by timber crossbeams 
and loads transferred to the main walls. Shanker- 
dev (c. 920) built some temples in the Naxal area 
(Nandikeswor and Bhagabati?), but the current form 
of both these temples is much changed due to hu- 
man and natural actions. About two centuries later, 
King Sivadev (c. 1069-1083) renewed the Pashupati 
temple roofs with new copper sheets with gold plat- 
ing. He also repaired the Changunarayan temple. At 
this time, Saiva tantrik philosophy and following 
were reinforced in the Kathmandu Valley through 
the visit of the Shankaracharya of Kashi. 

Although the exact dates of the construction, 
reconstruction or founding of temples such as 
Pashupatinath, Changunarayan, Kastha-mandap, 
Kumvesvor, etc, may never be known, the informa- 
tion in these chronicles certainly shows that their ba- 
sic form was already quite close to the present one 
by the early mediaeval period. 


Other important mediaeval temples 
The majority of the temples we see in the Kathmandu 
Valley today have been either reconstructed or built 
during the period of Malla rule that lasted for about 
500 years, starting c. the 13th century CE. (For the 
newly reorganised state of Nepal and the strongmen 
who enforced this rule, the name ‘Malla’ was sim- 
ply a title and did not have an ethnic or family con- 
notation.) The famous builder-king of the formative 
Malla period, Jayasthiti Malla, himself has an inter- 
esting history deserving of a recapitulation here. 
The death of King Jayarudra Malla in an attack 
mounted by the Khas-Malla rulers of West Nepal in 
the year 1327 CE ushered in the regency of Queen 
Devaldevi and the kingdom held together only be- 
cause of her strong rule over the next 30 years. As 
she had no male heir, the kingdom faced the problem 
of succession and the matter was further confound- 
ed after the marriage of Princess Nayakdevi with a 
prince from Simraongarh ended in the death of the 
said prince. Nayakdevi lived only long enough to 
leave a daughter, Rajalladevi, through her second 
marriage. Princess Rajalladevi’s marriage was ar- 
ranged at the age of eight with her groom, Jayasthiti, 
chosen by Devaldevi. His family and cultural back- 
ground was kept so secret that historians too have 
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not found a clue yet. The Malla royal power was, 
thus, passed on to the lineage of Jayasthiti Malla. 
Jayasthiti Malla (r. 1380-1422 CE) went on to 
become a memorable king. During the rule of Deval- 
devi, Nepal had seen the attack of Sultan Shamsud- 
din from Bengal in 1349, with the seven-day pillage 
destroying many temples, including that of Kum- 
vesvor in Patan. This destruction was much worse 
than that wrought by the Khas-Malla attack twenty 
years earlier. The troubled period preceding the ar- 
rival of Jayasthiti Malla to power give him a great 
architectural canvas to work on and the comparative 
political stability brought about by his own efforts 
provided a suitable environment for reconstruction. 


Kumveswor of Patan 

The reconstruction of the temple of Kumveswor (in 
1392) in Patan attributed to Jayasthiti Malla is nota- 
ble from our perspective. An inscription at the site 
relates that the Kumbha Mahatirtha with Vasuki 
in the south-east, mother-goddesses in the south, 
pitri tirtha in the southwest, Gauri Puskarani in 
the northwest, and Keshav in the northeast had its 
centrepiece, Kumveswor, reduced to a linga without 
any prasada at all and was housed in a shed with 
just a nominal roof (vabhuva tatra kumbheshah 
prasada rahitah param avasa matra samchhanna 
sthita kumbhesworah sivah). Such a situation was 
the result of fire and damage caused by Shamsud- 
din’s army in 1349. 

It is inscribed therein that the temple was built 
in the form of sivalayam devalayam prasada with 
entrance arches (sa toranam) and the compound 
walled in, keeping a promise made by a certain 
king/nobleman Jayabhima, apparently related to Ja- 
yasthiti Malla in some way.® The phrase rings like 
‘saivandevalaya’ used in Lichchhavi inscriptions to 
describe a linga temple built for Gunavati’s father, 
Kinnara Verma (Regmi 1983: Inscr. XIII). 

It is known from records that Yognarendra Mal- 
la added three roofs over its two tiers, making the 
temple five-tiered. This act was seen as Saiva zeal 
and also led to the addition of a third roof to the 
temple of Machchhendranath at Taha Bahal, mak- 
ing it three-tiered as well so that the Buddhist tem- 
ple would not appear ‘low to the devotees’. Prior to 
these changes, available historical records indicate 
that the temple had a two-tiered form when King 
Srinivasa Malla reconstructed it in 1672 CE. This 
establishes that the standard sivalaya devalaya rose 
on a single low plinth with a sanctum core prasada 
having triple portals and two tiers of roofs. The main 





Fig. 12-5: Archway of Kumvesvor. 


portal doorways had trefoil arches on side door pan- 
els and a torana arch over the central door, a feature 
that adapted the three-bay openings of the mandap 
planning and the new projection of the eight-fold 
gavakshya architectural features that sanctified the 
astabaktra imagery in the earlier avarana temple. 
This Sivadevalaya typology had become a standard 
for temples of the state. 

Jayasthiti Malla seems to have used this standard 
form in the construction of the temples of Nrishimha 
(Gaahiti, Bhaktapur) and Mahadev (Gokarna, Kath- 
mandu). When Yaksya Malla built the ‘state tem- 
ples’ for Rato Machchhendranath in Taha Bahal, Pa- 
tan, and for Minnath at Jana Bahal, Kathmandu, the 
sivalaya devalaya typology was employed. Yakshya 
Malla used this very form when the Yaksheswor 
temple (1460 CE) was built in the Bhaktapur Durbar 
area. Smaller temples were built with two tiers of 
roof but did not have the triple doorway portals or 
the inner core wall—most of them used a single door 
on the front face. The four-door-in-each-cardinal-di- 
rection format was reserved for smaller Siva temples 
only and even temples for Narayan did not qualify 
for it. The cases of Tilmadhav Narayan’ (Taumadhi) 
and Wakupati Narayan” are typical. Both use a sin- 
gle core sanctum divided into two sections with a 
cornice, both sit on very shallow plinths, both have 
two roofs, and have only one door to the west. Al- 
though the exact dates of construction of both the 
temples are not clear and the current structures have 
been renewed several times in the past, their basic 
forms appear to have been untampered. 

It may also be noted that when the Dattatraya 
temple was constructed (c. before 1482) by Yak- 
sya Malla, a variant of the mandap temple plan was 
used and followed the Kastha-mandap model. The 
temple was made with two tiers of roofs and had no 
front portico to begin with. A third roof was added 
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by Vishwo Malla, making it the first three-tiered 
temple (c. 1534 CE). A sectional study of the cur- 
rent building shows that this appears to have been 
achieved by thickening the wall around the sanctum 
on the ground floor and keeping the upper floor off- 
sets to the minimum. 


Tripurasundari dyochhen 

Possibly one of the earliest dyochhen built in Bhak- 
tapur is Tripurasundari dyochhen. It must certainly 
predate 1467 CE, when Yaksya Malla renovated 
the complex while setting up an image of Vishnu 
in the pith area in memory of his departed son, 
Jayaraj. The foundation of this temple is attributed 
to Ananda Malla, who established Malla rule and 
also its capital city of Bhaktapur in the pattern of 
the Tripurasundari yantra, with eight mother-god- 
desses in the periphery and Goddess Tripurasundari 
in the centre. 

Dyochhen is a temple in a residential format and 
appears to be a Malla period development following 
the pattern of the Kirat temple, the devakula. Just 
as the Kirat had two places of veneration for each 
of their deities (cf. an in-town devakula and an out- 
of-town digvara), in the popular Shakti cult of the 
Malla period, too, the mother-goddesses were pro- 
vided with an in-town residence, called dyochhen, 
and each of them also had a Shakti-pith, or power- 
place, on the periphery of the town. The Malla pe- 
riod saw the construction of many temples for moth- 
er-goddesses. Also, with increased tantrik practices, 
the dyochhen was provided with two shrines, one 
for daily veneration and another, agam, or room for 
tantrik worship, open only to the initiated. 

When Ananda Malla laid out the town for the 






Fig. 12-6: View of Kumveshor and its off-square plan. 


er-place; it faces 
~ north and has its 
own pati. The dyo- 
chhen is a small rectangular building on a single low 
plinth. Its ground floor is accessed by a main door, 
which is placed centrally on its long side facing 
west. The door has its usual torana and is flanked 
by two sets of guardian lions, one at the court level 
and the other pair on the plinth. On the west end of 
the axis is located a dhungedhara, the conduit pit for 
pure flowing water needed for rituals. The doors and 
windows are carved and the struts carry the images 
of astamatrika. The first floor houses the general 
worship room, which is now vacant with its image 
of Tripurasundari stolen some years ago. The sec- 
ond floor used to be the agam. The building has the 
traditional jhingati tile gable roof. It has a second 
roof, a fucha, on top at the centre and symbolises 
the religious function of the building. The overall 
composition is eloquently elegant. A pati attached to 
its north side gives it an air of public building in this 
central space of one time. 
This type of temple was usually built for mother- 
goddesses, while the dyochhen of Ganesh, Vairab 
and Bhimsen were constructed later. 











Archetype tadevalaya of Taleju of Kathmandu— 
a pith temple 

Although the cult of mother-goddesses and shakti 
tantrism was getting more popular with the general 
public as the rule of the Malla consolidated, the sta- 
tus of Pashupatinath as a state deity as defined by the 
changes of 879 CE also remained strong in the first 
centuries of the new rulers. The marriage of Princess 
Nayakdevi with the prince from Simraongarh (1334 
CE) resulted in a greater acceptance of the goddess 
Taleju as a Malla istadevata tutelary also. The split 
of the Malla state into several kingdoms (1475 CE) 
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Fig. 12-7: The dyochhen of Tripurasundari (front elevation), the site and patch of surviving triangular bricks. 


and the rising significance of Taleju as the istade- 
vata of the Malla royal house seem to have made 
the states look for an architectural design standard 
different from the sivalaya devalaya type. Hitherto 
the dyochhen temple built for Taleju, called agam 
because of the practice of tantrik rituals in the space, 
was in the residential format of a courtyard building 
and a vedi in the courtyard itself had served as its 
pith" (e.g., the original Taleju at Bhaktapur built in 
1334). In 1564, Mahendra Malla built a new temple 
for Taleju as a shelter over the pith; it was raised on 
a high platform and with three tiers of roofs, giving 
rise to a new typology. That the different typology 
was intentional and applied to a temple over the pith 
is clarified by the fact that the temple of Mahen- 
dreswor built in the same year followed the sivalaya 
devalaya format. Two years later, in 1566, when 
the Charnarayan temple was built in Patan Durbar 
Square, the sivalaya devalaya form was applied, 
signifying that the older standard for the design of 
state temples in the regular format had continued in 
cases other than the pith of mother-goddesses such 
as Taleju.” 

The temple of Taleju was so huge that it earned 
the name Tavadewal (where ‘tava’ is, literally, 
‘big’ in Newar). The plinth is made up of 12 ter- 
races; the eighth terrace from the bottom is enclosed 
by a wall with gateways, both done in brick, and 
forms ‘the raised sanctified ground’ for the temple 
(pithi). The wall divides the terrace to allow circu- 
mambulation outside the wall as well as inside. Just 
below it, on the sixth platform, twelve miniaturised 
(Newar. kachadewal, lit. ‘subsidiary temple’) two- 
tiered temples on two-stage plinths of their own are 


laid out symmetrically, four on each side. Likewise, 
inside the enclosure of the eighth terrace, a ninth 
terrace with four similarly miniaturised two-tiered 
temples on two stage plinths laid at the four corners 
is provided. A further three terraces rise on the ninth 
terrace to make the plinth proper, representing the 
three guna: raja, tama and sata. 

On the topmost terrace stands the temple with its 
three-tiered roofs and two core walls, the inner core 
rising up to support the second and third roofs. On 
all the four sides of the sanctum core, gateways with 
the tripartite subdivisions as in sivalaya devalaya 
temples are provided. In the west, the gateways as 
well as struts are gold-plated, whereas in the south 
only the gate is gold-plated. On the two other sides, 
the portals are covered with simple copperwork. The 
door panels on the sides of each tripartite portal have 
been permanently sealed with plates. All the three 
roofs are made of copper sheets. The space between 
the side and corner struts under the first roof 1s cov- 
ered with latticework forming a jala, literally and 
symbolically. The upper roofs are simply supported 
with struts and have no lattices. The number of struts 
supporting the lowest and largest roof is six on each 
side (plus the four corner ones), the same for the sec- 
ond and third roofs are respectively four and two on 
each side as well as the four corner ones. The gajur, 
or finial, on the top roof is gold-plated and is the 
same design as that of Pashupati, i.e., a large central 
finial flanked by four smaller ones in the corners and 
with a golden chhatra, or umbrella, element over it. 
The temple has not been measured in recent times; a 
recording from 1830 shows its height as 81 haat (37 
metres). This measure appears inclusive of the ter- 


Elevation from Heritage Section, Bhaktapur Municipality 





Fig. 12-8: Taleju on a high multiple plinth and three tiers of roofs. 


race as the height of the temple from the sanctum is 
half that measure. Its base square has a side of about 
50 metres. The ratio of cores from the top is 3:6:12 
and that of the roofs 8:12:18; the width of the middle 
roof equals that of the outer core of the sanctum. 

Thus, the architectural composition of tadeva- 
laya’’ differs from that of the sivalaya devalaya in 
two major aspects: (i) it is three-tiered, and (il) it 
has a high multiple-stepped plinth. Considering the 
fact that all temples hitherto were two-tiered and 
with one shallow plinth, the Tadevalaya format of 
the temple is visually as well as structurally very 
different. 

Chronicles record popular memory having it that 
the temple was based on a yantra as ordered by Ma- 
hendra Malla. Wright’s History of Nepal presents 
additional popular information that the traditional 
architects did not have the knowhow to realise the 
construction of a temple in such a design and so the 
construction had been possible only after they were 
‘enlightened by a sannyasi’ on the technique. The 
stepping of terraces and the pattern of dispersal of 
miniature temples on the terraces indicate that the 
diagram used for the design is Tripurasundari yan- 
tra, which was used in laying out Bhaktapur town 
by Ananda Malla earlier. But even though the ritual 
change as well as use of the tantrik mandala to decide 
the plinth form (pithi) in place of the architectural 
pitha mandala are both remarkable, the construc- 
tion of the terraced plinth would not have faced any 
‘knowledge’ problem as the traditional navakunda 
would have sufficed for the terraced plinth as well 
(although, in the case of Taleju, the terrace appears 
strengthened three times over, i.e., at the level of the 
sixth, ninth and twelfth terraces). 

The reason why a yantra had to be used in the 
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construction of the terrace or high ground (pith) for 
this particular temple is, however, a ritual require- 
ment as the ‘temple’ of Taleju built by Mahendra 
Malla is actually a pith shrine, a parallel to the other 
ritual residence, the dyochhen or agam of the god- 
dess Taleju in the palace (where the goddess resides 
for three days during the festival of Dasain).'* The 
site energised and made into a raised ground through 
the application of the yantra formed the pith. 

Just a few years earlier to the construction of the 
pith temple of Taleju, Vishwo Malla had added a 
third roof to the Dattatraya temple. The construction 
was achieved by widening the core wall on the in- 
side around the sanctum room to a thickness equal to 
the sum of the second and third core walls (see fig. 
12-11), considerably reducing the size of the sanc- 
tum in the process (the actual thickness of the core 
wall at Dattatraya is 2.76 metres). If one were to 
use a similar technology to achieve the core reduc- 
tions seen in the design of Taleju, the wall thickness 
would become as much as 2.64 metres and there 
would be no space left for the sanctum room and the 
sanctum floor would just be a solid core with an in- 
ternal circumambulatory! The knowledge challenge 
must have been about how to prop up the upper core 
wall (or pile the two roofs on the middle core wall) 
and yet retain the internal circumambulatory path by 
keeping the sanctum plan in the conventional siva- 
laya devalaya format. A comparison of the sections 
of the three-tiered and two-tiered temples will ex- 
plain how the challenge was overcome; the struc- 
tural element introduced to support the ends of the 
upper wall was a grillage of timber beams that trans- 
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Fig. 12-9: Terrace plan of the pith temple of Taleju, Kathmandu. 
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Adapted from Korn, 1976 
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Fig. 12-10: Comparative sections (with plinth partially shown) of Narayandegah, Patan; Charnarayan, Patan; and Majudegah, Kathmandu. 


mitted the loads to the middle core walls. The space 
between the middle and outer core walls formed the 
circumambulatory passage. 

Actually, the knowledge and skill needed to 
‘stop’ the wall was also available as the temples of 
Vakupati Narayan or Tilmadhav Narayan had al- 
ready been built using this principle. As a matter of 
fact, the application of this principle for small tem- 
ples can be achieved so simply that it is used in all 
the terrace kachadewal of this temple only. For larg- 
er temples, however, even as the principle is same, 
it is the inner wall which becomes critical as the two 
upper roofs are piled on it and also have to remain 
slender. 

The temple of Taleju also brought about addi- 
tional new departures in plinth design: apart from 
being multi-terraced, each of the three terraces form- 
ing the plinth on the elevated enclosure is flanked 
by sets of terrifying animals. The lowest terrace has 
the usual set of guardian lions and its upper terraces 
have guardians in the form of beaked mythical ani- 
mals and armed men with swords and shields. The 
sculptural composition of an array of guardian fig- 





Fig. 12-11: Plan showing thick core walls of Dattatraya temple, Tachapal, 
Bhaktapur. 





ures for the temples of mother-goddesses seems to 
have caught the imagination of later builders, with a 
remarkable example being the five-tiered temple of 
Nyatapola, Bhaktapur, with its five sets of guardian 
figures. 


Bhimsenthan of Kathmandu 

This temple dedicated to Bhimsen is also attributed 
to Mahendra Malla and chronicles date its founding 
to 1570 CE. Bhimsen, one of the Pandav brothers of 
the epic Mahabharat, is popularly revered, particu- 
larly by the trading and artisan clans among Newar. 
The temple is rectangular in plan form and its main 
sanctum is located on the first floor. It uses three 
tiers of roofs and the core walls as well as the roof 
are reduced as in the above-discussed Taleju tem- 
ple. It is quite obvious that this particular stepped 
form is unlike the dyochhen. Also, unlike the regular 
temples, there is nothing like the garvagriha in such 
temples and the main sanctum room is more like a 
community hall on the first floor, a feature which 
seems to get closer to dyochhen. There is a second- 
ary shrine at the ground level as well. 


Sketch by K. Dhakhwa and S. Bhattarai 


Fig. 12-12: Bhimsenthan, Kathmandu. 


The architectural composition of these rectangu- 
lar temples is a hybrid between the square temple 
and the rectangular dyochhen. Circumambulation is 
not a required ritual in these temples and a passage 
around the temple is not provided. Its main shrine 
room on the first floor is accessed from the short 
side. The long side of the rectangular shrine room 
has large latticed bay windows spanning the full 
street facade, much in the pattern of sunjhya. Shaded 
by the wide overhang of the roof, it provides soft 
lighting. On the outside, the design of divider posts 
of the window incorporates the inclined struts that 
spring out and up to support the large overhang. 


Archetype granthakuta 

In the year 1589 CE, the temple of Narasimha was 
built in Patan Durbar Square in the granthakuta style. 
It consecrates an image set up by Purander Singh, 
the ruler of Patan, in memory of his dead brother, 
Nrisimhadevartha, and so is a mortuary temple. Al- 
though Saiva mortuary temples were known for a 
long time (e.g., avarana temples with the Siva-linga 
named in memory of some dear departed ones), this 
is the first known case of a mortuary temple with a 
Vaisnav image. This may explain why a new arche- 
type was created. 

The plan form is a simple small sanctum room 
punctured by a central doorway with porticos on all 
four sides. The main entrance is from the east and 
its single terrace plinth is accessed by a set of steps 
flanked by conventional guardian lion sculptures. 
The roof over the sanctum is in the sikhara form of 
rather plain brickwork. Kuta shrine structures, which 
are not accessed and are like agam, are placed over 
the entrance porticos on all four sides. 

The granthakuta form failed to catch the Nepali 
imagination immediately. The three basic temple 
types, viz, (i) the two-tiered temple with a single 
door access to the sanctum and with an external 
circumambulatory; (11) the large state temple for- 
mat of the two-tiered sivalaya devalaya with tri- 
partite portal archways on all four sides with an 
internal circumambulatory; and (iii) the multiple 
plinth three-tiered tadevalaya with tripartite portal 
archways on all four sides and with an internal cir- 
cumambulatory, continued to provide the repertoire 
for Malla temple designs for the next century. The 
Malla builder-kings whose temples exhibit some de- 
parture while expanding on the repertoire and thus 
stand out are Siddhinarasimha Malla of Patan (1620- 
1652), Pratap Malla of Kathmandu (1640-1674), 
and Bhupatindra Malla of Bhaktapur (1687-1720). 
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Fig. 12-13: A single kuta granthakuta temple, Kathmandu Durbar Square 
(with Majudegah rising in the background). 


Particularly, Krishna Mandir (1637) and Degutale 
(1640) of Patan; Pratappur of Swayambhu (1654), 
which expands on the granthakuta; Nyatapola (1702) 
and Vairab (1717) of Bhaktapur, which expands on 
the tallakara, are important from the perspective of 
chronological development. 


Krishna Mandir of Patan 

Located in Patan Durbar Square, this excellent 
‘Indian-looking’ temple in stone was built by Sid- 
dhinarasimha Malla in 1637 and displays a mix of 
granthakuta, sikhara and dravida styles and design 
detailing. The Krishna Mandir is a rather unusual 
temple. Its ground floor is a solid sanctum, square 
in plan and the core is marked by a solid false door 
with tracery panels, ghanadvar, and encloses two 
narrow internal staircases that provide access to the 
first floor, which has the main sanctum. The solid 
sanctum core is surrounded by a colonnaded cir- 
cumambulatory of seven bays on each side. Here, 
although the stone columns are rather plain, its 
bracket meth is elaborately carved. The exterior of 
the beam surface carries relief carvings all around 
that illustrate the story of the epic Ramayana in a se- 
ries of sequential scenes. The solid sanctum and its 
colonnaded ambulatory are built on a plinth formed 
of three terraces, the third designed as the ambula- 
tory itself. The first floor sanctum room is reduced 
in size to form a covered colonnaded walkway of 
five bays and a terrace which has eight elaborately 
detailed pavilions, four corner shrine-like cupolas 
with an elaborately decorated dome set over cor- 
nice projections and compressed phamsakar roofs 
on four columns, and the other four ratna-kuta pa- 
vilions similarly detailed and elaborate but with a 
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Fig. 12-14: Krishna Mandir—excellence in hybrid style (view and section). 


stepped roof form. The second floor sanctum is also 
similarly reduced to form a terrace and a set of eight 
pavilions, four corner cupolas with domical and the 
central ratna-kuta pavilions with stepped roofing. 
The terrace railings are panels of grill stonework. 

The second sanctum is provided with a sikhara 
roof with four kuta shrines in the four cardinal direc- 
tions. The upper part of the roof structure, includ- 
ing the kuta shrines, is not accessible even though a 
Siva-linga has been placed in the centre of the cell 
there. The outer surface of the lintel beams on the 
first-floor circumambulatory and also around the pa- 
vilions on the terraces carry marvellously detailed 
carvings in relief illustrating the epic Mahabharata, 
and the panels are inscribed with short titles; the re- 
lief carvings in the outer beams of the pavilions on 
the second storey illustrate the famous Siva-linga 
tirtha of the Kathmandu Valley, and each is identi- 
fied with an inscribed name. The elaborate sikhara 
granthakuta is fluted as a saptaratha but does not 
show any horizontal divisions, or bhuvan. The griva 
portion just below the amalaka is in ghanta form and 
a huge gilded copper gajur tops it. All the pavilions 
in the terraces, cupolas and ratna-kuta and all the ku- 
ta roofs are topped by gilded copper gajur, making a 
total of 21 gajur in the whole temple. The cupolas in 
the terraces seem to have been drawn from Islamic 
architectural vocabulary and the tracery stonework 
indicates the use of Rajasthani craftsmen. 


Degutale of Patan 

Almost immediately following the construction of 
Krishna Mandir, Siddhinarasimha built the tem- 
ple of Degutaleju (1640 CE). Its height recorded 
in 1830 CE is given as 64 haat 20 angul (29.63 
metres)'> and is the tallest temple in Patan Durbar 
Square. The Degutale is built with a four-floor high 
understructure in residential format, accounting for 
almost a third of the total height. This plinth form 
distinguishes it from Kathmandu’s Taleju temple. 
Otherwise, as istadevata, both the Degutaleju and 
the Taleju are ritually similar; their superstructures, 
too, are similar—both have three tiers, internal cir- 
cumambulatories, and use two core walls. 

At the ground level, the square area which is 
equal in size to the body of the temple (with a side 
measuring 13.27 metres) is built solid with just a set 
of false doors and flanking lattice windows on the 
west face. This is a false front in that the main entry 
dalan is formed from the ambulatory in the east side 
of its first floor. On the first, second, and third floors, 
the one-metre-thick outer wall encloses a two-metre- 
wide ambulatory, and the remaining square area in 
the centre is built solid. The ambulatories on the first 
and second floors are closed off by cross-walls into 
four segments. forming a swastika pattern, and only 
three of the cross-walls have a doorway—not an ar- 
rangement for a ritual circumambulation function. 
One may guess that the structure could have served 


as a security watch and observation corridor, given 
the constant threat of attack and enmity Patan faced 
from King Pratap Malla of Kathmandu at that time. 
The third floor also has a narrow passage formed by 
a slanted latticed projection of full-floor height all 
around. This feature not only provides space for an 
outer circumambulatory at the terrace level but also 
clarifies its defence purpose.'® 

This central brick core, 6.62 metres square, is tied 
by timber uprights and beams forming the nine sub- 
square divisions and has earth-fill in its central sec- 
tion as the rituals required the royal couple to touch 
the ‘ground’ while they offered worship to Degutale- 
ju. At the terrace level, this core is hollowed and a 
sanctum room of around 4.7 metres square is formed 
with the usual double core wall. A two-metre-wide 
internal circumambulatory has been retained. 

The construction of Degutale started the trend of 
building temple towers in the palaces 
of Kathmandu and Patan. Pratap Malla 
reconstructed the Degutale in Kath- 
mandu atop a three-storey wing of the 
palace. It was only a matter of time 
before the palaces of the Malla were 
visually dominated by temple towers 
built on its terraces. 

Pratap Malla was an ardent builder 
and many temples are attributed to 
him. The Degutale of Kathmandu and 
Pratappur of Swayambhu illustrate his 
contributions to Malla building. Pratap 
Malla’s strong tantrik inclinations had 
taken him inside the prohibited sanc- 
tum area of the Shantipur temple and 
he performed tantrik worship seeking 
atonement for this excess at Swayam- 
bhu; the two sikhara-style temples of 
Pratappur and Anantapur were built 
in 1654 to appease the angry spirits. 
Like his many other mysterious deeds, 
it is not known why he chose to give 
the granthakuta form to the temples; 
one can hazard that he had chosen 
the form as appropriate for temples 
to tantrik Buddhist deities as the kuta 
also helped form a satisfactory agam. 
He had also used the same style while 
reconstructing the temple of Khad- 
gayogini (1655),1” in which his tantrik 
advisers, Lambakarna Bhatta and Gy- 
anananda, could have played a role 
as well. 
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Pratappur at Swayambhu 

The temple of Pratappur enshrines the tantrik im- 
age of Mahasambhara."* The temple is styled as 
navaratha sikhara granthakuta and has a square 
sanctum room of a size equal to half its outer con- 
taining square. The outer surfaces of the sanctum 
wall are offset into nine surfaces reflecting its nav- 
aratha sikhara roof on the plan form. The sanctum 
has a narrow two-pillared portico in its south side 
and is accessed through a single doorway flanked 
by pilasters. Inside the sanctum room a panel of a 
three-bay ‘window’ acts like-a latticed curtain di- 
viding the square into two equal rectangles while 
the image of the deity facing east in the interior is 
truly hidden from viewers. The portico goes up to 
form a kuta attachment to the base of the sikhara 
and the narrow room formed there makes the agam 
for the tantrik temple. Except for the stone pillars, 
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Fig. 12-15: Plan, elevation and section of Pratappur. 
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Fig. 12-16: Plans of Degutale Patan, ground, first, third 
and fourth floors. 





the whole surface of the temple is plastered in bajra 
and whitewashed in lime. Decorative patterns (ar- 
tistic lotus leaves and floral patterns) and cornices 
are also done in plasterwork and they make a fine 
soft composition with the application of ochre and 
yellow colours. 

The style of the temple is identified as ‘garakuna 
dewara’ in arecord from 1711 (manuscript copied in 
1816, DPN 6701 at Ashasaphukuthi), a phrase, which 
is a degeneration of its Sanskrit form, ‘granthakuta 
dewala’. The outer corner-to-corner plan dimensions 
on site measure 4.4 metres (which compares closely 
with the dimension noted in manuscript record as 9 
talha 3 anguli, or 4.47 metres). The side of the over- 
all design square is taken as 108 subdivisions and 
the proportional distribution of its navachala offsets 
are given in the manuscript as muchala (width of 
central projected surface 7°/103), dathuchala (middle 
projections !°/;o, each) and kuchala (corner projected 
surfaces !7/\o3 each). It is notable that the space for 
the pith (duchi ya bagha or duwara portions !*/;o3 on 
either side) given and the terminology used, duwara 
or dwara, actually indicate the bimsaticona pattern 
of square with gateways in the cardinal directions 
which are still extant at the site. It is notable that 
even the paving pattern around the temple appears 
unchanged since 1711. What was there before the 
2003 fire seems to have been exactly as how Pratap 
Malla had built it. 

The total height of the temple is 4w, or 19.19 me- 
tres, and the height of the plinth, prasada and sikhara 
up to the base of ghanta kalas, stated in terms of w, 
the design side of the square, appears to be '/3 w, 
w and 2w respectively. The term ‘chala’ (as differ- 
ent from the nagara terms ‘ratha’ or ‘urusringa’ or 
‘bhadra’) suggests a linkage with South Indian tra- 
ditions. The division of the prasada into two parts, 
with a running cornice and also a similar division in 
the agam kuta body, indicate that proportions and 
measures established for Vajrayana tantrik temples 
were similar to Saiva tantrik traditions. 

Except for a single set of portico, the torana and 
kuta used in the design of Pratappur, and a four-way 
arrangement in the Narasimha temple of Patan, the 
architectural agreement with corresponding ele- 
ments in the granthakuta temple built by Puranders- 
ingh 75 years earlier is remarkable. The liberal and 
sound use of timber uprights and horizontal ties (see 
sectional drawing) seems to have provided the nec- 
essary earthquake resistance for an otherwise very 
heavy and vulnerable construction in masonry. This 
composite construction system should be seen as an 
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Fig. 12-17: Degutale of Patan (left), and Kathmandu (right). 
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innovation and its application was continued right 
up to modern times. 


Nyatapola at Taumadhi 

The temple of Nyatapola marks the culmination in 
the development of tiered temples in Nepal. In the 
name Nyatapola, nya stands for ‘five’, ta for ‘core’'” 
and pola for ‘roof’. The temple is named after its 
design rather than the deity it enshrines. The tem- 
ple is built for a tantrik deity, Siddhilaxmi, and the 
secret icon may be a mandala laid in the sanctum 
floor since the sanctum room is apparently physi- 
cally vacant. 

Built by King Bhupatindra Malla in 1702, the 
temple is lofty, with five tiers of roofs and sits on 
a high five-stage terraced plinth that adds to its 
visual grandeur. It expands on the innovations from 
the Taleju temple and reaches a height of 67 haat 6 
angul (30.73 metres), with only about nine metres 
of this height reached by the terraced plinths, the 
height of the temple superstructure is similar to that 
of Taleju in Kathmandu. Recently reported meas- 
urements differ from 32.92 metres (from court level, 
measured off Parajuli 1985) to 22.7 metres (from 
plinth, computed off Maskey 2002). Proportional 
measures will require them to be 31.5 metres and 
22.5 metres respectively. The lowest and the larg- 
est roof of Nyatapola measures 15 metres square; 
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thus its total height is twice as much as its largest 
roof is wide. It stands axially on the northern side 
of a large square, and that the length of the quadran- 
gle is related to the height and size of the temple is 
geometrically expressed by the location of its dabali 
with its front-marker pikhalakhu and lotus mandala 
at its far southern end. The distance from the edge 
of the plinth to the centre of the dabali is about 31 
metres. Similarly, the four Ganesh shrines built at 
the four corners also form a square of similar dimen- 


Fig. 12-18 Plan at sanctum level of Nyatapola. 
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Fig. 12-19: Dabali and pikhalakhu terminal of axis of Nyatapola. 


sions, thereby indicating that the whole temple and 
its terraced plinth structure are contained in a square 
pyramid with height equal to its side. 

The sanctum level plan of the temple displays a 
colonnaded circumambulatory on the outside and 
the sanctum is a typical four-single-door pattern; 
such a plan variant had been in use for temples that 
did not follow the sivalaya devalaya or the closed 
tadevalaya plans. A manuscript drawing of a five- 
tiered temple, which comes very close to Nyatapola, 
is shown in Fig. 15-14 (page 151). The drawing 
shows an intended proportioning system for a five- 
tiered temple but does not show any plinth structure 
or measures for it. In reality, with its high plinth, its 
design appears additionally intended for a low view 
line and Nyatapola indeed epitomises excellence in 
proportioning. A comparison with Kumvesvor of 
Patan, which sits on a low single plinth and presents 
a very slender appeal, will illustrate how the plinth 
structure of Nyatapola contributes to the grandeur of 
this temple. And unlike the strong appeal of artistry 
of woodwork carvings in the case of Kumvesvor, the 
fine woodcarving on the colonnade posts, cornices 
and struts of Nyatapola almost take a back seat and 
lets its mass and tall stance dominate the Taumadhi 
square with its ethereal magnificence. 

The guardian images flanking the stepped ac- 
cess way that leads one up the stepped terraces of 
Nyatapola are also in five sets: at ground level are 
legendary wrestlers twice the human size; above 
them are a pair of elephants, a pair of lions and a 
pair of griffons. On the topmost pedestal are the 
guardians, Simhini and Byaghrini, the fierce tantrik 
guardian goddesses. In the spirit of its name, the 
guardians at each higher level are believed to be 
five times stronger than the ones below it. The spirit 


of Goddess Siddhilaxmi inside the temple thus was 
believed to have power five times of Simhini and 
Byaghrini combined and only as such was able to 
quell the Vairab’s terror and calm him. Indeed, as a 
story goes, the purpose of building Nyatapola in the 
first place was to quell the tempers of the Vairab of 
Taumadhi. 


Vairab temple at Taumadhi 
This grand temple of Vairab stands on the eastern 
side of the forecourt of Nyatapola, the Tauma- 
dhi square of Bhaktapur. The temple received its 
present three-tiered form when Bhupatindra Malla 
reconstructed it in 1717. Before the reconstruction, 
the temple was single-roofed but dominating with 
its height of over 8 metres, indicated by the finial set 
of three gajur placed at the centre of its lowest roof. 
The Vairab resident in the temple was even more 
dominating and popular memory has it that the tem- 
ple of Nyatapola was conceived and constructed in 
1702 by Bhupatindra Malla with a tantrik concept 
with the objective of calming this aggressive spirit. 
The sanctum level of Nyatapola was at that time 
kept at level with the gajur of Vairab. The addition 
of roofs may indicate association of three tiers with 
the Vairab temple as the three gajur previously did. 
The Vairab temple, like those of Bhimsen and 
Balkumari, is rectangular in plan and its main sanc- 
tum room, located on the first floor, is also accessed 
from a side door. On the ground floor facing the 
square is the niche shrine of the Vairab. This niche is 





Fig. 1 2-20: Vairab temple of Taumadhi. 


designed as the central element of the tripartite por- 
tal doorway in the Sivalaya format complete with 
torana and guardian lions and other imagery. Just 
as this false door is highly symbolic in purpose and 
design, the five-bayed pasuka window indicates the 
sanctum room behind it. Pasuka windows are more 
commonly used religious symbols in the agam room 
in monasteries and dyochhen. 

The top roof of the temple is sheathed with gild- 
ed copper sheets and the lower two roofs are done in 
jhingati, the traditional clay tiles. The gilt metalwork 
on the roof and its décor, including the seven gajur, 
lend a great artistry to the temple. The wide over- 


Notes 

1 The colophon in a book, now at the Sakya monastery of 
Tibet, gives the date and place of writing as 1143 CE and 
Kastha-mandap. This substantiates the existence of the 
Kastha-mandap temple in the area by then. 

2 Sumatitantra is a book of mathematical astrology written in 
Nepal in the late Lichchhavi period and uses Suryasiddanta 
as accepted by Barahamihira. Among other things, this new 
standard of measure and computation of time used 292,207 
solar days as making 800 solar years and a new equivalence 
with lunar days was set. This required a resetting of the 
calendar every 800 years by 9 lunar days. See also Pant, 
2043, pp 154-177. 

3 This adhikamas provision adds 0.4552 lunar days every 38 
years and this adds up to 9.58 days over a period of 800 
years. According to this calculation, the new moon night of 
800 Sakara Kartik is Kusmanda Navami. 

4 According to the Guhyekali Tantra documents from the late 
Malla period, such an organisation of the temple elevation 
is based on ‘Siva avadana ugra vidhya’, which means ‘the 
tantric knowledge as told by Siva’. 

5 Some researchers have taken it just as an ‘empty 
compartment’ and sought to relate it as a physical form to a 
similar compartment in other temples. It is interesting that 
the ‘discovered’ relation is with Saiva temples of Gupta 
stock. (Wiesner, 1978, pp 44-51). 

6 It is common for Nepali chronicles to refer to this new 
dynasty as Newakote Thakuri. 

7 Jala is an extended surface development out of gavakshya 
and behind it, the sanctum srimahatala is indicated. The 
evolution may be related to rituals in which the sacred thread 
is wound around religious icons or monuments. 

8 The inscription does not attribute the construction to 
Jayasthiti Malla directly but it seems to have been undertaken 
to keep the promise made by Jayabhima, a ruler/prominent 
leader, to his wife at her deathbed. Gopalarajavamsabali 
descriptions indicate an active Jayabhima sometime before 
Jayasthiti Malla. 

9 The current structure is as ‘rebuilt completely’ by Ram Das 
in 1943 CE (Parajuli 1986: 106) as it was totally destroyed 
by the 1934 earthquake. An inspection of the site shows that 
many of the carved timber elements and some bricks in the 
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hanging roofs are supported by carved struts and 
the space in between filled with latticework at all 
the three levels, a practice usual in Saiva religious 
buildings. Some of the struts under the lowest roof 
are finished in gilded copper. The composition of an 
odd number of small traditional windows (seven and 
five on the long side, and three and one on the short 
side of the rectangle on the middle and upper floors 
respectively) below the cornice and in the neck space 
of the upper walls provides a unique appeal. 

In a sense, the plinth of such a grand temple is 
simply a single step. But then, it was a tradition to 
use a single sattva plinth. 


masonry over the cornice come from an earlier structure. 
The temple has a stone inscription dated 1163 CE, indicating 
its founding by Ananda Dev. 

10 Built by Dharma Malla (1407 CE). 

11 No structure was raised as a shelter for the pith. For details, 
see the chapter on the symbolism of dyochhe and pith group 
of temples. 

12 But Mahendra Malla himself seems to have had a problem of 
conscience and, in 1572 CE, he added a roof to Pashupatinath, 
making it three-tiered as well. 

13 ‘Ta’ means a pile and the temples like Taleju with three 
roofs were called ‘swotapolala’ (with a pile of three roofs). 
Likewise, ‘nyatapolala’ literally was, ‘with a pile of five 
roofs’. 

14 In Kathmandu, the agam is in Mulchowk, while in Patan 
durbar, the agam and pith are respectively in the south and 
north wing of Mul Chowk. In Mul Chowk of Patan, there 
is even a third presence of the goddess in her knowledge 
form (as different from the other two which are in shakti 
form) as the temple of Sri Vidhya. Her fourth presence, the 
agam temple in the northwest corner of Mulchowk, is now 
lost . 

15 The drawing of Degutale in The Royal Buildings in Nepal 
(Nippon Institute of Technology, 1981) shows a height of 
27.7 metres. 

16 Its building preceded Keshavmohan Chowk and was called 
Chowkwatha; also compare with the third floor balcony of 
Nuwakot Durbar. 

17 The form of this temple was changed later (in 1711) into the 
tallakara tiered format by Mahindra Malla. Both the facts 
are recorded in the latter’s inscription at the site. 

18 This information is drawn from Swayambhu Puran. The 
viewing of the image or describing it is prohibited. The 
temple was totally gutted in a fire on 4 August 2003, and 
was subsequently reconstructed from the plinth upwards. 

19 This is different from the noun ‘tA’ (as in ‘cwotA’), which 
means a floor of a building (Jyapu Vocabulary, 1976). Also 
‘ta’ as in tadevalaya is not from ‘tava’ but means ‘with wall 
in two layers’ (Bajracharya, 2033, pp 119), one inside the 
other. ‘Ta’ thus should mean ‘a pile of roofs’ on the inner 
core wall. 
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Variety of Malla Temples 
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The ensemble of historical architecture of the Kath- 
mandu Valley is impressive and varied, with tem- 
ples, chaitya, palaces, residential houses, monaster- 
ies, wayside rest houses, community buildings, such 
as pati, sattal and chapa, stone water conduits, etc. 
Of these, as a building type, temples are the most nu- 
merous; they literally dot the streets and the squares 
of the old towns and pristine natural settings. The 
temples house the images of gods and goddesses 
from all divisions of the Hindu faith. Architecturally 
similar religious structures are also, sometimes, to 
be seen used to house Buddhist gods and goddesses 
as well. Although they appear to have been far more 
numerous in the past, changing preferences have 
left only a few tiered temples as survivors. The kwa- 
padyo shrine in the bahal, the monasteries belong- 
ing to the Vajrayana Buddhist faith, exhibits a fine 
example of the integration of the temple form into 
the residential type of quadrangle design. Nepal also 
has an equally impressive collection of Buddhist 
religious architecture such as mahachaitya, chai- 
tya and monasteries. Even though these are outside 
the scope of the current study, since the symbolism 
and style of some of them are so close to the tantrik 
Saiva temples, we will make occasional reference to 
them as required to clarify the development of tem- 
ple architecture. 

The chronological review of the development 
of mediaeval temples has shown that with the new 
era of Nepal Sambat, Nepal discontinued the use 
of stone as well as the nagara style in temples, and 
fixed the two-tiered sivalaya devalaya' with brick 
walls, timber doors and windows and tile (or cop- 
per sheet) roof as the standard national style. This 
decision to go for architecture in brick and timber, 
materials that we may see as ‘perishable’ compared 
to stone, also brought about repair, renovation and 
even reconstruction at quicker intervals. Conse- 
quently, many ancient temples tend to get dated to 
their last reconstruction and we fail to do justice to 
their antiquity. However, traditional dictates and 


practice of conservation and reconstruction based 
on the principle of making an exacting copy of the 
original, first recorded in a 6th-century Lichchhavi 
inscription,” assure us that the style and form of the 
temples have remained fairly unchanged through to 
the 19th century, when cracks in the faith and grow- 
ing westernisation appear to have eroded the value 
of the old as well as that of its conservation. For al- 
most a thousand years, Nepali architecture moved 
on and expanded on architecture of this indigenous 
formula until Jung Bahadur Rana built the Kalmo- 
chan temple, aptly described by a chronicler as built 
in the desi kaida (foreign style). 

It is not that the Nepali architectural style re- 
mained static through this period; new cults and 
faiths that rose in influence and their interplay with 
those of the past and others that followed them 
brought about several variations and adaptations. 
The rise of the cult of the mother-goddesses, ajima, 
Taleju and Degutaleju, and their influences on the 
religion of the royal house and on the architecture 
of the temples of the state, the rising trading class 
and their advanced building culture, etc, played 
their parts in the development of the Malla temples. 
Likewise, the development of the dyochhen from the 
Kirat devakula \ed to an entirely different typology 
of religious building, although from the perspective 
of building materials used they may look similar. 
The domination of materials and technology stand- 
ards and the use of a common pool of craftsmen and 
skilled workers led to a certain minimum similarity 
between form and finishes in the several types of 
temples built. They have coexisted in harmony to 
this day in a variety of forms. Such variations may 
be observed both in style and symbolism. 

Even as the Nepali temple architecture is domi- 
nated, in number as well as style, by the tiered tem- 
ples, with their characteristic multiple roofs, temples 
with other as distinctive forms of roofs also abound. 
As is usual in the study of the variation of temple 
styles on the basis of roof form and its implications 


on plan, we may also categorise Malla temples into 

three broad groups: 

(i) tiered, or tallakara, temples with multiple 
sloped roofs; 

(ii) dyochhen temples in residential format; and 

(iii) granthakuta temples with sikhara and kut 
roofs. 


Tiered, or tallakara, temples 

The tiered temples form the single largest stylistic 
group, dominating over not only all other temple 
styles but also giving character to the traditional 
built culture of the Kathmandu Valley itself. This 
distinctive style, with its use of multiple roofs as 
well as brick and timber in construction, is often 
implied when one talks of ‘Nepali’ temples. Pro- 
gressively developing through assimilation of Kirat 
devakula and Lichchhavi mandap, the two-tiered 
temple forms the earlier expression of this stylistic 
group. During the Malla period, the style became al- 
most universal and it went through a grand phase of 
technological and artistic development. The tiered 
temples illustrate a remarkable homogeneity and 
continuity of style given that so many of them were 
built and that the style was practised over several 
historical periods spanning more than 1500 years. 

Behind the grand artistry and craftsmanship of 
embellishment, the tiered temple is, in essence, a 
rudimentary sanctum room provided with a roof 
structure that is symbolically and physically in the 
form of a mountain. The sanctum room is punctured 
by doors in all the four cardinal directions, and as 
they are not provided with a portico, frontality is ex- 
pressed either by the torana placed over the main 
door or by keeping the other three doors closed. The 
absence of the portico or other kinds of halls in the 
front axis, so common in the nagara as well as the 
dravida styles in India, remained an enduring char- 
acteristic of the Malla tiered temples. This is such a 
stark character that some Indian analysts have been 
prompted to comment that ‘the Nepali shrines are 
no more than a mere sanctum sanctorum, and except 
for a few, are almost invariably nirandhara shrines’ 
(Banerjee 1980). The mysticism of the Nepali tiered 
temple should not only be sought in the dark garva- 
griha but also in its outer body proper, its form, pro- 
portion, art and craft. 

From the perspective of plan geometry, the tiered 
temples generally display two forms at the sanctum 
level: the rectangle and the more prevalent square 
form. Only a few temples use the octagonal form 
and still fewer have circular sanctums. These tem- 
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ples are built with multiple roofs at multiple levels, 
with brick core walls, diminishing in size at each 
change of level as it rises. Each reduction in the 
core is matched by a large overhanging roof, with 
both acting in unison to provide a unique play of 
shadow that greatly accentuates the visual impact of 
its height, the rhythmic widening and narrowing of 
form giving a soaring feel of ascent to the heavens. 
This impact is further accentuated by the low view- 
point of the observer as the temple plinth itself is 
formed by a number of gradually reducing stepped 
terraces in later developments. 

The reduction of cores in the upper floors is 
in particular proportion to the floor below. In the 
Taleju temple, for example, this ratio of reduction 
is 1:2:4. The significant and visible reduction is a 
result of the staggered wall construction, achieved 
by the use of a structural floor of timber beams that 
span across to transfer the load of the upper walls to 
the lower outer walls. It is quite obvious from the 
proportion of the stagger of walls that the form did 
not evolve from the principle of batter walls com- 
monly followed by ancient cultures with towering 
masonry constructions. 

Often the core of the first floor is continued down 
to the sanctum level to create an inner pradakshina- 
path, a circumambulatory around the garvagriha, or 
sanctum. The outer walls are in other cases replaced 
by a timber colonnade of an odd number of bays 
(3 or 5). The core walls support a deep overhang- 
ing sloped roof at each level of plan change. The 
roof is supported by a set of fanning joists with their 
upper ends supported on the upper core, balanced 
over the lower core wall and projected outwards in 
a slope. This overhang is propped up by an even 
number of elaborately carved inclined struts that rest 
on the lower core wall and reach out to support the 
roof eaves beam above. As the struts, called tunal, 
form part of the chitrasala, the carved motifs are of 
divinities. These fulfil the requirement of darshan, 
or visual manifestation of the enshrined divinity, as 
required by Vastushastra dictates. The corner struts, 
which always carry the same imagery in every tem- 
ple, represent a fierce aquatic and winged animal, 
the Vyala. 

The brick core in the sanctum level is pierced 
by large timber doorways in each cardinal direc- 
tion that are skilfully carved and marvellously em- 
bellished with vivid artistic and symbolic imagery, 
particularly in its head and posts. Only one of these 
doors is generally opened for use. Sometimes tem- 
ple sanctums may just have one door in the axis of 
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Based on Parajuli, 1986 


Fig. 13-1: Krishna temple of Bhaktapur Durbar Square; and plan (right). 


the main entrance and the other three may be blind 
doors, just displaying a symbolic design outline of 
a door; ritual design requirements mention use of 
ghanadvar (solid doors) or bhadra (the buttress). 
In the Pashupatinath type of temple, the doors are 
often of the ‘triple-door variety’, leaving very lit- 
tle of the brick core in the corners only. The door- 
ways are flanked by two small alcoves on the sides, 
which house images of guardian deities, eight in all. 
From the outside, the wall of the sanctum room has 
a string cornice band going all around and just over 
the head of the entrance door, and divides the height 
of the wall into two.’ The cornice, made of project- 
ing decorative bricks and artistically carved timber 
ties carry imagery of naga and nagpasa (chain of 
intertwining snakes), lotus leaves, lion faces, etc, 
and support the struts of the first roof. In the up- 
per segment of the sanctum wall and also in the up- 
per cores, an elaborately carved window, closed or 
blinded by a panel with a carved godly image, called 
ga (in Newar and gavakshya in Sanskrit, and mean- 
ing ‘the eye of the bull’), is placed centrally over 
the door and on all sides of the temple. Rectangular 
temples may exhibit three- or five-panelled gavak- 
shya windows over the entrance door as it is located 
on the longer side. 

In still more important temples, such as the Pa- 
shupatinath temple and Bakupatinarayan of Bhak- 
tapur, the whole upper section of the sanctum wall, 
from the cornice to under the first roof, is hidden 
behind a continuous latticework laid between the 
struts, forming a bhakari (in Nepali) or jala (in 
Sanskrit). Sometimes, two small alcove panels de- 
signed like small windows and flanking the gavak- 
shya windows, are provided and they carry the im- 
age of guardians of the virtual upper sanctum. The 


doorways to the sanctum carry an exquisitely carved 
semi-circular torana or ceremonial arch over it. The 
torana is usually placed hung at a slight angle to the 
wall and faces the upturned eyes of the beholder. 

The temples are generally two-tiered or three- 
tiered, with extant temples showing a number of 
roofs ranging from one to five. In earlier times, the 
tiered temples were given only two tiers of roofs as 
they were executed true to the classical rules and 
symbolic orders of sivalaya devalaya. 

The body of the temple rests on a plinth of brick- 
work often with edging stone to take the wear and 
tear of its use. The plinths, numbering one, three, 
five or more, follow the plan form of the temple and 
spread out unto the ground. Some of the temples 
built towards the end of the Malla period are raised 
on very high imposing plinths that have further in- 
creased the visual appeal of height of the temple. 
The Taleju temple of Kathmandu and Nyatapola 
of Bhaktapur are classic examples of this. In con- 
trast, the older temples display a single, low shallow 
plinth. 

The interior of the temple is plain and contrasts 
greatly with the magnificent carvings of the doors, 
windows, colonnades, struts and architraves on the 
outside. Although there is technically no floor on 
the upper levels, the structural need of the receding 
walls is met by a beam floor under the upper wall. 
With the exception of some rectangular temples and 
dyochhen, which have multiple shrines and so have 
upper floors in ritual use, the tiered temples have no 
stairways to the upper levels. However, specific po- 
sitions for placing access ladders to reach the roofs 
for repairs are built in. 

The topmost roofs of the temples are crowned by 
a gajur (finial) at its geometric centre, a symbol of 


the cosmic axis pointing to the heavens. Though the 
usual material of the roof covering are small, side- 
locking flat tiles laid in mud over wood shingles on 
structural timber rafters, the topmost tier often car- 
ries a metal sheet cover, usually gilded. Sometimes 
the main doors are also covered in pressed gilded 
metal, silver or copper sheets, duplicating in toto the 
design intricacies of the wooden carvings. Usually, 
the temple stands in a proportionately sized brick- 
paved courtyard. 

Despite the use of brick-cores and heavy over- 
hanging roofs, the overall visual impact of the tiered 
temple is one of lightness. Such an aesthetic appeal 
is a result of not only the narrow proportion of the 
brick cores in relation to the roof sizes but also due 
to the elements of roof detailing. The transparency 
of the volume of the struts, the upturned tiles or roof 
ends, often with small metallic birds perched on it in 
a flying posture, the series of light bells and its hang- 
ing lips, the metal banner hung down from the finial 
in a flowing curve, etc, all add to the ethereal im- 
pression of the building. The topping element of the 
finial and the gilded copper sheet roofs, often used 
for the upper tiers, further increases that impression. 
The rows of little bells hung along the whole length 
of the eaves board provide a further visual border 
for the roof edges; they are tuned in three sets to 
ring with the soft morning breeze, the mild mid-day 
wind, and the stronger evening winds to coincide 
their ringing with the three periods of daily wor- 
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ship. Just as these bells create a diurnal variation in 
the sonic environment of the temple, the overhangs 
create a similar visual variance with the change of 
light and shadows in the mornings, afternoon and 
evenings. 

It should be noted that variations within the gen- 
eral group of tiered temples are many and it is not 
a matter just of the plan geometry of the sanctum. 
Based on the salient variations, we can regroup them 
into two basic classes: (i) the square temples (the 
devalaya, deval or degah), and (ii) the rectangular 
temples. Consideration of religious symbolism and 
ritual practices will reveal that the rectangular tem- 
ples are a free hybrid of the degah and dyochhen. In 
the chapter titled “The Rectangular Temple: Some 
Additional Observations’, a detailed discussion of 
the second subgroup will be made. The square tiered 
temples will also be detailed in terms of the variety 
of plans and elevations, along with the governing 
principles of geometry and rituals further on. How- 
ever, in spite of these variations in symbolism, and 
consequently in ritual layout, planning and detailing 
of elements, as well as artistic and motifal fineries, 
the use of multiple tiered roofs gives them a general 
similarity that is further brought out by the common 
building materials of brick and timber. 


The dyochhen temples 

Cursory studies have generally failed to distinguish 
dyochhen temples from the dominant group of the 
tiered temple. This could have happened for several 
reasons: (i) the temple does not fit into the usual 
Hindu symbolism; (ii) its form blends with the resi- 
dential architecture; and (iii) is technically grouped 
as multi-roofed because the building carries a mini- 
ature fucha roof over the usual gable roof. However, 
there can be no doubt that these are religious build- 
ings in a residential format and are based on a dif- 
ferent symbolism which is Hindu but evolved from 
Kirat beliefs. Also, in terms of construction and sty]- 
ing, it is neither ‘multi-tiered’ nor is its construc- 
tion based on ‘reducing core’ walls. They are multi- 
floored and have shrines in more than one level. In 
fact, the dyochhen is a distinct type both as design 
and as a symbol. 

The development of dyochhen as a religious 
building can be traced to the Kirat devakula (Chap- 
ter 9) and as such has a longer history than the tiered 
temples. Their development as a distinct urban re- 
ligious typology of building can be traced to the 
popularity of mother-goddesses and the Shakti cult 
practices in the Malla period. In the early mediaeval 
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Fig. 13-3: The dyochhen of Annapurna, Ason. 


period, this cult overlapped with ajima traditions, 
which had extensive popularity among the farming 
class of the Newar descended from the Kirat. The 
oldest ajima order known to us, extant since before 
the Lichchhavi settled Daxinakoligram, are the set 
of eight bhulu-ajima of northern Kathmandu, i.e., 
Ason bhuluajima, Luchu bhuluajima, Aja bhuluaji- 
ma, Lanka bhuluajima, Nyat bhuluajima, Kona bhu- 
luajima, Vin bhuluajima, and San bhuluajima. Quite 
a few of their pith as well as their dyochhen sites 
are still recognised and popular. Although temples 
were built at some of these pith (such as Annapurna 
of Ason and Luchu of Masanggalli) in the period 
following the building of the temple of Taleju, the 
tradition of building a religious structure at the in- 
town site, i.e., a dyochhen, is much older. Also, the 
form of building itself could be older than the cur- 
rent building itself due to the tradition of renewal. 
One such building, the dyochhen of Annapurna 
yogambar is at Bhotahiti and is still in the custody 
of a guthi of a Maharjan clan of the farmer class 
and it is the Maharjans who perform all the daily 
and annual rituals and celebrations. What is now the 
dyochhen of Annapurna was earlier the dyochhen of 
the Ason bhuluajima, and judging from the carvings 
and motifs, the current building appears to be a late 
Malla reconstruction. In Tyauda of Kathmandu, an 
older form of a dyochhen (yogambar of Mhepi) is 
still standing. Its composition of two windows in the 
top floor is remarkably different from late Malla de- 
signs. Although some aspects of the building, such 
as the proportion of windows, the design of add-on 


cornice, and pilasters can be ascribed to late Rana 
(post-1934), the overall composition as well as the 
torana point to a much older time. 

Chronicles relate that Ananda Malla laid out the 
capital town of Bhaktapur with eight mother-god- 
desses in the periphery and a ninth one, Tripurasun- 
dari, in the centre as per the yantra of Tripurasundari 
(Fig. 5-4). Outside the town, in the eastern direction, 
is located the pith of Bramhayani and her dyochhen 
is located a little to the east of Dattatraya. The cur- 
rent form of this dyochhen is as rebuilt in the year 
1647 CE by the people of the neighbourhood of 
Jelan. The similarity of elevational layout between 
this dyochhen and that of Annapurna, particularly 
the first floor, is notable. 

The dyochhen, by nomenclature and built form, 
shows itself to be a transformation of a human res- 
idential building to suit the ‘godly inhabitants’. It 
houses a number of god images, literally a whole 
family, in a single temple and often displays mul- 
tiple gajur, or finials, over the typical Nepali roof. 
The dyochhen forms a ritual counterpart of the open 
sanctum out-of-town pith temple‘ that exhibits traits 
of hypaethral traditions. 

The building dyochhen has a strong anthropo- 
morphic symbolism and dimension; it derives its 
form from a simple conception that the earthly resi- 
dence for the family of god follows the form of the 
house of the family of man. Even the sanctum spac- 
es are varied in composition as well as in religious 
intent; the dyochhen has as many as three floors with 
two sanctum levels, and do not exhibit the reducing 
cores or multiple roofs as in the well-known tiered 
style. They are tiered only in the sense that they may 
have a small fucha’ roof on top of its main roof. In- 
deed, many a dyochhen does not exhibit its religious 
position through the roof form at all. The roof of the 
dyochhen is not a tiered-pile, or polala. It is simply 
a roof, a building element to protect its rooms from 
the ravages of nature. 

The dyochhen usually follows the three-floor 
format typical of a Newar street-side residence 
(pikhachhe). The ground floor, typically, has a dalan 
as the central space, with small rooms on the sides, 
one of which houses a staircase. The other side room 
functions as a general shrine. The semi-open dalan 
is an entrance space as well as the ceremonial rest- 
ing of khat. Organised like a residence for gods, the 
dyochhen has two sanctums: a private agam on the 
first floor (in the manner of the master bedroom), 
and another sanctum on the second (in the manner 
of a family living room). 


The agam sanctum is at the far end of the stair 
landing and the rest of the floor is left as a space 
for preparatory ritual functions. The second floor 
is a single space, much like the living room of a 
Newar residential building and is generally used 
for communal feasts. An attic is usually formed and 
the space is used by the caretaker as a kitchen or 
for other personal use. In some:cases, an additional 
sanctum/temple space for daily ritual worship is 
also formed in the same attic. A small area, over the 
central part of the building or directly over the sanc- 
tum space on the first floor, is sometimes given a 
standard pyramidal roof called the fucha and gives 
a religious appeal to the building. Likewise, the 
torana, guardian lions on the sides of the entrances, 
over the doors and windows, and the religious char- 
acter and motifs of carvings denote the building as 
being religious. 

The correspondence of dyochhen floors with 
chen-di, ma-ta and cho-ta of the Newar house (which 
may be translated as ‘entrance or ground floor’, 
‘middle or first floor’ and ‘upper or second floor’) 
is apparent. Especially, noting the way the elevation 
is composed and its building typology, the dyochhen 
is a pure and simple derivative of a residential build- 
ing. The layout of windows in the dyochhen follows 
the residential pattern. 

An analysis of the development of the dyochhen 
from devakula from available inscriptions of the 
Lichchhavi and Malla period show an interesting 
mix of ideas of sacred sites. In Kirat times, the fam- 
ily of gods residing in the devakula temple appears 
to have been provided with a second place of ritual 
presence outside the settlement and in the domain 
of nature. The family of gods, principally the gana 
of Siva, Vairab and Vairabi worshipped since pre- 
Lichchhavi days, were assumed present in spots 
with ‘natural’ stones or power places, which are re- 
ferred to in Lichchhavi inscriptions as ‘digvara’. An 
inscription of Balambu (Jishnugupta 631 CE) refers 
to digvara as vastu of devakula linking the two as 
counterparts of the same set. 

The terms used in mediaeval inscriptions show 
that devakula and digvara were referred to as 
dathugvara and pithugvara® respectively in the 
Malla period as the digudyo and the mother-goddess 
cults acquired a rather folksy character. Over time, 
the built nature of dathugvara appears to have re- 
newed the term for devakula as dyochhen in the lo- 
cal language and pithugvara transliterated as pigam 
or pith. Whereas, the place of natural presence, the 
pith, was left un-built, the spirits of the pith were 
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Fig. 13-4: The dyochhen of Bramhayani. 


worshipped conjointly in the in-town building de- 
signed as their ‘residence’. Worshipped as they were 
as gana, group or family, the temples got their ex- 
pressive names. That the sites of presence were tied 
up into a single ritual system can be seen from the 
observation of pigam festivals, celebrated by the 
Jyapu farming community of Kathmandu, that now 
re-enact the link between dyochhen and pith, remi- 
niscent of that between a devakula and its digvara. 
The varying extent of developmental influences 
and assimilations in a dyochhen may be observed 
by comparing the temple of Akash Vairab in In- 
drachowk, Kathmandu, with that of Bagh Vairab 
in Kirtipur. Whereas the Akash Vairab temple still 
displays the central dalan at the ground level, the 
main sanctum at the first level and the community 
sanctum at the second level, Bagh Vairab’s ground 
level is like a colonnaded sanctum room of a degah 
and the first level is acommunity sanctum. Whereas, 
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Akash Vairab has no circumambulation or display 
of imagery as in a degah, Bagh Vairab incorporates 
both. Whereas Akash Vairab does not display mul- 
tiple roofs, Bagh Vairab displays both the reducing 
cores and multiple roofs. 

The temple of Bagh Vairab in Kirtipur is an an- 
cient structure but its earliest repair record is dated 
to 1515 CE. The inscription states that the build- 
ing had fallen into disrepair and was restored as per 
‘Vedic’ rites. It is notable that the inscription refers 
to the religious building by the term ‘vesma’ (in 
Sanskrit, and ‘nivasa’ in Newar) and not the usual 
‘devala’, and thus revealing that the building was 
built as a dyochhen.’ The use of three golden ghata 
as finials tells of its rectangular plan form. Its role 
as a ‘residence’ of god is symbolised by the fucha 
roof, whose three golden finials possibly represent- 
ed Ganesh, Siva Byaghreswara and Parvati in resi- 
dence. Although the use of Vedic principles seems 
to have taken its development the degah way in the 
Malla period, later repairs appear to have maintained 
the form with additions of decorative and votive ele- 
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Fig. 13-6: Dyochhen of Akash Vairab. 





ments only. The basic vertical ar- 
rangement of religious spaces re- 
mains, with the main image of the 
deity kept in the western end of 
the rectangular room in the ground 
floor, and it is kept dark as if it 
were a garvagriha, only a narrow 
slit in the east end allows the early 
morning rays to light up the image. 
The two upper floors are commu- 
nal worship rooms and both have a 
verandah going all round. It would 
seem logical to infer that prior to 
the 1515 repairs, the dyochhen of 
Bagh Vairab could have been a 
smaller building in a three-storeyed residential for- 
mat with just the fucha roof. 

The dyochhen of mother-goddesses have re- 
mained most true to their originals, although the 
motifs and details were influenced by the changing 
standards and practices of the degah, the regular 
Hindu temple. The use of a rectangle with the ra- 
tio of long side to short side at 2:1 seen from such 
early examples as the archaeological foundations of 
Valasokshi devakula appears to have continued to 
the late Malla period and is one of the most endur- 
ing characteristic of the dyochhen. Such proportions 
also seem to have gained ground in parts of India 
and even found place as ‘classical’ tradition. Thus, 
late Vastushastra texts, such as Shilpa Prakasha 
from Orissa traditions (Kaulacara 1966), ordains the 
requirement of a rectangular plan of ratio 1:2 (ob- 
tained by doubling the square) in the design of the 
sanctum of temples for goddesses. The rectangular 
yogini yantra is postulated because the square is said 
to be eminently static and so unsuited to house crea- 
tive expanding forces represented 
by a goddess. This esoteric expla- 
nation is, however, not of concern 
with regard to the mother-goddess 
dyochhen of Nepal; they are rectan- 
gular more because of the practice 
of community worship rituals in the 
shrines. 


Fig. 13-5: Dalan in dyochhen of Bakupatinarayan; also gavakshya window on first floor. 


The granthakuta temples 

These temples, much smaller in 
number than the tiered ones, are 
notable for their similarity with the 
North Indian nagara style and are, 
as a result, popularly referred to as 
of the sikhara style. It is speculated 





re 13-7: Bramhayani dyochhen window with torana. 


by some historians that such temples have existed 
in Kathmandu since the Lichchhavi period (Ban- 
erjee 1980); we have already shown in the above 
discussions on the avarana temples that the term 
‘laxmibat’ of Lichchhavi inscription do not describe 
a sikhara style. In any case, in 467 CE such a style 
was yet to develop in India and the question of its 
spreading to Kathmandu cannot arise at all. How- 
ever, the sikhara temple style was popular in the 
Khas Malla kingdom of far-western Nepal and ex- 
amples from around the 10th to the 14th century can 
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Sketch by K. Dhakhwa and S. Bhattarai 


Fig. 13-8: Plan of Narasimha temple, Patan Durbar Square. 
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be seen in Ajayamerugarh, Dadeldhura, Devalpur, 
Dailekh and Surkhet. In Kathmandu, the earliest 
use of a close variant, called the granthakuta, was 
made only towards the end of 16th century when 
the temple of Narasimha was built in Patan Dur- 
bar. An inscription from 1589 CE, located beside 
the temple describes its style as granthakuta.’ A 
later inscription, dated 1711 CE, issued by the son 
of Pratap Malla states that he changed the temple of 
Khadgajogini, constructed in the granthakuta style 
by his father in 1655 CE, into a three-tiered one. 
This action should indicate the poor social accept- 
ance of the style as late as that time. It is, therefore, 
likely that the sikhara granthakuta style came into 
use in the Kathmandu Valley only around the 16th 
century. This stylisation seems to have developed 
as a ‘Hindu’ version of the Mahaboudha temple of 
Patan, which was, on its part, based on the famous 
temple of Bodhgaya. Symbolically it replaced and 
restyled the sukanasi, a feature appended over the 
entrance and at the base of the North Indian sikhara 
by a kuta. 

The sikhara style of Kathmandu is not a true 
copy of the North Indian temple, nor is it just a re- 
placement of the multi-tier roof by a sikhara. And 
except for the fact that the sikhara is retained faith- 
fully, heavy adaptation of features and forms from 
the more popular local temple has metamorphosed 
the prototype into a typically Nepali interpretation. 
The traditional architect’s preference for temple de- 
sign without an entrance portico or other ancillary 
rooms in the front axis, with doorways on all four 
directions and with the Saiva tradition of a middle 
shrine seems to have led to several levels of adap- 
tations. These range from the addition of a simple 
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Fig. 13-9: Plan at second sanctum oom Krishna Mandir, Patan. 
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portico in front of the main entrance to adding such 
elements on all four sides; the addition of a kuta 
shrine over each of the portico-like extensions on 
the sanctum plan; the use of three- or five-stepped 
terraced plinth; the use of three- or five-bay colon- 
naded circumambulatory in place of the protrud- 
ing porticos and treating the first-floor terrace with 
comer turrets/cupolas and the middle kuta or ratna 
shrines as pavilions on the terrace; and raising the 
standard sikhara over the middle part of the sanc- 
tum, roughly as a parallel to the upper brick core and 


a granthakuta in stone . 


Fig. 13-10: The Narasimha temple, Patan (left); and detail of the kuta (right)—a granthakuta in brick. 





Fig. 13-11: The Batsala temple, Bhaktapur (left with a detail on the right) - 
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roof tier of the tallakara variety. 

The granthakuta temples are usually constructed 
in stone; a few also use brick, particularly the ones 
built later. The Buddhist temple of Mahaboudha in 
Patan, dated to the 16th century, is done in terracotta 
and modelled after the Bodhgaya temple in India. 
These temples have four small un-accessed rooms, 
called kuta, in four cardinal directions at the upper 
level and attached to the base of the sikhara. In ar- 
chitectural terms, kuta substitutes the gavakshya, or 
ga window, and the torana of tiered temples or the 
element of sukanasi of the North Indian 
temple. The most celebrated example of 
this type of temple is the exquisite stone 
temple of Krishna in Patan Durbar Square; 
it is also an excellent example to show 
how different a temple style the Nepali 
architect created out of the North Indian 
| sikhara. With its multiple terraces and 
several sanctum levels, it is also a mix of 
the dravida and nagara styles. 

The Krishna Mandir of Patan is a usual 
granthakuta temple in that it is a multiple 
shrine temple and only its second and third 
sanctums on the second terrace exhibits 
the sikhara granthakuta roof. Its ground 
floor has a solid sanctum built on a three 


stage plinth, square in plan and surrounded by a col- 
onnaded circumambulatory of seven bays on each 
side. The first floor sanctum room is reduced in size 
to form a covered colonnaded walkway of five bays 
and a terrace which has eight elaborately detailed 
pavilions. The second floor sanctum is also simi- 
larly reduced to form a terrace and the set of eight 
pavilions, four corner cupolas with a domical pavil- 
ion and the central ratna-kuta pavilion with stepped 
roofing. It is over this sanctum that a sikhara roof 
with four kuta shrines in the four cardinal directions 
is provided. The elaborate sikhara granthakuta is 
fluted as a saptaratha (for a more detailed descrip- 
tion, see the preceding chapter; frontal view and sec- 
tion, see Fig. 12-14). 

Another example of this style is the Durga tem- 
ple of Bhaktapur, which is raised over a plinth of 
five terraces and has a small portico entrance on one 


Notes 

1 A parallel in history may be seen in the standardisation of 
the Dravida temple after Dharmaraj ratha. 

2 The Sikubahi inscription dated 574 CE uses the word 
‘punaranyatha’ (‘renewed as per the original’) and the 
Changunarayan inscription dated 607 CE uses the phrase 
‘tasmannirdarshanamvapya’ (‘taking cue from the outline 
then existing’). Such a ‘truthful’ approach to conservation 
was so common a norm that only exceptions have been noted 
in Malla records of reconstruction such as Pratap Malla’s 
record of change of architectural form of the Vajrayogini 
temple. 

3 What Kramrisch (1976) calls an aesthetic deceit (Vol. 1, p. 
166, footnote 89) and a character of the Chola architecture is 
far from being a deceit; the requirement of a Saiva temple and 
Chola architecture were both only responding correctly to the 
ritual requirements. Saiva temples require an ‘agam shrine 
in mid-air’ and a sanctum room is imagined as two cubes. 
For such reasons, the classical texts specify the prasada of 
temples as being twice as high as it is wide. See discussions 
on symbolism of temples further on in this chapter. 
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side only with a kuta roof over it. The section of 
the sikhara roof here is designed as a closed upper 
sanctum, possibly as an agam. The curvilinear roof 
displays five bhumi divisions. With a sanctum room 
and its three-bay colonnaded circumambulatory, 
raised in a high plinth formed of three terraces, the 
Batsala temple of Bhaktapur Durbar Square is an- 
other excellently proportioned granthakuta sikhara 
temple. The unaccessed set back on the first level 
displays four circular corner turrets and four square 
central kuta shrines with correspondingly shaped 
compressed layers of roof pattern. 

The Jagannath temple of the same palace square 
is a comparatively plain granthakuta sikhara temple 
with a portico and kuta in all four directions. It has a 
three-stage plinth and the third terrace is shaped like 
a cross to house the portico protrusions. The Jagan- 
nath temple is a construction in brick. 


4 The temples referred to here are locally called ‘pigan pith’. 
The word ‘pi-gam’, is a compound word, where ‘pi’ means 
‘outside the town’ and ‘gan’ is Vedi, or sacred platform for 
ritual worship. 

5 Fucha is a miniature kuta roof over the main roof of the 
building. Whereas the use of the suffix ‘cha’ must indicate 
that it is a miniature, the key word ‘fu’ is not well understood; 
it may, however, stand for the spirit fu that commands the 
last worship in Newar rituals. 

6 For example, the 1697 CE inscription at Balkumari, Thimi, 
uses the terms ‘pinthu govala’, inscription (1733) at a 
temple of Saraswoti at Bode uses ‘u gvora’, Thyasapu A 
(Regmi 1966: Part III) writeup ‘Srisrisrijayavagisvarisake, 
pithugaravasa,duthugaravasa suthuhiruodina’ etc. 

7 The wording in the Sanskrit section of the inscription is 
‘bhagnavesmashirahsu cha. Chuliko..hemastrayo ghatah’, 
corresponding to ‘nivasa jirnnodhara yanga chvalika ...’ in 
the Newar section. 

8 The actual words are ‘devala granthakuta’ (Samsodhan 
Mandal, p. 8). 
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Although to a general viewer the common and dom- 
inant visual elements, such as the form and material 
of roof, the exposed brickwork, the carved doors, 
windows and struts, may make all tiered temples 
seem similar, a consideration of the religious sym- 
bolism and ritual practices will reveal two distinct 
groups within the tiered (tallakara) variety: (i) the 
square devalaya temple or deval/degah, the ideal 
Hindu temple of God with a garvagriha; and (ii) 
the rectangular dyochhen, which symbolically trans- 
forms a human residential building to suit the ‘godly 
inhabitants’ in the ideal of the Kirat temple. Further 
within the dyochhen group, we find (iii) the rectan- 
gular temple with a sanctum on the upper floor that 
expects communal worship of a mode different from 
the usual bhakti mode; and (iv) the pith shrine, with 
an open sanctum following hypaethral traditions. 
Whereas the last three, the dyochhen, the rectangular 
degah and the pith shrine, do not show a direct and 
exacting response to the dictates of Vastushastra, 
the first, the square devalaya, unmistakably does. 
Symbolically, another variant, (v) a tantrik shakti- 
pith temple with a closed sanctum, such as the pith 
temple of Taleju, was developed in the late Malla 
period where a major ritual in design involved ener- 
gising a site into the pith. Otherwise, the fifth variety 
would have a physical manifestation very similar to 
the first type. Consideration of rituals and symbol- 
ism can potentially reveal ideological linkages and 
paths of development, thereby offer explanations to 
processes of developments. The discussions in this 
chapter will verify that rituals and symbolism of 
Nepali temples reveal a significantly different path 
of evolution than indicated by studies of architec- 
tural styles and materials alone. 


The devalaya or degah/deval group 

The temples in this group carry the image of a single 
deity in one temple and also display a single gajur. 
The sanctum room is square and designed as a ritu- 
alistic elaboration of the archetypal dark space of 


garvagriha. A degah may be in the tiered style or 
carry the granthakuta roof. In the devalaya temples 
of the Shah period, other forms such as ghantakar 
and gumbaz roofs are also observed. 


The devakula or dyochhen group 

The temples in this group house a number of god im- 
ages in a single temple and display multiple gajur, 
or finials. These temples are generally rectangular 
in plan and follow the shape of their sanctum room. 
These sanctum rooms are open and appear opposed 
to the conceptual dark space of the garvagriha of 
the deval group. Their subgroups are: (i) the in-town 
dyochhen type of temple that follows the pattern of 
a residential building, and (ii) the open sanctum out- 
of-town pith temple, which displays both the square 
and rectangular plan forms and have multiple tiered 
roofs. A third type of temple, more or less a hybrid 
derivative that mixes the symbolism of dyochhen 
and degah temples, is rectangular in plan. They 
are multi-roofed in style and also display multiple 
gajur. 

The syncretic mix of the ancestral traditions of 
the Kirat and Bhakti cult that came along with the 
Lichchhavi seems to have led the development of 
the cult of the god-king (devaraja), which seems to 
have led to the construction of temples in honour 
of and dedicated to kings and their ancestors. In- 
deed, it is this development of the devaraja cult in 
Nepali society that is behind the heritage of the large 
number of temples. 


Symbolism of deval/degah: The Hindu temple 

The three most commonly used terms for Nepali 
temple are deval, degah and mandir. The first two 
terms, more popular with the indigenous Newar, 
convey the sense that the temple is an abode of the 
gods. Deval is a derivative of dev-alaya and degah 
comes from devagriha; both devalaya and devagriha 
are Sanskrit terms for an ‘abode or dwelling of god’. 
Mandir, the most commonly used Nepali term these 


days, is Sanskrit for ‘waiting place’, ‘dwelling’ or 
‘temple’. The sense of a waiting place implied by 
the term mandir is notable as temples are thought 
of as buildings where, through rituals, Hindus seek 
a temporary presence of god for the purpose of wor- 
ship. The sequence of use of the terms ‘mandara’ 
and ‘mandira’ in ancient texts suggest that ‘man- 
dira’ is a derivative of ‘mandara’, a slender pole- 
like mountain used to churn the primordial ocean in 
the Hindu creation myth. The term is used to imply 
the residue so extracted. The conceptual anchoring 
of the temple design to ‘residue’ is important in Vas- 
tushastra, where the term ‘vastu’ itself is perceived 
as a material residue. Manasara, a Hindu architec- 
tural text, defines ‘mandira’ as being synonymous 
to ‘bhavana’ (building) (Acharya 1995), 


The diagram square 
Imperfection being the created nature of man and 
perfection the godly quality, the first builders of 
temples had the unenviable task of erecting a perfect 
structure for the abode of god, knowing that god’s 
abode being away from earth would be beyond the 
view of mortals. Such a problem was faced by every 
ancient culture in their formative stages and Hindus 
were no exception. The two forms most commonly 
used by man to house or represent god, the godly 
ghost, the god kings, or even god-men have been the 
square and the circle. The square was used as much 
in Assyrian Ziggurats, Egyptian Pyramids and Az- 
tec temples as in Hindu temples here or elsewhere. 
Buddhists used the circle. The persistence of these 
forms in human thoughts may relate as much to their 
geometricity as to the idea of aesthetics and percep- 
tion of perfection in forms. For man, the circle was 
evident everywhere in the cosmos as far as his eyes 
could penetrate. Thus, the acceptance of a circle 
or sphere as a form for god’s abode or godly rep- 
resentation may be easily concluded. The Hindus, 
however, attributed movement to the circle and its 
infiniteness of symmetry and undefined cardinality 
prompted the Hindu seers to conclude the unsuit- 
ability of this form. The finiteness of earth was rep- 
resented by the square with its limited symmetry and 
cardinality. In trying to define the indefinable, they 
might have taken the form the definition of which is 
not lost from any cardinal direction. It seems as if an 
anti-thesis was reached in trying to house the eter- 
nal, the all pervading one-in-all and all-in-one, and 
the earth symbol was chosen as the most satisfactory 
form for the abode of god. 

The proto-Hindu temple form symbolised the 
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centre of the universe, the mountain Meru, above 
which the gods reside. To the south of Meru live the 
humans—the idea obviously correlates to the loca- 
tion of Vedic settlements on the plains south of the 
Himalaya. The temple plan was derived as a mir- 
ror image of the conceived geometry of cosmos. Its 
elevational concept likewise was a mirroring of the 
elevation of Meru. Indeed for the Nepali temple de- 
signer nothing could be more inspiring as the moun- 
tains for the roof form since the mountains were of- 
ten referred to as places of earthly sojourn for the 
gods themselves and Nepal is literally nestled on the 
foothills of these very godly mountains. 

This proto-temple form reference, the regular 
pyramid in the centre of a circular lake, generated the 
concept of circumambulation as the first preparatory 
step to the approach and worship of god in a temple. 
While circumambulation was a physical need, it was 
theorised into a spiritual purpose of absorbing and 
paying homage to the energy radiant from the centre 
of the temple (Mitchell 1977: 61). 

No temple is oriented to the north since the hu- 
man settlements, thence the pilgrim’s approach, are 
to the south of the mountains. The temple structure 
with its central axis pointing towards the sky pro- 
vided the conceptual transition to the heavens. 

A four-fold symbolism is built into the Hindu 
temple form: (i) a mysterious divine cave in the 
mountain; (ii) Mount Kailash, which stands in the 
lake Manasarovara;' (iii) a perfect summary repre- 
sentation of the residual world made up of the five 
elements, the pancha-tatva, i.e., water, land, fire, air 
and sky, and in the image of the universe; and (iv) 
eternal ‘time’. Nepali society, bred in the tradition 
of tantrik Saivism, blended all these symbols to de- 
velop a fifth, the temple as the three-fold chariot of 
the god, Sivalaya devalaya. 


The mysterious cave 

The form of the deval temple is a symbol of the per- 
ceived natural home of the gods and seeks to rep- 
resent physically or ritually either a mountain or a 
cave, or both, where gods frequent in Hindu mythol- 
ogies. The dark and unknown depths of the cave is 
contained in the concept of the sanctum sanctorum 
of a temple, called garvagriha, which the ancient 
texts require to be dark and walled in without win- 
dows, allowing only the ‘rays of the setting sun’ to 
light it, the latter an obvious accommodation of the 
need of an access, a physical opening, a door. The 
symbolic representation of the mountain was simply 
left to the body of the temple to make through the 
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prescribed proportion that its height 
shall be at least two times or more of 
its base width, with the later doctrines 
proposing a more slender proportion. 


The Manasarovara 

Symbolically, too, the temple is best 
constructed with water all around, be- 
low and beside it. It has been said that 
for affecting the presence of god, sites 
requires water bodies in the vicinity. 
The sum total symbolism of the tem- 
ple, therefore, is of a building at the 
centre of the universe in the shape 
of a pyramidal mountain rising out 
of a lake and with a dark cave in its 
womb. Such was the Mount Meru of 
mythologies. Nearer to reality, it also 
appears as a symbolic reproduction 
of Mount Kailash, the home of Lord 
Siva, an icy mountain beside the lake 
Manasarovara, an important pilgrim- 
age site for Hindus which is located 
in western Tibet. Though only a few 
temples are built physically in the 
middle of a lake, all temples in the 
Nepali tradition are conceptualised 
as being circumscribed by a subterra- 
nean body of water. This is substanti- 
ated by the rituals associated with the 
temples, which, among other aspects, 
includes a picturisation of the under- 
ground formation of white naga rep- 
resenting the water element (Banerjee 
1980). The original concept of a lake 
around the mountain is ritualistically 
remembered and followed while con- 
secrating new temples to this day. 

To the lay viewer the conceptual 
body of water encircling the temple is 
symbolically presented through various motifs and 
imagery in the strut, entablature, torana and other 
elements. The corner strut in each roof of every tem- 
ple always depicts a vyala, a winged aquatic crea- 
ture. At various levels, the entablatures depict nag- 
pasa, the pattern of a chain of snakes, for the same 
reason. Makara images, representing both water and 
entry to and exit from a spiritual setting are placed 
in symmetrical pairs at various positions in several 
decorative elements, such as the torana, a memory 
of the ancient ‘arched’ opening achieved by tying 
up bamboo or reed at the crest, typically a semi-cir- 
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Fig. 14-1: Hindu temple design 
cosmology. 


cular tympanum placed over the main 
entrance to the garvagriha. 


The perfect worldly image of the 
universe 

The temple is a building that houses 
images of divinity for the human pur- 
pose of worship. As perfection was 
the nature of god, an idea of a perfect 
building is conveyed by the design 
and ritual organisation of a temple. 
The Hindu temple is thus a statement 
of ritual, physical and aesthetic perfec- 
tion of a building as understood by that 
religion and culture. The building gets 
its potency through its correct propor- 
tioning as it enables energisation of 
the image. The temple is, symbolical- 
ly, an image of the complete cosmos, 
for the universe or cosmos as a total 
single entity was the personification of 
god, as designed by the architect-god 
Viswokarma, whom Nepali craftsmen 
worship to this day. The temple mani- 
fests itself as divinity through the ap- 
plication of the principle of Vastupu- 
rusha mandala, a square diagram used 
for proportioning as well as locating it 
in time and space. 

Literally, a mandala is a point and 
a circle centred on it; it is more mean- 
ingfully translated as a ‘group around 
a centre’. Purusha is the energising 
power of vision. Vastu is, of course, 
architecture. The Vastupurusha man- 
dala can, therefore, be taken to mean 
a way of evolving a conditioned exist- 
ence based on the symbol of uncon- 
ditioned essence, or a way of divine 
incorporation through the personifi- 
cation of the cosmos. As a matter of doctrine, the 
diagram is ordained to be applied for the proper de- 
sign of any built element, whether a city, a temple, a 
chariot or a cart. To elaborate on its cosmology, we 
will digress a little to look at the symbolism of the 
diagram itself. 

Vastushastra texts state that, in preparation to 
make the primordial earth a place to build on, the 
god Bramha-Viswokarma had it stabilised. The im- 
age of the earth so stabilised, the Vastu, is concep- 
tualised as a square diagram bordered by the hori- 
zons, the straight lines where the worldly expanse 


seemed to meet the heavens. The square space, on 
which all buildings are built, is occupied by the Vas- 
tupurusha, a personification of the primordial Vastu, 
pressed to the ground facing downwards and held 
from any destabilising movement by the placing of 
a group of gods over it. The presence of the gods in 
a cosmic formation with Bramha at the centre makes 
the square a potent diagram called Vastupurusha 
mandala. The actual diagram is a large square, sub- 
divided into a set of smaller squares, usually 64 or 
81 in number,’ with the position of the Vedic gods 
assigned therein. The 32 square spaces on the pe- 
riphery, called padas, are occupied by the 28 nak- 
setras (constellations), or lunar mansions, and the 
four gods of the cardinal directions as belonging to 
a solar-spatial symbolism. Thus the Vastupurusha 
mandala incorporates the concepts of both solar and 
lunar time (Kramrisch 1986: 29) and is more than a 
simple spatial diagram. 

Also, as with all buildings, Vastu, can only be 
built on material ground; and hence, Vastu, the tem- 
ple as a material edifice is also raised on it and just 
about spans the extent between the earth and heaven. 
This is symbolically asserted by mentally siting a di- 
mensionless dot, called bindu, just an infinitesimal 
distance over the tip of the finial, the gajur, which 
is the topmost element of all the temples of Nepal. 
The separation of the bindu from the material body 
of the temple lifts it into the void, the heaven. Also, 
as the temple building activity in itself is understood 
as a sacrificial act of man, the temple was designed 
as fixed in space. 

The mental construct of a temple is also a build- 
ing housing the symbolic fire altar, Vedi, a place of 
sacrifice. The temple is seen as this altar standing 
on a square piece of earth that is floating on the wa- 
ters and reaches through the air space up to the void. 
Thus, all the five elements, water, earth, fire, air and 
void, called the pancha-tatva that make up the phys- 
ical world, are at their designated levels. 

The temple enables a temporal and spatial mani- 
festation of the unmanifested, so that they may ac- 
cept a sacrifice, the offer of the believer. As the be- 
lievers lived to the south of the above abodes of the 
gods, generally, a north entrance door to the temple 
is also symbolically avoided and the god images 
would also not face north. This way, they can best 
bless the inhabitants in the general territory lived in 
by the Hindus. This symbolic need for the ‘rays of 
blessing and bliss’ emanating from the god, a lumi- 
nosity in the dark void, as it were, to come out is also 
symbolically provided for by a window that does not 
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let light into it from outside but lets the all-powerful 
rays from inside reach out. These ‘blind windows’, 
called gavakshya in Sanskrit and ga in Newar, may 
be seen singly or in odd numbers over the door or in 
the shade of the projected roof in all the temples of 
Nepal. Ancient documents on architecture state that 
the chitrasala, the symbolic space over the garva- 
griha, is to have many such small windows forming 
a net, or jala, around it. The Newar term for the cen- 
tral blind window, pasuka, literally translates as the 
‘garland of ritual threads’. Tantrik ritual practices 
require offering a garland of threads of different col- 
ours instead of flowers. 


Space—bindu or point 


Air—circle 


Fire—triangle 


me pOrIax 


Earth—square 


No 


Fig. 14-2: Gajur and panchatatwa—symbolism of the temple 
in miniature. 





Water—crescent 


The garvagriha with its ritual foundations coa- 
lesces the three tatvas of water, earth and fire, and 
makes the temporal sanctum of the temple for the 
devout to view and worship. The ‘air’ space bound- 
ed by the chitrasala and its pasuka/gavakshya win- 
dows is the praggriva; in stylistic variants, praggriva 
is also granthakuta,’ where the supreme luminosity 
resides and an upper sanctum. The point, the vindu, 
to which one’s vision is directed to by the gajur, is 
the ultimate sanctum, the heavens. The design of the 
gajur itself repeats the total symbolism in a mini- 
ature. 

The temple is not complete without a circumam- 
bulatory path going around the sanctum since wor- 
ship requires circumambulation as a first prepara- 
tory step. Without it, there will be no darshan, or 
visual realisation of the presence of the god inside. 
It is only for such a symbolic purpose that the exte- 
rior of the temple is full of imagery. In the Nepali 
temple, the struts carry the needed imagery for the 
darshan requiring the devout to look up to them. 
While circumambulation was a physical need in the 
case of a temple in the middle of the lake, it has been 
theorised into a spiritual purpose of absorbing and 
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paying homage to the energy radiant from the cen- 
tre of the temple (Kramrisch 1986: 167). The tem- 
ple structure, with its central axis pointing towards 
the sky, provided the conceptual transition from the 
heavens to the temple where godly energy temporar- 
ily resides for the purpose of worship on earth. 


The timeless fixed in time and space 

The timelessness or eternality of the godly spirit is 
given a temporal interpretation and brought home 
to the believers through the image of kirtimukh 
(chhepu in Newar*) that is over the head at the en- 
trance to the sanctum as an interface between the 
timeless and the time-bound. It is in the form of a 
semi-circular torana, which represents the ceremo- 
nial archway to the sacred vedi, the sanctum sanc- 
torum. Lest kirtimukh, which is the symbolic force 
that renews time through epoch-making eclipses. is 
misunderstood as a devourer of time instead of be- 
ing a renewer, the image is depicted without lower 
jaws in the torana. 

In order that the temporal presence of god in the 
physical prasada of the temple, which is conceived 
as fixed both in time and space, is understood only 
as a worldly manifestation of its unchanging and 
eternal reality of presence in the heavens, a mental 
construct lifting the physical spot of worship, the ve- 
di, to a meta-physical bindu, is imprinted in the be- 
lievers through the philosophy of an upper temple. 
the hermya, with a heavenly point just over it and 
unattained by it. In Hindu thought. anything that is 
material, created or constructed is fixed in the space 
where it is constructed by the time of construction. 
as determined by the relative position of the stars 
and the planets. The use of the design diagram. 
Vastupurusha mandala, along with the application 
of what is called ‘the doctrine of remainders’. that 
controls the size, orientation, proportions and period 
of consecration, etc, offers this fixed-in-time char- 





Fig. 14-3: The kirtimukh on a torana in Balkumari temple, Patan. 





acter to the building designed to house the timeless. 
‘The doctrine of remainders’ (Volwahsen 1968: 49) 
is a complex set of computational rules that relate 
the temple to the ruling star, zodiacal sign. day of 
the solar week. and the nrhi, the lunar day. etc. The 
physical size. location and orientation of the temple. 
are. thus. through the application of the doctrine of 
remainders. made responsive to the Hindu concept of 
time, which is made up of five parts, or panchanga. 


The triple chariot of god 

From the earliest known examples of avarana 
temples to the gurbaz temples that arrived in the 
scene in the Rana period, the majority of the Nepali 
temples. the degah. display Saiva symbolism. The 
reference to Saiva symbolism is made here in a 
broad sense. and we include both the Kirat variant 
of Saivism, which revolved around the worship of 
Siva. his family and the family of spirits (Sansknit 
gana) created by him. and the Lichchhavi develop- 
ment. which was close to the usual Hindu Saivism 
with /inga worship. incorporating tantrik philoso- 
phies and practices. 

The Siva-/inga is more than Lord Mahadev. It 
is Sadasiva. the ultimate godhead. This may be ob- 
served from religious literature. In the illustration 
Fig. 14-5. which is a drawing out of an architectural 
manuscript from mediaeval Kathmandu. besides the 
gajur, we may see a triangle drawn with its apex 
down and marked ‘Mahadev'. its left top vortex 
marked ‘Bramha’, right vortex marked ‘Vishnu’. 
and the centre marked with the letters ‘sadasiva’. 
The religious symbolism of integration of the Hindu 
trinity into Sadasiva resident on top of the temple 
or on the udhamukha, top face, of the linga is car- 
ried over into iconographic and design dictates are 
transtormed into visual statements. It is for such rea- 
sons that a /Jinga is depicted as composed of three 
parts: the lowest section, in the shape of a square. 
is the Bramha portion: the middle octagonal section 
represents Vishnu: and the top section. circular and 
round-ended, is Mahadev (Acharva 1995), 

Also, while the other gods in Hinduism reside in 
the heavens. Lord Mahadev’s residence is thought 
of as located in antariksha, the middle space. In 
the Saiva symbolism of temple building. we tind a 
merger of both the conceptual departures of Sada- 
siva as the trinity as well as the divine residence of 
the middle space: and the main body of the temple 
building. the prasada, is said to be a double cube 
(i.e., its height is twice its width) with a short pole 
standing over it and at its centre on top. This three- 
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Fig. 14-4: Flying chariot—lotus (pale), grantha (khicava) and lion (simhamvah) motifs in cornice, and bird on roof corner. 


fold physical division of the vertical extent of the 
body of the temple is further symbolically interpret- 
ed as a vertical pile of three chariots, one afloat in 
the high heavens, another floating in the middle sky, 
and the last sitting on the earth. The symbolism of 
three chariots (and, thus, three sanctums or shrines at 
three levels) is particular to Siva-linga temples; for 
temples of other gods only two shrines, a sanctum on 
the ground (garvagriha) and another sanctum on top 
as the high heavens (harmya, or upper temple) are 
placed. The middle shrine requirement of Siva tem- 
ples makes for the division of the sanctum into two 
equal parts and demands the introduction of a cor- 
nice there. This detail is not an ‘aesthetic deceit’ nor 
something belonging to the ‘Chola age’, as wrongly 
noted by Kramrisch (1987: 166, footnote 89); rather, 
this is a very important symbolic requirement of a 
Saiva temple. The columns of avarana temples of 
5th-century Nepal show motifs responding to this 
symbolic need. 

Whether we think of the whole temple as a linga, 
with its three parts, or as a pile of three chariots of 
gods, the symbolism of the three-fold stack is visu- 
ally revealed through exacting design elements and 
motifs. The chariot on the ground is the garvagriha 
sanctum itself and this is architecturally expressed 
simply through a string course of bricks with the lo- 
tus pattern placed at the start of the core wall, signal- 
ling the end of the plinth element, the vedibandha. 

Halfway up the sanctum wall, a cornice element 
that starts with a band of lotus leaf pattern (palepati) 
carved in a timber tie band going all around the core 
is seen indicating the start of another plane of divine 
seating. The lotus symbolises the seat of gods and 


thus is a recurrent motif. Over the lotus-leaf band, a 
frieze of triangular design formed of small receding 
cubes, graphically depicts the open grantha (khich- 
ava), or books representing knowledge. Over it, a 
stringcourse of what looks like projecting ends of 
floor joists, in timber or in terracotta, and with the 
motif of lion faces (simha-mora or mvah) is placed; 
and this is the divine simhasan, the lion throne. The 
mid-air or off-the-ground state of this symbolic 
sanctum in antariksha is stated through the use of 
large bricks of ‘dog-ear’ design that protrude on the 
four corners. Here, the brick is designed with an 
underlying element, made of carved wood or ter- 
racotta and with motifs of outstretched hands with 
closed fists (l/hahphvah), mimicking the portable 
chariot, khat, carried by bearers during the festivals. 
The image of birds in flight presented as perching 
on the end tiles or the end tile itself designed in the 
shape of a bird seems to be specially incorporated 
to convey the sense of a chariot or the seat of god in 
flight. Again, the short brick core of the upper tier, 
coming out of the lower roof is provided with con- 
tinuous stringcourses of timber and terracotta, with 
motifs of lotus petals and lion-heads, and its corners 
embellished with large projecting bricks, to make it 
seem like the base of a divine chariot. Again, with 
the sculpted images of birds in flight perching on its 
roof ends, the aesthetic intent, at once both physical 
and symbolic, is more than elucidated in this truthful 
realisation of the heavenly temple, the harmya. 
This third chariot, or sanctum, is called laghu- 
mahatala in mediaeval Newar manuals of temple 
construction, clearly a term equivalent to kshudra 
alpa vimana of the South Indian texts. This is also 
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called chandrasala, or chandramakwotha. locally. 
The symbolic reference is not only to the white soft 
reflected lustre of moonlight that is believed to ema- 
nate from the gavakshya window (ga in Newar) as 
blessings to the devout but also to the resting place 
of the moon on the tresses of Lord Siva. 

Sketches from manuscripts (Fig. 12-2 and 14-5) 
also show the proportioning yantra composed of 
four equal isosceles tnangles. two pointing upwards 
and two downwards. The diagram is not just a con- 
structional geometry (and that we will come back to 
consider later on in this book) but also a conveyor 
of religious symbolism of Saiva tantrism.* Here. the 
middle set of triangles is laid out to form a hexago- 
nal pattern (sat chakra or Sri chakra)* in the middle 
part of the temple. called Sri mahatala. On the sky 
side of the hexagon. the tnangle drawn pointing up- 
wards. points to Jaghumahatala, or minor temple. 
conceived at its apex. On the earth side. the triangle 
drawn pointing downwards has its apex pointing to 
the temple on earth. or vasuwmahatala. The yantra 
of four triangles simply symbolises the three chari- 
ots: the earthly one. vasumahatala. represented by 
the square of the garvagriha. oriented and fixed: the 
middle one. or mezzanine. the chariot of Mahesvo- 
ra in antariksha, srimahatala, the place of eternal 
joy as represented by the srichakra conceived and 
presented through the picture gallery and with the 
first roof: and the heavenly chariot, Jaghumahatala, 
with the top roof. Interestingly. /aghu is suksma, sri 
is para and vasu the sthula form of godly chariots. 
That such a symbolism was literally carried out in 
the degah is more than established by the name. 
junkura, given to the cornice stringcourses defining 
the base of the flying chariots. Junkura is a chariot 
or khat. 


Symbolism of dyochhen: Borrowing from Kirat 
devakula 

Whether with roofs in the tiered style or in avarana., 
ghantakar. granthakuta and gumbaz forms. the tem- 
ples in the devalaya or degah group always carry the 
image of a single deity and as a rule display a single 
gajur on the roof. In contrast. the temples of the dyo- 
chhen group house a number of god images in a sin- 
gle temple and often display multiple gajur, or fini- 
als. over the typical Nepali roof. These temples are 
generally rectangular in plan and may be observed 
in three different distinct groups: (i) the in-town dy- 
ochhen temple that follows the pattern of a residen- 
tial building: (ii) the open sanctum out-of-town pith 
temple. which displays varied plan forms with sin- 


gle- or multi-tiered roofs; and (iii) an in-town temple 
that displays a hybrid mix of dyochhen and devalaya 
patterns. In the third group, the temples are rectan- 
gular in the shape of a plan and the main sanctum is 
in the upper floor and expects communal worship of 
a mode different from the usual Bhakti mode. The 
pith temple, with its open sanctum, exhibits traits of 
hypaethral traditions. 

The dyochhen derives its key symbolism from 
two simple conceptions: (i) an earthly residence for 
the family of god is in the form of the house of the 
family of man; and (ii) similarity and correspond- 
ence of the life-style of god to that of man. These 
ideas and symbolic stances not only provide the key 
architectural character that distinguishes the dyoch- 
hen from the degah, but also present the former as a 
folk cultural development with an anthropomorphic 
dimension rarely found in classical Hindu concepts 
of gods. Unlike the Hindu degah temple, which ap- 
pears in comparison to have limited ‘humanness’ to 
anthropomorphic imagery, the dyochhen appears as 
a sanctification of the state of the family of man and 
his house. Indeed. it is the idealisation of human life 
and the dyochhen is an attempt to provide space for 
the celebration of such an idealised life with the cel- 
ebration itself possibly intended to arouse a divine 
presence. With two sanctums, the spaces of the dyo- 
chhen and their religious intent appear two-fold as 
though symbolically recreating a private and a pub- 
lic face of god in the lifestyle of man. The dyochhen 
thus fits the ‘religious purpose’ within the form of 
the typical three-storeyed Newar street-side resi- 
dence, the pikhachhen. 

The symbolism of dyochhen is as clear in the ter- 
minology itself—chhe is ‘residence’, and this resi- 
dence is not for a god but for his or her family. This 
extends the aspect of god as an idealised man further 
and applies the primary unit of human society, the 
family, and its lifestyle, also to god. In this sense, 
dyochhen is an idealised residence for an idealised 
man—god. It is a classic case of man making god 
in his own image. The dyochhen is a pure and sim- 
ple derivative of a Newar residential building and 
the very little additional “divine pretence’, e.g., the 
motifs in the windows and the torana, impart a dis- 
tinctive symbolic meaning to the dyochhen. The use 
of windows in the dyochhen follows the residential 
pattern and its sanctums, although keeping a sacred 
closure, expects some light through windows and so 
are not borne out of garvagriha ideals. Clearly, nei-. 
ther of the sanctum rooms have anything to do with 
the Hindu ideal of a dark room for a single deity, 
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Fig. 14-5: A page from a manuscript. 


symbolic of a sacred and mysterious cave. A small 
area over the central part of the building or directly 
over the sanctum space on the first floor is some- 
times given a standard pyramidal roof called fucha 
and gives a religious appeal to the building form. 
Likewise, guardian lions on the sides of the entranc- 
es and torana over the doors also add to denote the 
building as religious. 

The symbolic reflection of the temple as a resi- 
dence of a family of gods is made by the use of mul- 
tiple finials (gajur) over the roofs. The presence of 
as many as 20 (13 in the top tier, 5+1 on the second 
tier, and 1 on the first tier) finials can be observed in 
the temple of Baghvairab of Kirtipur. The multiple 
images can actually be seen in the main shrine on 
the first floor. The room’s religious function is re- 
flected on the outside by providing a window, which 
symbolically displays the yantra of the main god- 
dess and is provided with a torana. 

Unlike in the degah, the ritual worship in the dyo- 
chhen has no requirement of circumambulation, and 
the religious decorative carvings are related just to 
the main windows and doors and their torana. The 
carved strut imagery displaying the celestial scenes 
and heavenly bodies, so important in the symbolism 
of the degah and ritual purpose of darshan there, oc- 
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curs minimally. They are fashionable later additions, 
more a décor than an exercise in symbolism. Since 
the dyochhen has no ritual need of circumambula- 
tion by the devout, it is simply sited as a building 
lining the street. For the same reasons, the dyochhen 
are also sited at the sides of courts and attached to 
other buildings. Although mysticism crept into the 
rituals in the dyochhen over time with the growing 
influence of tantrism, the god images and the rituals 
were not meant to be mysterious to begin with, the 
darshan did not have a visual accompaniment, and 
the upper shrines did not have to be anything like 
chitrasala as mentioned in Vastushastra. 

We have shown, in previous discussions that the 
Kirat devakula is the forerunner of the dyochhen, and 
wherever a devakula site has continued on with its 
tradition unhindered, we find a building in the form 
of the dyochhen today. And just as most of the dyo- 
chhen buildings of today are rectangular in shape, 
the devakula buildings also appear to have invari- 
ably been rectangular. This persistent rectangularity 
of these sacred spaces makes it an archetype for the 
dyochhen, an archetype distinct from the devalaya 
temples conceived around a square as the perfect 
shape. More than being a symbolic need, the use 
of the rectangular shrine in the dyochhen may have 
been the result of following the residential building 
as a prototype. It also seems related to the hypaethral 
traditions associated with the devakula, where both 
the family of god and the community of worshippers 
were arranged around a space facing each other. This 
kind of arrangement is still prevalent in the upper 
rectangular shrine rooms of the dyochhen, and they 
are even accessed from the short side. This gives a 
preparatory space for reverence to the worshippers, 
making it, at the same time, better for community 
worship. It has been observed that the archetypal rec- 
tangular space has been usually proportioned at 1:2. 
Such proportions, not conforming to the ideal of the 
square, seem to have gained ground in parts of India 
and even been canonised as a ‘classical’ tradition. 
Thus, late Vastushastra texts, such as Shilpapraka- 
sha from Orissan traditions, ordain the requirement 
of a rectangular plan of ratio 1:2 (obtained by dou- 
bling the square) in the design of the sanctum of tem- 
ples for a goddess. The rectangular yogini yantra is 
postulated because the square is said to be eminently 
static and so unsuited to house creative expanding 
forces represented by a goddess. 

The ground floor of a typical dyochhen has a 
dalan as the central space, with small rooms on the 
sides, one of which houses a stairway. The semi- 
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Fig. 14-6: Window with yantra of Bhadrakali dyochhen and multiple gajur of Chhinnamasta temple, Changunarayan. 


open dalan is a space for the arrival as well as the 
ceremonial resting of the khat. Organised like a resi- 
dence for gods, the dyochhen has two sanctums: a 
private agam on the first floor (in the manner of a 
bedroom) and another sanctum on the second floor 
(in the manner of a living room). The agam sanctum 
is on the far end of the stair landing, and the rest of 
the floor is left as a space for preparatory ritual func- 
tions. The second floor is a single space, much like 
the living room of a Newar residential building and 
is generally used for communal feasts. Originally, 
the dyochhen as a whole might have been conceived 
as the agam of the pith. The cornice, a feature so im- 
portant and detailed with strings of symbolic motifs 
such as lotus petals, book of knowledge, lion-faces, 
etc, in the deval temples, which still have the role of 
indicating the sanctum floors for the devout on the 
street outside, is kept plain, sometimes even more 
plain than the next-door residence along the street. 
This suggests that the dyochhen is a plain and simple 
residence of gods, and they are not philosophised as 
living in a heavenly, or otherwise mysterious, plane. 


Notes 

| ‘Manas-sarovara’, literally, is a ‘lake mentally constructed’. 
Manasarovara is also a real glacial lake located on the Tibet- 
an plateau immediately north of Jumla of far-western Nepal. 
All the three great river tirthas, Ganga, Jamuna and Saras- 
woti, are believed to originate from it. In reality, it is the 
Indus, the Brahmaputra and the Ganga that originate from 
this watershed. 

Respectively called Manduka-mandala or Paramasayika- 
mandala, 32 different ways of subdividing the square into 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36 and so on upto 1024 smaller squares are 
prescribed in Vastushastra. 

3 Granthakuta of the Hindu temples is apparently distinct 


i) 


However, they are gods in the mind of the celebrat- 
ing population. And sometimes when they are called 
upon to don masks as a part of actualisation ritual, 
the men behind seem to be saying ‘jhipin dyo’, i.e., 
“we are the gods’. 

The key celebration of the godly residents of a 
dyochhen is an annual jatra, when their masks are 
taken in a procession, carried by the related clans of 
the neighbourhood, to their second site of venera- 
tion, the pith, located outside the settlement limits. 
This happens when the aniconic stones at the pith 
get energised and assume their full powers. For the 
spirits of the more ancient dyochhen, this seasonali- 
ty of embodying the power of the pith happens in the 
month of Chaitra or thereabouts. The celebration at 
the pith may last a day or longer, some have it going 
for as long as nine days. As the god-images return 
bedecked in their masks to take residence at the dyo- 
chhen, another celebration and feasting takes place. 
The ritual process of recognising and worshipping 
the seasonal arousal and dissipation of the power of 
the gods is elaborate and can last many more days. 


from gandhakuti, a room for Buddha, usually in the upper 
floor of a Buddhist temple or monastery. It is, however, 
likely that both the terms have a common origin and the 
distinction is a matter of technicality rather than symbolic. 
In the Vajrayana traditions of Kathmandu, gandhakuti is 
also called agama. 

4 The animal chhepu is usually shown holding two reptiles, a 
naga and a serpent, in its mouth and holds a set of two na- 
gas on either side in its claws and is not to be confused with 
Garuda, the carrier of Vishnu. (Misra 2026 BS: 49-50) 

5 According to Guhyekali Tantra documents from the late 
Malla period, such an organisation of the temple elevation 
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is based on ‘Siva avadana ugra vidhya’, which means ‘the ing the dissolution aspect in Saiva fantrism and points to its 
tantric knowledge as told by Siva’. symbolism. But he fails to relate it to the symbolism of the 
It may be noted that Kolver (1996, p. XX) compares the ‘three temples’, apparently eluded by the erroneous plotting 


triangles and their formation to ‘Antahlina yantra’, signify- of triangles in the sketches he referred to. 
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The Square Tiered Temples: 


Orientation, Measure and Proportion 
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It has been argued in Chapter 12 that the archetype 
of the square tiered temple, sivalaya devalaya, is de- 
rived from a combination of the devakula of the Ki- 
rat, the avarana temple of the Verma, and the man- 
dap temple of the Lichchhavi. While its construction 
materials and systems originated from the devakula 
and the mandap, it drew its philosophical bearings 
from the mandap and avarana temples. The archi- 
tectural philosophy of both the mandap and avara- 
na temples was Vedic and their temple forms were 
based on a square, the idealised diagram represent- 
ing the universe and also the place of godly sojourn 
on earth. Since the mandap and avarana temples of 
the Lichchhavi-Verma period of Nepal belong prior 
to the writing of Brihatsamhita by Barahmihira (and 
we also find them corresponding exactly to some of 
the recommendations of this important document), 
we can conclude that Vastushastra principles were 
already well-established in the Vedic shrutishastra, 
on which the Lichchhavi culture was based. Mediae- 
val manuscripts provide written corroboration to the 
physical evidence that the Vastushastra continued 
to be used in the course of the development of the 
tiered temples. Both the orientation and the propor- 
tion of these temples are based on the Vastushastra, 
and a distinct local touch in the interpretation and 
use of the diagram is also evident. 

The use of the square in the plan form of a Hindu 
temple and its symbolic bearings have already been 
discussed in the last chapter, and all square tiered 
temples subscribe to the same symbolism. As the 
Hindu sense of orientation in the universe is based 
on the directions of the rising and setting of the sun, 
solar cardinality seems to have been a key consid- 
eration for the orientation of temples. 

The Vedic prescription for drawing the square, 
shown in Fig. 15-2, which is required to mark any 
sanctified space for an altar, already fixes its ori- 
entation to cardinal directions. It can be observed 
from the construction method that it also enables the 
drawing of another square oriented to the cardinal 
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directions. These eight cardinal and corner direc- 
tions, which are automatically generated by the pre- 
scription, were later theorised as potential choices 
for orienting the altar or the temple. 


Giving a time dimension to degah: Orientation 
and measurement 

The previous chapter on the symbolism of degah 
temples contends that temple building had to reflect 
time in two ways. The design had to state, on the one 
hand, the ‘point of time’ of its coming into being, 
and, on the other, reflect the timelessness of the god 
taking ‘sojourn’ there. Through its ordained orien- 
tation, the Hindu temple-builder situates the temple 
both in time and space—the two basic parameters 
Hinduism uses to define the universe. Herein lies the 
complexity involved in the philosophy of the design 
of a temple: it had to mirror that universe in which 
celestial objects were dispersed as if frozen at the 
particular time of its creation. In the classical Vedic 
sciences, Vastushastra is thus classified under jyo- 
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tishshastra, the science of the lumi- 
nous bodies of the sky that create 
and define both time and space of 
the universe (astrological and astro- 
nomical sciences). The fundamen- 
tal objective of the mathematics of 
time and space in jyotishshastra is 
to compute and analyse the remain- 
ing time, which was read in terms 
of the position, passage and phase 
of the moon and the sun against the 


Take a gnomon of one cubit height and fix it in 
the centre of the desired spot. Draw a circle with 
the gnomon at the centre and radius equal to 
one cubit. Mark the points of intersection of the 
shadow of the gnomon with the circumference 
of the circle at sunrise and sunset — this gives 


, the east west direction. Draw circles from these 


points as centres with radii equal to two cubits. 
The line that connects the intersections of 
the new circles provides the north-south axis. 


four cardinal points and joining the four points 


of intersections gives the square. (Instructions _ 


for adjusting to seasonal variation of solar path 
are given in Manasara but omitted here for 


Drawing circles of radii one cubit from these 





The Square Tiered Temples 


background of the field of constel- onlay) 





— 





lations. The interplay of the planets 
and these light-emitting or -reflect- 
ing heavenly bodies as the earth 
and the moon traversed their orbits around the sun 
gave a measure of the time left for human action. 
Likewise, the sages say that all building materials 
available for use by humans in the construction of 
buildings are leftovers of the grand creation of the 
physical world by the god Viswokarma. Further, it 
is thought that mathematically the property of what 
remains, or the nature of remaining things and time, 
is also fully indicated by the remainder (rather than 
the dividend or quotient) in a sum of division. This 
philosophy of remainder is applied in the measure- 
ment and orientation of temples. 

For both the orientation and measurement of the 
deval/degah temple to be established correctly, they 
have to be established at the same time and com- 
puted using a formula, where the ‘dimension’ of the 
sanctum room expressed in given units is multiplied 
by a prescribed number and the resulting product 
divided by another prescribed divider. The orien- 
tation would be appropriate if the sum yielded an 
auspicious remainder. Six such computations, called 
sadvarga, involving a multiplier and a divider and 
yielding a specific auspicious remainder in each 





Fig. 15-2: Vedic prescription for drawing a square on site, foretelling proper orientation. 


case, are to be satisfied by the measurement of the 
temple. The six prescribed computations yield rec- 
ommended orientations with respect to six entities 
of space and time: aya (rashi, or solar mansions), 
riksya (dina/nakshetra, or constellations, which are 
lunar mansions), tithi (days of lunar month), bara 
(days of solar week), byaya (loss or direction of 
dissolution), and yoni (birth pit or direction of crea- 
tion). And their formulae! are as follows: 

aya 81/12 auspicious remainders 

aya > byaya or both 0... (i) 

riksya 81/27 all odd remainders auspicious. .. (ii) 

tithi 9(21+2b)/30 all except 0, 8, 9 auspicious... (111) 

bara 9(21+2b)/7 all except 0, 1, 3 auspicious... (iv) 

vyaya 9b/10 auspicious remainders 

byaya<aya or both 0... (v) 

yoni 3b/8 auspicious remainders 1, 3, 5 and 7... (vi) 

Especially since the appropriateness of a tem- 

ple’s dimensions is based on remainders and not 
on quotients of the division sums, satisfying all the 
conditions calls for complex iterations, moving back 
and forth with dimensional adjustments. The calcu- 
lations are started with dimensions that give the right 
remainder on yoni computations, as per (vi) and as 


Kukura 
Mercury 





Fig. 15-3: Manuscript page prohibiting corner orientations and the auspicious remainders in yoni computation. 
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required by site and sect conditions. By the trial and 
error approach, we can show that conditions (vi), 
(v), (1) and (ii) can be met, but since the rules re- 
quire that the computed tithi (as per iii) and bara (as 
per iv) should not only be auspicious but also coin- 
cide with the actual lunar and solar calendar days at 
the time of consecration, it needs more than luck to 
get total agreement. For Nepali temples with square 
plans, the mediaeval manuscripts on temples pro- 
vide evidence that the deval or degah are sized and 
oriented according to the ‘doctrine of remainders’, 
but the computations are simplified by limiting them 
to just satisfy the rule of yoni. Also, sometimes the 
length and breadth of the square are adjusted to meet 
the conditions of tithi and bara. Such reasons may 
have been behind the ‘rectangularity’ of the square 
temple of Kumbheswor (Fig. 12-6). According to 
local experts and craftsmen, the starting dimension 
is based on actual measures of a number of lengths 
(usually 9 but also 7 and 11) of the forearm (cubit 
or haat) of the donor (yajamana) and converted to 
standard measurements in ku and angul (different 
absolute measures for ku and angul are prescribed 
for different stylistic groups and also for different 
objects; see discussions below). It is then subjected 
to the test of appropriateness for yoni by adding or 
subtracting some angul. These rules are found in 
architectural design manuscripts and are phrased 
as ‘devalaya bhumi laksana’,? ‘devalaya laksana’ * 
or ‘chulikaye laksana’. These may be respectively 
translated as ‘governing attribute of ground (plan) of 
temple’, “governing attribute of a temple’, and ‘gov- 
erning attribute for deciding the front (direction)’. 
In the manuscript transcribed by Kolver (1996), a 
laksana statement corrected for scribal errors would 
read ‘devalaya laksana, dvojasa latake ta jurasa ku7 
am2 teo, ku9 am8 teo, ku6 am3 teo...’, and is trans- 
lated thus: ‘The attribute of the temple, if the direc- 
tion falls in the location of dvoja put ku7 am2, ku9 
am8, ku6 am3...’ Obviously, here, ‘laksana’ stands 
for the measure of the side of the square of the tem- 
ple plan, which has to face the direction occupied by 
dvoja, whose Vastupurusha mandala is depicted as 
the king of birds, Garuda, and where its yoni is that 
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of a mare. Any of the three measures of length ap- 
pears recommended. 

Although this document does not tell how the 
recommendations are arrived at, some others do. For 
example, ‘duvara vadhanake. devala saducchihach- 
ake. chuliyakiya lyava parimana. simhasa svonga 
kiya. Vrisadevalaya ngaga kiya’,* which may be 
translated as ‘take the width of wall as total and for 
temple, divide by 8; the remainder gives the facing 
direction. For simha, take 3; for vrisa devala, take 
5°. This instruction on deciding the orientation of 
a temple on the basis of the remainder obtained in 
a sum, where the width of the temple, expressed in 
angul, is divided by 8 is similar to Brihatsamhita,’ 
except that, here, no multiplication by 3 is involved. 
As indicated in Fig. 15-2, even the yoni belong to 
corner orientations and these are not auspicious; an 
odd number of yoni is auspicious. Of the four car- 
dinal orientations given by the odd-numbered yoni, 
Nepali temples do not use the north orientation,® and 
the site and sect considerations are used to take the 
best of east, south or west orientations. For the yoni 
remainder of 1, the orientation is east and its Vastu- 
purusha mandala is Garuda or dwoja; if the remain- 
der is 3, the orientation is south and Vastupurusha, 
simha; and if 5, west and Vastupurusha, vrisha. 

It can be observed from the above description 
of the process of orienting a temple and the applied 
formulae that the measurement and orientation are 
inter-related and minor changes in measurement can 
mean major qualitative fallouts, e.g., the addition of 
a third of an angul (about 6 mm) to the side of the 
design square would require a building orientation 
change of 45° and make an auspicious one inaus- 
picious. Prescriptions of such a high level of pre- 
cision for a brick or stone edifice will be seen as 
an idiosyncratic fantasy of Vastushastra, unless we 
understand that the physical change also affects its 
‘time frame’; and in the context of a universe de- 
fined by time, this change can be significant. This 
kind of precision seems to have entered into the tem- 
ple design because the Hindu universe is conceived 
with 27 naxyatra with four paksya each. Accord- 
ingly, the square diagram has 27 units on each side 
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Fig. 15-4: Part of a manuscript stating the rule of orientaGon. 
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of this aspect of ‘time’, considered under the rikshya 
of formula number (ii) above. For this reason, in an- 
cient times a square with a side of 27 angul, also 
measured as | dhanurgraha, was used as a standard 
when the Vastupurusha mandala was to be drawn 
at the centre of the sanctum during consecrations. 
According to the above formulae of orientation, the 
yoni of this square of 27 angul is 1 (the remainder in 
the sum 27x?/g) and the dvoja thus needs to be ori- 
ented towards the east. This orientation, of course, 
results directly from the Vedic method of drawing 
the square on site (Fig. 15-2). If a third of an angul is 
added to this side, the remainder in the sum would be 
2 and the yoni becomes dhyanksa. Since such rules 
controlled the linear measures of the design-square, 
the practical rules of sizing of the design space ap- 
pears to have been greatly simplified as compared 
to the standard rules related to time that sought to 
ensure an angular accuracy of just 200’ (time equiv- 
alent to one phase of a constellation, or naxyatra). 
Simple addition or subtraction of one or two units 
of the smallest linear measure of angul to the sides, 
while maintaining the total perimeter, seems to have 
helped the ancients meet their orientation concerns 
in a practical way. 

The actual orientation of Nepali tiered temples is 
not exactly to the true east, south or west but just in 
the general direction indicated by the measure and 
the remainder in the yoni computations. The actual 
angular orientation is adjusted in consideration of 
the site and space available in its front. According 
to local experts, the guvaju, the orientation can be 
anywhere within a range of 23°30’ (angle of decli- 
nation of the sun) on either side of the true cardinal 
direction. 

Traditional manuscripts also pronounce that the 
result of using corner orientations could be disas- 
trous. For instance, a south-east orientation can 
bring ill-health, south-west can bring fear of ene- 
mies, north-west, misfortunes, and north-east, rheu- 
matism, leprosy and other horrible diseases. 

Whereas temples preserved in India generally 
exhibit the use of only one entrance door into the 
sanctum room, the Nepali degah, as a rule, has 
four doors, one on each cardinal point of the square 
sanctum. Such an arrangement of garvagriha is de- 
scribed in Vastushastra and their survival in Nepal 
may relate to its adherence to Saiva practices. The 
access stairs, guardian animals, the positioning of 
the bahana, the carriers of god, the torana over the 
main door, etc, are used in practice to visually and 
ritually represent the orientation. Also, the space in 
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the front is usually larger than on other sides. 


Measurement of Nepali temples 

The system of measurement used in Hindu architec- 
ture differed from one stylistic group to another. We 
find that the measures known from ancient Dravid 
texts are not in agreement with those of the temples 
of Nepal, just as the style is different from dravida 
or nagara. Also, from ancient texts, we can see that 
differing measurement standards were prescribed 
for different objects, such as a temple, house or 
piece of furniture. For example, four different cu- 
bits (ku) such as kishku (24 angul), prajapatya (25 
angul), dhanur-musthi (26 angul) and dhanur-graha 
(27 angul) are named in Manasara, II.50-58 (Ach- 
arya 1995) and their use prescribed for measuring 
different objects. In Nepal also, we find from Ne- 
war craftsmen that there are three variants of ku, i.e., 
lengths made up of 23, 24 or 25 angul, and were 
prescribed for use in specified different contexts. 
Several manuscript manuals for the design or repair 
of temples mention ku and angul as key traditional 
standards of measurement. Some other manuals are 
found which use the term ‘/haya taal’ to indicate a 
number of ku. Still others use tu for angul. Angul 
measures are also said to be of three standards, and 
manuscripts show the use of jesthangula, madhya- 
mangula and kanistangula measures. The measures 
as well as the conversion table for Nepali temples 
are different from Indian ones. Researchers apply- 
ing Dravid values and measurement standards for 
Nepal have faced conflicting and confused results 
for this very reason (such as Kolver 1996). 

In the manuscript pages transcribed in Kolver 
(1996), each ‘laksana’ of the temple for a given 
orientation has been provided with a set of three 
different dimensions in ku and angul, and these di- 
mensions can be analysed against the doctrine of re- 
mainders as applied to yoni (which must be the same 
in each case of orientation) to find the conversion 
between ku and angul. For temples with the gaja 
orientation or remainder 7, the following lines from 
the manuscript pages published by Kolver (1996) 
give ‘appropriate’ measures and the document ad- 
vises that any of them may be taken as required by 
the situation and other considerations: 

Temple A, bottom para line 3 — gajasa ratake jurasa 
ku 5 am 2 teo, ku 7 am 8, ku 9 am 6 teo; 

Temple B, bottom para line 3 — gajasa ratake jurasa 
ku 6 am I teo, ku 7 am & te, ku 9 am 6 teo; 

Temple C, below the drawing line 3 — gajasa ratake 
jurasa ku 19 amguri 4 ku 21 amguri 2 teo; 
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Temple D, line 3 — gajasa racake jurasa ku 15 am- 
guri 8 hanam teo, gvjara yaya jurasa ku 19 am- 
guri 4 teo, ku 17 amguri 6 taya dao 

From a glance at the dimensions with an odd 
number of ku and even number of angu/ measures, it 
can be inferred that if they are to yield an odd number 
as remainder when divided by 8, the integer rate of 
conversion from ku to angul must also be odd.’ Sim- 
ple mathematical logic will also show that for the 
remainder to be the same, the ‘step’, the difference 
between dimensions of the same set expressed in an- 
gul, must simply be 8 or its multiples. Traditional 
building professionals of the Valley inform that ku 
is haat and 24 angul make one haat. For the given 
dimensions of the temple, such a conversion stand- 
ard will not yield the yoni as required by the doctrine 
of remainders, and, therefore, this conversion rate 
cannot be the one used for the design of these tem- 
ples and may apply only to secular buildings. The 
above laksana dimensions also make it obvious that 
one ku would be more than 8 angul. Coincidentally, 
the first potential number in a sheer mathematical 
possibility, 9, when used to test the various laksana 
dimensions for yoni, yields exacting results; each 
of the /aksana dimensions given for temples with 
dwoja orientation in the various sketches in Kolver 
(1996), expressed in angul, yield a remainder of 1 
when divided by 8. Similarly, the dimensions given 
for simha orientation yield a remainder 3 and those 
for gaja orientation yield 7. As an illustration, the 
yoni of dimensions for temples for gaja orientation, 
as quoted above, are tabulated below, assuming one 
ku equals 9 angul: 

It can, therefore, be concluded that one ku can 
be equal to 9 angul. The same mathematical logic 
will also show that other angul values for ku such 
as 17, 25, 33, etc, will also give the same remainder 
for yoni. It is notable that in traditional iconographic 
paintings and sculptures in current practice in Bud- 
dhist monasteries in Kathmandu, a measure of 25 


angul for 1 ku is in use. It would appear that the 
standard was the same for temple /aksana as well. 
The measure of 1 ku equal to 25 angul is called pra- 
japatya in Manasara and is also recommended for 
use in the measurement of all temples (Manasara, 
Chapter IT, 55). 

Classical documents show 24 angul as equal to a 
hasta or kiksu. South Indian Vastushastra texts also 
indicate three absolute measures of angul as well as 
hasta, the smallest set being 1.905 cm (kanistha an- 
gul) and 46.00 cm (matra-saya hasta).* Manuscripts 
show that in Nepal, too, kanistha, madhyama and 
jestha angula were in use but with a system of sub- 
divisions’ of yaba different from the Indian system. 
Thus, the absolute values of Nepali angul would 
differ from corresponding Indian ones. According 
to this Nepali system (Fig. 15-5), ‘7 goraja make 1 
yuka, 7 yuka make | yaba and 8 yaba make a jestha 
angula, 7 yaba make a madhyama angula. This is 
the standard.’ 

It can be seen from manuscripts that, whereas 
the measures of madhyama and jestha angula were 
used in building construction such as houses (chhe- 
jyaye), a special measure named manadev angula” 
was in use exclusively for attribute measures (ma- 
na-deva-laksana-kaye) for ground and sites (prithi- 
bhumisima) of works of god (devajyaye) and temple 
works (devalajyaye). The same is to be applied to 
take the laksana for monasteries (vahira, vahara), 
as the measure is for both religious streams and the 
monastery is apparently treated as a site rather than 
a building. Kanisthangula is also used in laksana 
measure and is half of jestha angula. 

The reference dimension is called dhan, or total. 
Proof of this can also be drawn from a sketch (Fig. 
15-6) of Kankeswori temple (Kolver 1996), where 
the outer dimension of the temple core walls at all 
the levels is expressed in ku-dhan and tu or angul. 
Here, since the width of the second core wall (di- 
mension given as ku 3 tu 15 dhan) is half the width 

















Gaja dimension In angul Quotient Remainder 
Bku2an ape 5 7 
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9ku 6an 87 10 7 
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Table 15-1: Dimensions of temple for gaja orientation. 
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Fig. 15-5: A stanza from another manuscript giving ‘pramana’ standard of measures. 


of the first core wall (dimension shown as ku 7 tu 
5 dhan), we can easily compute that 1 ku equals 
25 tu or angul. Thus, this sketch corroborates find- 
ings from other manuscripts as well as the practice 
of iconographers (Kolver 1996). We can conclude 
from this that Nepali temples are measured in angul, 
25 angul making 1 lhaya taal or ku or Manadev- 
ku. Subsequently, the correct ku used in site meas- 
urements is 547 mm (equal to 25 manadev angul), 
whereas for general building measures it would be 
425 mm (equal to 25 madhyama angul), or 486 mm 
(equal to 25 jestha angula). 

Furthermore, the sketch of Kankeswori gives the 
measurement of the outer width of the sanctum as 
thus: ‘thodevara ku 13x dhan’ and ‘vo kwotha I11IT’, 
meaning ‘kudhan of this temple is 13x’ and ‘width 
of room is 114% module’, respectively. The design 
module can be obtained by dividing the former'' by 
the latter. Just below the width statement, the value 
of the module is written as ‘bhaga ku 1 tu 4 ya 9’. 
The calculation confirms that the design module is 
ku 1 tu 4. At the same time, it also proves that 1 ku 
is equal to 25 angul. 

Also, on the above system of absolute dimen- 
sions, taking a ku of 25 jestha angula, we can show 
that the outer dimension of the sanctum (ku 13x dhan) 
should measure 634.23 cm. This compares very well 
with the on-site dimension of the outer colonnade 
of the actual temple which varies between 631 cm 
(south side) and 640 cm (west side), giving an aver- 
age of 635.5 cm. Interestingly, the relationship of 
the exterior dimensions of the sanctum core and the 
first upper core (13:7 in the sketch) also tallies. The 
inner square made by the four columns measures 
328 cm, and allowing for the brick veneer on the 
outside in the upper core, the actual measure may be 
close to 348 cm, whereas 7 ku is 340 cm. 


Proportion of square tiered temples 

A deval is proportioned by a sub-division of a square 
in ways similar to one or the other Vastupurusha 
mandala. This can be deduced from a comparative 
review of the size of the sanctum room, circumam- 


bulatory passage, wall thickness, the size of open- 
ings such as doorways, the computation of ratio of 
the sizes of upper floor brick cores with that of the 
sanctum, or the sizes of roofs of the square tiered 
temples. As prescribed in Vastushastra, Nepali tem- 
ples not only show the use of Vastupurusha manda- 
la in its proportioning but also follow its basic sym- 
bolism in exacting terms. The basic symbolism of 
Vastupurusha mandala as a ritual model of universe 
defined in space and time has been pointed out in the 
previous chapter. Manasara mentions that plots can 
be in many different shapes, but the most commonly 
used are based on square plots. Manasara (VII 1- 
50) gives the composition of 32 of these diagrams. 
Stated in terms of a square, the 32 diagrams are gen- 
erated by the subdivision of a square into smaller 
squares by dividing the sides into equal segments so 
that absolute symmetry is obtained in all the eight 
directions. These divisions range from 1 to 32, re- 
sulting in diagrams with square plots numbering 1 
(called sakala), 4, 9 (pitha), 16, 25 (upa-pitha), 36, 
49, 64 (chandita), 81 (paramasayika) and so on up to 
1024. The use of such mandala, however, has been 
extended beyond the 1024 square model in many 
Hindu temples in India. So extensively has this been 
used in India to sub-divide the outer square and for 
recessing or projecting its wall surfaces in large 
temples that the purity of the outermost envelope as 
a square is almost totally lost. The credit for using 
Vastupurusha mandala not so much as an art form 
but as a stark symbol of the supreme personality will 
always go to the temple-builders of Kathmandu. 
The mandap temple was a large square enclo- 
sure with a sacrificial fire altar in the middle, which 
was also square—an arrangement that would result 
in a plan like that of a pitha-mandala. Varahami- 
hira’s Brihatsamhita, a 6th-century CE text, recom- 
mends the use of a mandala of 64 plots (chandita or 
manduka) for building temples (Meister 1985), and 
we find its use in the avarana temples of ancient 
Nepal (Fig. 10-11) around the same time. Almost 
about the same time, we also find the proto-mandap 
tiered temple for Siva-linga, using foundations (Fig. 
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Fig. 15-6: Sketch drawing of Kankeswori temple in traditional manuscript. 


11-11) that appear developed from Vastupurusha 
mandala of 25 or 49 squares. The preference of the 
Nepali tradition for Vastupurusha mandala of odd 
divisions (9, 25, 49 and 81 squares) seems set from 
the earliest available evidence of temple building. 
In the Malla period, the principle of Vastupurusha 
mandala appears to have been used extensively— 
from the fixing of dimensions of plan form and its 
divisions to those of the details—to sanctify and at- 
tain appropriate proportioning of all measures. 

One may wonder why Hindu precepts for the 
division of a square into grids stopped at 32 and 
left out 33. Why does Vastushastra recommend the 
squares of 64 sub-squares or 81 sub-squares for tem- 
ples? One reason could be that these two Vastupuru- 
sha mandala offered Vedic designers the possibility 
of allocating one square for each of their 32 pada- 
devata on the periphery of the diagram and 33 divi- 
sions were not required even for a linear disposition 
of the gods in the periphery. More likely, however, 
it is the symbolic mathematical incorporation of lu- 
nar and solar time in Vastupurusha mandala that has 
made these numbers significant. Hindu ganitjyotish 
(mathematical astrology) believes that the renewal 
cycle of lunar and solar time vis-a-vis the earth spans 
25,920 years.’ This period is defined by a cycle of 
33 great eclipses. The 33rd eclipse actually being 


the same as the first point in the cyclical order, the 
square of 33 divisions was symbolically the same as 
the single square. All the cyclical numbers in Hin- 
du cosmology are essentially based on this period 
of precession of equinoxes and are exact fractions 
of this number of years in the adhisamvatsara. It 
may be factorised as 81x64x5, where 5 is samvat- 
sara, the cycle of lunar-solar years and the other two 
numbers establish the magic of the two Vastupuru- 
sha mandala. For the same reason, cosmological 
attributes have been given to the three numbers 2, 
3 and 5, and Hindu thought equates these numbers 
with divine femininity, divine masculinity and hu- 
man masculinity. And while halving and quartering 
was the nature of purusa, prakriti had the proper- 
ty of trisecting. Be it the rhythm of music, cosmic 
time, poetry, or architectural planning or elevation, 
they are interpreted and understood through a sys- 
tem of mathematical harmonics of numbers (Nico- 
las 1976) of the set 2?.39.5". Thus the adhisamvat- 
sara is understood as 2°3*5'. The choice of a square 
with a particular number of divisions for the design 
module and developing the temple plan itself 
(talachhandda) would thus depend on the nature of 
the god or goddess and quantified by these numbers 
and their combination. We may hence expect poten- 
cy defined through these three basic numbers. 
Closer study will reveal that Malla temples use 
Vastupurusha mandala of 64 and 81 squares, the 
latter being possibly more popular with the rise 
in popularity of tantrism. Some specific religious 
structures such as Chausatthi-Mahadev of Pashupati 





Fig. 15-7: The 144-square Vastupurusha mandala 
of Chausatthi-Mahadev. 


use Vastupurusha mandala of 144 squares. Late 
mediaeval manuscripts carry drawings with con- 
struction marks actually showing that the side of the 
sanctum square was divided into 3, 5, 8 and 9 equal 
parts (Fig. 15-11). Even lay observers can notice 
that Malla temples with a colonnaded circumambu- 
latory on the outside use Vastupurusha mandala of 
9 and 25 squares, a fact borne out by the use of 3 or 
5 bays. 

The application by Nepali builders of a mandala 
with an odd division of the sides of a square is not 
limited to the formation of a colonnaded circumam- 
bulatory alone. Many other planning and design 
details, such as the dispersal of ga and pasuka win- 
dows, the layout of struts that support overhanging 
roofs, the layout of simhamora, or lion-faced projec- 
tions, in the cornice, or the way the metal roof pan- 
els are divided, are based on the odd pada mandala. 
The traditional Nepali master builders, who used 
just the tools consisting of the straight-edge, line 
and right-triangle, follow very simple on-site meth- 
ods of dividing the sides of the square in as many 
parts, whether odd or even, as required by the par- 
ticular design. Whereas the simple process of halv- 
ing, quartering, etc, by folding a line can give an 
accurate Vastupurusha mandala of 2, 4, 8, 16 and 32 
divisions of the side, the drawing of all other Vastu- 
purusha mandala demands knowledge of dividing a 
line into an odd number of parts. 

The traditional Nepali method of drawing the 
Vastupurusha mandala of odd divisions treats it as 
a derivative of Vastupurusha mandala of even di- 
visions, and the geometrical constructs appear like 
special extensions of the squares with 2, 4, 8 and 16 
divisions of the sides. Odd divisions of the sides of 
a square can be arrived at by dropping perpendicu- 
lars on it from points of intersections between the 
diagonal lines and lines connecting the points that 
divide the sides into even divisions with the oppo- 
site corner points. The sketch in Fig. 15-9 illustrates 
the method for drawing Vastupurusha mandala of 9 
and 25 squares (3 and 5 divisions of the sides). 

For existing temples, the Vastupurusha mandala 
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“Fig, 15-8: Vishwonath temple with its five-bay colonnaded 
circumambulatory, Patan. 
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used in its design can be reconstructed by studying 
various dimensions of its components and work- 
ing out their interrelationship with trial divisions 
of squares. This is much simplified in practice by 
the fact that only four or five types of Vastupurusha 
mandala were used by Malla designers. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, we will discuss the cases of the 
temples of Kankeswori (Kathmandu), Charnarayan 
(Patan), and Nyatapola (Bhaktapur). Kankeswori is 
of interest because it is the only temple so far for 
which a manuscript drawing (Fig. 15-6) with a posi- 
tive identification is available; the last line of the 
sketch reads: ‘thva devara sri 3 kangyasvoriya de- 
vara Juro’. 


Vastupurusha mandala of the Kankeswori temple 


From the manuscript sketch of the Kankeswori tem- 
ple (Fig. 15-6), we get the following measurements 


hal | \ << 


Fig. 15-9: Division of a square into three or five equal parts. 
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Fig. 15-10: The basic mandala and view (from the south) of the pith temple of Kankeswori. 


of its salient parts: width of the top core (ku 3 tu 
15 dhan), width of the middle core (ku 7 tu 5 dhan 
below the cornice and ku 7 above the cornice) and 
width of the sanctum core (ku 13x dhan). Clearly, 
these give a ratio of 90:180:326 or 3:6:10.867. The 
seemingly odd relationship of the external width of 
the upper cores with the outer dimension of the sanc- 
tum is possibly a result of taking the wall thickness 
as °/: of the internal sanctum dimensions, thus mak- 
ing the total width, including the wall thickness on 
both sides, 11.25 (i.e., the sum of 9+°/s+°/s is given 
as 11x in the manuscript). It seems that the temple 
of Kankeswori uses a base Vastupurusha mandala 
of 81 squares drawn with a clear interior dimen- 
sion of the sanctum room as its side. In this way, the 
ratio may be rewritten as 2.5:5:9 and suggests that 
the detailing of the temple uses the diagram with 81 
squares in combination with another of 64 squares. 
This sort of complexity may relate to the fact that 
it is a pith temple of ajima, a tantrik grandmother- 
goddess. 

Just as the actual measures of Kankeswori tally 
with the measures obtained from the manuscript, so 
does the ratio of core walls of the actual temple at 
present to those shown in the manuscript. It is sur- 
prising that the manuscript and the real temple agree 
almost totally, testifying to the fact that conservation 
and reconstruction works done in the past have been 
handled with care and the classical proportions pre- 
served. Such a ratio of reducing cores as observed 
from the Kankeswori example, whether from the 
drawing or the real building, demonstrates that sizes 
of elements at various levels are proportionately in- 
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terrelated and, at each level, the degah plan is al- 
ways a square. 

One of the key components of proportionate 
planning is the wall of the temple. The thickness 
of the wall has been one of the primary concerns 
of Vastushastra since it directs the overall propor- 
tion and is also key to its structural soundness. Bri- 
hatsamhita itself specifies that the thickness of the 
walls of a temple should be half the width of the 
sanctum (Meister 1985). Such proportions probably 
typify the architectural premise of most small tem- 
ples; the avarana temple of Rajarajeswori indeed 
conforms to it." 

But the experience of building in brick and in- 
creasing the size of temples seem to have led the 
Nepali builders to revise the rules so that a thinner 
wall was also authorised. Such locally revised stand- 
ards are found in several mediaeval manuscripts on 
temple construction, such as 


anga kaya pahal—chavo sachhivona teba 
khuvo sachhivona teba pevonateba savo sach- 
hivonateba—thoya vachhina atavai kayajuro 


which translates as, ‘The formulae for taking wall 
[thickness ]—it is proper to take one part of eight di- 
visions, also proper to take one sixth, also proper to 
take [one part] of four parts, also proper is one part 
of three parts—when using bricks half of this may 
also be taken’. It is for such rules and the use of the 
Vastupurusha mandala diagram as a tool for propor- 
tioning its plan that the temple of Kankeswori has 
used a wall thickness of one eighth of the sanctum. 


Vastupurusha mandala of Charnarayan 
Charnarayan (1566 CE) is possibly the first tiered 
temple to be constructed in Patan Durbar Square. 
Although constructed immediately following the 
Taleju temple of Kathmandu, Charnarayan still fol- 
lowed the conventional sivalaya devalaya format, 
seemingly without compromise, and thus illustrates 
the proportions prescribed for temples in this typol- 
ogy. Sited on a paved pithi of a small height, the 
temple has a single plinth representing the satva 
level of sanctity, common to all temples built before 
the currency of multiple-terraced plinths. 

The square pithi with guardian stone lions on 
brick pedestals has sides measuring 13.24 metres 
(see drawing in Korn 1979, pp 77-79). This size is 
exactly double that of the outer sanctum core wall 
of the temple. The temple has an inner sanctum core 
that goes up to support the second roof; this smaller 
Square core is again exactly half the outer core in 
size. Such measures amply indicate the use of the 
Vastupurusha mandala of 64 squares in planning 
pithi and sanctum cells. 

If we represent the width of the upper brick core 
wall as ‘2w’, then the thickness of the outer core wall 
measures w/10 and that of the inner core (which is 
also the upper core) wall w/12, and thus conforms to 
the rules of wall thickness noted earlier (e.g., savo 
sachhivonateba—thoya vachhina atavai kayajuro"*). 
Similarly, the ga-window in the upper core is '/3 
of 2w, whereas the width of the triple doors in the 
sanctum is */s of 4w, true to the manuscript recom- 
mendations ‘swota lukha pi tu chi kudhanke mana’. 
In combination with the thickness of the wall, they 
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Fig. 15-11: Manuscript page anata as sizing formulae 
(note mandala division marks). 


form a Vastupurusha mandala of 25 squares for the 
outer core and a Vastupurusha mandala of 9 squares 
for the upper core. 

The size of the first roof, the plinth and the top 
roof are interrelated in a slightly different way, as 
will be evident from the sketch (Fig. 15-13) of the 
composite Vastupurusha mandala of Charnarayan. 
If we draw a circle circumscribing the square of the 
outer core wall and draw a square to inscribe that 
circle, the resulting square (n) defines the position 





Fig. 15-12: Plan and view: Charnarayan temple, Patan Durbar Square. 
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Fig. 15-13: A composite Vastupurusha mandala of Charnarayan temple, Patan Durbar Square. 


of the ritual drain outlet of the temple. (The same 
square may also be drawn by inscribing a square 
within a circle that is itself inscribed on the square of 
the pithi.) If we circumscribe the square of the plinth 
(m) with a circle and then circumscribe the result- 
ing circle with a square, it gives the size of the first 
roof. To get the size of the top roof geometrically, a 
square is drawn equidistant between squares m and 
n, and taking the distance between m and the new 
square, another square is drawn inside the square 
m. That these constructions are true is established 
by the agreement of the computed figures with the 
measured dimensions within a margin of range 5-20 
cm. The size of the Jinga in the plan is 2w/3 square. 
Charnarayan follows the general rule prescribed in 
the manuscripts for two-tiered temples that the size 
of the upper core wall be kept at half the outer di- 
mension of the sanctum. 


Vastupurusha mandala of Nyatapola, Bhaktapur 
Built in 1702, the five-tiered Nyatapola epitomises 
the state of the art in design and construction of 
multi-tiered temples in the Malla period, not only 
because it is one of the last great temples to be built 
in that period but also because of its excellence in 


the execution of arts and crafts and scale and propor- 
tion in design. 

Nyatapola is designed with five stepped plinths of 
progressively and proportionately reducing widths. 
Springing from a base square measuring 22.5 me- 
tres, it rises to a plinth height of 9 metres as though 
to provide a stepped pyramid around a cube of side 
9 metres. From the plinth level, the temple rises to 
a further height of 22.5 metres to the top of its pin- 
nacle. The temple sanctum is colonnaded with a cir- 
cumambulatory and the plinth area also measures a 
square of 9 metres side; the dimensions of base to 
colonnade give a ratio of 5:2. The first roof measur- 
ing 14.98 metres yields a ratio of 5:3 with the colon- 
nade. The colonnade itself has 5 bays, and the use 
of a proportioning square of 25 sub-squares is obvi- 
ous. Given that the lowest roof measures a square 
of approximately 15 metres, it forms a ratio of 5:3 
with the colonnade. Thus, we can see that a Vastu- 
purusha mandala with the side of the square divided 
into 15 parts, or divided into 225 squares (25x9), 
makes a composite for proportioning roofs, plinths 
and core walls. This is indeed exactly the same as 
shown in a manuscript page (temple C) published 
by Kolver (1996), where the grid division into 15 


From Kolver, 1996 
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Fig. 15-14: em sketch of a five-tiered temple. 


parts can be seen from the sketch. The write-up is 
also clear, e.g., ‘na ta poraya vo thaya vo 15’, or ‘the 
module of five-tiered temple is 15 parts of this (the 
laksana dimension)’. 

The drawing shows that the five cores and the 
roof are proportioned respectively as 15:12:9:6:3 
and 25:19:15:11:7, whereas the actual measure- 
ments show the relationship as 15:11:7.8:5.6:3 and 
25:19:14.3:10.3:7. It can be observed that the actual 
reduction ratios are only a little higher in the 2nd 
and 3rd cores and in the 3rd and 4th roofs. Clearly, 
there is an intended theoretical proportional relation- 
ship between the cores and the size of roofs, which 
matches quite well with the actual. The colonnaded 
circumambulatory envelopes a sanctum room of out- 
er dimensions 6.58 metres square and the brick wall 
is considerably thick at 159 cm, a proportion that 
seem to match the Brihatsamhita standard measure 
of w/4. The sanctum dimensions are obtained as ''/15 
of 9 metres (6.6 m) and this is defined by the corner 
posts used in the wall construction that are tied with 
timber beams on top. The proportionate dimensions 
relate more to the timber elements as they are the 
grid elements and are also the first to go up during 
construction. The variations with respect to the in- 
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tended proportions also appear because the divisions 
are worked with reference to the ornamental project- 
ed layer (cf. manuscript statements, ‘deora dakona 
vo 15 vo thaya na ta poraya rivinam’) in order to 
make the construction easier. 

A detailed observation of the dimensions of 
Nyatapola will reveal that the grid was used both for 
design as well as construction and so had to meet 
the purpose of engineering. Since timber uprights 
and runners are used to improve the tensile response 
of brick walls, and since the craftsman had to work 
with several overlapping grids for aesthetic as well 
as structural ends, they seem to have limited the 
use of the central lines just for the basic design and 
dimensions. It is for such reasons that the size and 
spacing between the posts of the colonnade does not 
respond to the basic side divisions of 15 (3x5), but 
to 36 (3x34). Overlapping grids also seem to have 
been used to decide the size of the members as well 
(see the positioning and sizing of the posts of the tri- 
ple doors in Charnarayan temple or the colonnade in 
Nyatapola). In Nyatapola, the 36 divisions are used 
to space posts of one unit with six units in between. 
To avoid the confusion of too many lines (a grid to 
fix all members from the sanctum to the top roof 
would need the square to be divided into 720 parts), 
the Vastupurusha mandala that would give the pro- 
portions of only the sanctum floor and its first roof 
is shown here. 


The elevation yantra 

The Nepali tiered temples derive their uniqueness 
largely from the multiple tiers of straight sloping 
roofs. Such tiered duplicated roofs have been re- 


Fig. 15-15: Sanctum Vastupurusha mandala of Nyatapola. 
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Fig. 15-16: Conceptual sikhara—multiple roofs inspired 
by receding mountains. 


ferred to in later Vastushastra literature as derived 
from and named after mountains such as “‘Himavan’ 
and ‘Malayavan’ (Deo 1969: 12). Indeed for the 
Nepali temple-builder, the inspiration from the ma- 
jestic Himalaya mountains would have been natural, 
for not only was Nepal nestled in its foothills but 
these mountains were also perceived as the earthly 
sojourn of the gods themselves. Particularly, Mount 
Kailash, as the abode of Siva, was a symbolic ref- 
erence even more potent than Mount Meru. The 
Nepali temple is literally topped by the sikhara, the 
sloping multiple roofs that mimic mountains as they 
appear receding in the distance. The symbolic paral- 
lel of garvagriha, the cave in the mountain, is also 
notably accommodated. 

The height of Nepali temples seems to follow 
ancient instructions and appear guided particularly 
by Matsyapuran, which prescribes the total height 





Fig. 15-17: The four-tiered temple of Harisiddhi. 





of the temple to be either twice or thrice the width 
of the temple (i.e., the external measure of the sanc- 
tum room). Several manuscripts show drawings of 
temples overlaid with three triangles, standing on 
each other to reach the level of the finial, a possible 
confirmation of the application of Matsyapuran dic- 
tates. However, the height of these equal triangles 
as drawn are not always equal to the width of the 
square in the sanctum plan. Though precise ritual 
reasons are unclear, the ratio of the height of the tri- 
angle with its base varies as 1:1, 8:9, 7:9, 4:6 or 2:3. 
Although the variation is wide, proportions require 
that modules be derived by division of width into 3, 
5 or 9 parts. 

Before taking up the proportioning of the eleva- 
tion of a temple, it would be useful to understand the 
rules that determine the number of tiers of roofs for 
particular temples. We have seen from the discussion 
on chronological development that until Mahendra 
Malla erected a three-tiered temple for the pith of 
Taleju at the Kathmandu palace grounds, all temples 
of national importance were two-tiered, whether they 
housed Siva or Vishnu or other gods and goddesses. 
The building of the temple at the pith, a religious site 
that was to be left open to the sky until then, marks 
the beginning of an architectural practice influenced 
by the tantrik shakti cult. This action also marks the 
beginning of the proliferation of temples with more 
than two tiers. From a tantrik perspective, just as 
the installation of an image in the temple could only 
follow the installation of the corresponding yantra 
(Mishra 2026 BS), some relationship of the yantra 
and the design of temples is to be expected. Bernier 
(1979) attributes to Yogi Naraharinath an interpreta- 
tion that the ‘varying numbers of roofs and temple 
storeys’ are related to deities dedicated in the tem- 
ples. This interpretation appears to be based on the 
consideration of the chakras, or body circuits. As 
the temple is thought to be like the spiritual body 
of man that is composed of seven circuits similar 
to those of the sriyantra of Goddess Tripurasundari, 
the goddess of the universe, the sriyantra is also tak- 
en as Vastupurusha mandala for the design of the 
roof of temples. Since this is the basic idea, it should 
be more logical to interpret that the circuit and the 
corresponding god it enshrines are related to stages, 
or bhumi, of a temple and not to tiers of different 
temples as stated by Yogi Naraharinath. 

It would appear that the pith temples used more 
than two roofs and three roofs would be the rule. 
The use of four tiers in the Bhagabati temple at Nala 
and the Harisiddhi temple, the only instances of this, 


and five tiers over the pith temple of Nyatapola all 
appear to be special cases. The bhumi and circuit 
relationship are as follows: 




























Storey or Circuit or God enshrined or 
bhumi chakra devata 
1 Adhar 


Swadhisthan 
Manipuraka — 
Anahata 
Visuddha 
Aagya 
Sahasradal 
Source: Mishra 2026 BS. 


Manuscripts indicate the use of two systems of 
proportioning of the elevation of the tiered temples. 
Whereas, in the first case, the dimensions given 
seem to suggest that the heights are related to the di- 
visions of the Vastupurusha mandala, we also find 
the use of an overlay yantra made of intersecting tri- 
angles, two pointing downwards and two upwards. 
Both the systems may be observed in the manuscript 
sketches shown earlier (Fig. 15-14, 15-11 and 15-6) 
in this chapter. 

The sketch of the five-tiered temple (Fig. 15-14) 
gives the height proportions by the grid as well as in 
labels. In terms of the module ('/:sth part of the base 
width, w/15), the given heights are: 


Total Height Height of wall above 
cornice 





Sanctum 
















First 
Second (3%) 

Third (3) 
Fourth | (2) 

cade | eemind Sea) | Sheen or ninial 


proper) 





The actual measurements of corresponding 
heights at the Nyatapola temple of Bhaktapur are 
6.87 m, 4.73 m, 4.14 m, 3.08 m and 2.35 m respec- 
tively. Converted into the design module they yield 
11, 8, 7, 5 and 4 respectively and show that the three 
lower cores of the temple are proportionately taller 
and the reduction ratio of the heights of the cores of 
the top two roofs match the manuscript. Along with 
the finial, the height of Nyatapola is 2/2w. 

Several manuscript sketches show the use of 
overlay triangles to proportion the elevation of tem- 
ples. The two sketches in Figs. 15-11 and 15-6 show 
that the proportioning yantra is composed of four 
equal isosceles triangles, two pointing upwards and 
two downwards. The particular disposition of the 
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triangles make them intersect at salient levels of the 
elevation, e.g., the eaves of the roofs, the level of 
cornice or ornamental bands (with lion faces or sim- 
khwa or simhamora), level of finial, etc. The isosce- 
les triangle is drawn with a base equal to the exterior 
dimension of the sanctum room and the height as 
one third of the total height of the temple from the 
ground level to gajur. It is obvious that such trian- 
gles were used in establishing the elevation propor- 
tioning of the temples. 

Here, the middle set of triangles is laid out to 
form a hexagonal pattern (sat chakra or Srichakra) 
in the middle part of the temple. Kolver (1996) ob- 
serves it as a play of the rhombus formed by two 
triangles and compares it to antahlina, the yantra 
signifying dissolution aspect in Saiva tantrism and 
sees the antahlina yantra as symbolising the tem- 
ple. The yantra of four triangles, rather more archi- 
tecturally, symbolises the three chariots: the earthly 
one, vasumahatala, represented by the square of the 
garvagriha, oriented and fixed; the middle one or 
the mezzanine chariot of Mahesvora in antariksha, 
srimahatala, the place of eternal joy as represented 
by the Srichakra and presented through the picture 
gallery and the first roof; the heavenly chariot, la- 
ghumahatala, with the top roof. 

The sketch (Fig. 14-5) shown in the previous 
chapter is a drawing of a ghantakar temple and thus 
suggests that the proportioning triangles are applied 
to all Saiva temples, whether with multiple roofs or 
not. Fig. 12-2 shows the following salient ‘height’ 
dimensions expressed in grid widths of either w/9 
or w/5, where W is equal to the outer width of the 
sanctum: 


(i) sanctum room, vasumahatala, height up to first 
cornice band (simhamora) marked by the lion- 
faced bricks: 4w/5 

(ii) height of ornamental band '/sw 

(iii) mezzanine sanctum, srimahatala, height 4w/5 
(same as lower sanctum) 

(iv) extension as well as height of plinth step: 2% 
(w/9) or w/4 (pevosachchhivo) 

(v) height of first socle, part of upper core wall 
hidden by roof (andha): 2% (w/9) or w/4 (pe- 
vosachchhivo) 

(vi) upper core, laghumahatala, height 3w/5 

(vii) upper socle (andhar panchaka), w/5 


Although the dimensions for the same component 
or element of elevation in different sketches vary in 
both absolute terms and proportionate measures, all 
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Fig. 15-18: Manuscript sketch of a three-tiered Shakti pith temple. 


are related to the grid units derived from the Vastu- 
purusha mandala of the temple, thus showing that 
the talachhanda (rhythm of plan) determines and 
controls the urdhwachhanda (rhythm of elevation) 
of any temple. A trial application of this principle 
for an existing temple shows that the stellar satch- 
akra formation for elevation proportioning can be 
derived from the sanctum and the ground plan of the 
temple. Fig. 15-20 shows such an application on the 
Narayan temple of Patan Durbar Square. It may be 
observed that the stellar pattern based on the ground 
plan when superimposed on the elevations provide 
almost exact levels for eaves, eaves beams, finial 
base, simhamora, etc, and prove that the manuscript 
sketches do show a system that was actually used in 
practice. From such trials it is seen that whereas the 
height of the proportioning triangle extends from the 
‘ritual base’ to the ‘ritual roof’ of the sanctum, the 
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Fig. 15-19: Elevation proportioning of the temple of Bagh Vairab, Kirtipur. 


position of the base seems to vary while the ritual 
roof is fixed at the sanctum cornice band level. 

The ritual base is sometimes observed lying at 
the sanctum level but appears to point to the level at 
which the image is ritually rested. This conclusion is 
drawn from the trials in which we find several of the 
pith temples showing the ritual base at a lower level, 
possibly at the level at which the shakti mandala is 
interned or consecrated. Also for linga temples, we 
find this ritual base fixed at the level of jalahari, the 
ritual ablutions outlet. 

It appears that the use of triangles in proportion- 
ing the elevation is a special case of the application of 
the Vastupurusha mandala. Whereas in proportion- 
ing the plan, the same proportion is used in measur- 
ing the two horizontal dimensions, the vertical di- 
mension of the Nepali temple often uses a shortened 
but proportional unit of measure. The proportion of 
Bagh Vairab temple shown in Fig. 15-19 uses an 
equal measure for all the three directions. 

The following pages show the composition of 
proportioning triangles possibly as used in the de- 
sign of these temples, here arrived at through trial 
and error method for the existing temples, namely, 
Narayandegah, Patan (Fig. 15-20); Charnarayan, Pa- 
tan (Fig. 15-21), and Majudegah, Kathmandu (Fig. 
15-22). 
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The plan of the temple (right) 
shows how the traingles used 
in proportioning of the elevation 
(urdhwachhanda) can be derived 
from the ground layout (talachhanda) | 
and explains their inter-relationship. 


Base adapted from Kor, 1976 


Fig. 15-20: Proportioning rule of Narayandegah, Patan Durbar Square. 
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Notes 


1 


to 


There are differing versions in ancient literature, e.g., 
Acharya, 1995, p. 542, Kramrisch, 1986, p. 44, Volwahsen, 
1969, p. 50. 

Manuscript related to Pratappur temple at Asasafu Kuthi 
(acc. DPN 6701). 

Kolver (1996) presents a mistaken view that ‘laxana’ is 
‘protection’, compounding a transcription mistake with 
misplaced erudition. Since the transcribed manuscript itself 
shows that ‘Ja’ is often wrongly copied as ‘ra’, Kolver’s view 
is difficult to accept. There are many Newar construction 
manuscripts in the collection in the National Archives that 
have ‘laksana’ scribed correctly. 

The manuscript is in the collection of Gauri Nath Rimal. Fig. 
15-3 shows a section of it. 

According to Utpala, Brihatsamhita recommends dividing 
the product of the length and breadth by 8 to obtain the 
remainder indicating orientation. Other injunctions and 
instructions require dividing the perimeter, the perimeter 
multiplied by 3, or the breadth multiplied by 3. 

Although the direction of gaja given by the remainder 7 is 
auspicious, it is rarely used for orienting temples. I know 
only a few: Bhatbhateni and Unmatta Vairab temples are 
oriented to the north but their main deities face west in the 
sanctum. Degutale of Kathmandu, which looks oriented to 
the north from the street, actually faces south. Several others 
observed to have a north orientation, such as Indrayeni, 
Kankeswori, Raktakali, Machali, etc, are pith temples and 
do not relate to the group under this system. 

This is so particularly as the Nepali method of computing 
yoni does not require multiplication by 3. 

Indian texts show the standard system of measure as 8 
liksa=1 yuka, 8 yuka=1 yaba, 8 yaba=\ purna-amgula, 
etc. The three types of angula are kanistha-angula=6 


yaba=19.05 mm, madhyama-angula=7 yaba=22.225 mm, 
and purna-angula=8 yaba=25.4 mm. Likewise, taking 24 
amgula=1 hasta would yield 457.2 mm, 533.4 mm and 
609.6 mm respectively. (See also, Kramrisch, 1986, p. 52- 
53, footnotes.) 

9 The line in the manuscript part shown above states: 

‘gorajasapta yukancha yukansaptahiyo bhavet. Astayebai 

jyasthaguli saptayebai madhyamanguli. Pramana eti 
kathyate’. Thus, since goraja and liksa are of the same size, 
1 Nepali madhyama-angul=343 liksa=17.01 mm and 1 
jestha-angul=392 liksa=19.44 mm. 

10 The same manuscript states, ‘thvokanthaya 

ubhayadharadhanke manadevaya anguliguyene anguli 9 2 

yaba thvote anguli...’ or, ‘this is the system of measure for 

both the streams, manadeva angula is equal to 9 yaba each’. 

The sketch shows that the outline of the outer wall is projected 

a little over the cornice and this accounts for the addition of 

about 18 tu. Clearly, the cornice projections on either side 

measure about 9 ku; this appears as '/3 of the module, which 
is | ku 4 angula as obtained by dividing the sanctum width 

ku 13x by 11 and %. (It is not clear how but the symbol x 

seems to stand for 1.25 amgula.) 

12 Modern astronomy has estimated this period as about 25,800 
years. 

13 In the granthakuta temple, this proportion of wall thickness 
seems to have been current till late. For example, the 
manuscript referred to in Chapter 12 in connection with the 
Pratappur temple of Swayambhu states ‘parigajaya kwothaya 
bachhi thathu jula’, i.e., the raised portion or sanctum is half 
the perimeter wall. 

14 The rule quoted earlier does not show a Sth division but 
another page of the same manuscript states ‘anga vo 5 atayai 
bachhi’. 
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The Square Tiered Temples: 


Some Additional Observations 


Sc ae 





The tiered temples of Nepal are exceptional in the 
use of the square as a pure stark form and this is evi- 
denced both by its plan and roof form. The geometry 
of multiple roofs is matched in its plainness by the 
roofing material of jhingati tiles or sheet metal and 
their simple details. It is as though Nepali craftsmen 
deliberately kept their ornamental ideas, artistic ex- 
pression and craftsmanship and skill outside of these 
forms. We have seen that the use of Vastupurusha 
mandala on the plan and roof forms has been ba- 
sically to create divisions on the surface or body 
forming the periphery to accommodate its ritual de- 
mands. These divisions are projected on the viewer 
through the location, spacing and dispersal of build- 
ing elements such as struts (mayuri tham), windows, 
doors and posts (tham and its meth-nina set). It is 
also in these divisions that details and artistry are 
concentrated to visualise for the lay viewer the ritual 
image of the temple. It seems that the variety in de- 
tailing the plan form of temples is a result of this at- 





Fig. 16-1: Narayandegah of Patan Durbar Square (Type |); and Majudegah of Kathmandu Durbar Square (Type IV). 





tempt to project a ritual image, an understanding of 
the object or spirit of worship in the context of cir- 
cumambulation, a key ritual process of preparation 
of the worshipper. Circumambulation and entrance, 
visual as well as physical, to the sanctum constitute 
the two functions that have been used to create va- 
riety in the form of tiered temples. It is also notable 
that a greater variety in the plan form resulted with 
the proliferation of three-tiered temples following 
the construction of the Taleju temple of Kathmandu. 
Likewise, the construction of this temple also led to 
a variety in plinth provisions—from the hitherto sin- 
gle-stage plinth used in all temples, terraced plinth 
of multiple stages, particularly with three terraces, 
also became a popular substructure of temples. 


Variations in plan form 

Generally, the square tiered temples are either two- 
or three-tiered. Only two four-tiered and two five- 
tiered temples exist in the Valley. Also, although 
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some small temples may have been built with a sin- 
gle roof, most of the larger extant single-roof tem- 
ples originally had more roofs. The sanctum room is 
always square and forms the garvagriha enclosure 
with a brick wall on all four sides. Only those square 
temples that originated with ritual affiliations to the 
devakula or dyochhen group may have one or three 
of the sides open; they would thus have a ‘well-lit’ 
sanctum. The following typological variety is basi- 
cally a result of using different designs and dispo- 
sitions of the circumambulatory and entrance-door 
systems: 


a) Temple with square sanctum and single-door 
archway (torandvar) on the main side: 

Shown in Fig. 16-2 as type I, this is the simplest 

plan form with the circumambulatory on the out- 

side. It may be oriented to any cardinal direction 

other than north; the north orientation appears to be 

used only when the temple has an ajima resident de- 

ity, e.g., the temples of 

Naradevi, Bhatbhateni, 

| Indrayeni, etc. While 

the ajima temples 

| would usually have a 

pit sanctum (as they 
belong to the devakula 
type and the temples are 
actually pigan pith on 
site level), the regular 
temples usually have a 
single step plinth, such 
as Tilmadhav Narayan 
of Bhaktapur, Narayan 
of Patan Durbar, etc. 
A few with three steps 
of plinth are also ob- 
served. The god-im- 
age is kept off-centre 
| and usually against the 
rear wall (opposite the 
entrance). Although 
this form is rarely used 
for Siva-linga temples, 
_| some small temples 

with linga have the im- 

age centrally placed. 

In some temples, 
one may also see false 
doors in relief brick- 
work on the three re- 
maining sides of the 




















Fig. 16-2: Variation in plan form of 
tiered temples. 





sanctum room. Ajima and Bhagabati temples may 
also have narrow triangular slit openings on the rear 
wall at a level half-way to the cornice, e.g., Bhaga- 
bati at Naxal. 


b) Temple with square sanctum room and four sin- 
gle-door archways (torandvar) in the cardinal direc- 
tions: 

Shown in Fig. 16-2 as type II, this sanctum punc- 
tured by doors in all the four cardinal points is usu- 
ally built for Siva-linga and the god-image is also 
kept centrally at the bramhasthan. The circumam- 
bulatory is open and outside. The orientation of the 
temple is expressed by the location of the carrier of 
the resident deity and the pikhalakhu mandala in its 
ritual front. The temple may have a single or multi- 
ple terraces for the plinth. The temple of Batsales- 
wori, which has the kalas as the god-image, follows 
this plan form. 


c) Temple with double core walls and an enclosed 
circumambulatory with an inner square sanctum 
punctured by four single doorways and an outer 
wall punctured by four tripartite portal door-arch- 
ways in the cardinal directions: 

Shown in Fig. 16-2 as type III, this sivalaya deva- 
laya format is used for the main temples of the state. 
In Siva-linga temples, the full circle of ambulato- 
ry is not ritually correct and so the corners on the 
side of the main entrance are closed and only a U- 
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Fig. 16-3: Temple of Batsaleswori, Pashupati (Type 1). 
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Fig. 16-4: Octagonal Jinga temple from a traditional manual. 


shaped (ardhachandra) circumambulation is made. 
The temple sits on a single plinth or multiple ones 
depending on whether it is a linga, a Narayan or a 
Shakti image it houses. The image is usually at the 
centre of the sanctum. The temple of Charnarayan 
of Patan Durbar Square (Fig. 15-12) follows this 
pattern. 


d) Temple with sanctum formed by upper core wall 
and with a colonnaded circumambulatory on the 
outside: 

The sanctum is punctured by four single doorways 
in the four cardinal directions and a colonnade may 
be formed of three or five bays (Fig. 16-2, type IV). 
The form is commonly used for three-tiered temples 
and several examples with multiple-terraced plinths 
may be seen in the Kathmandu and Patan Durbar 
Squares. The sanctum core may have only one door 
if the resident deity is not a /inga or a four-faced im- 
age. The colonnade supports the cornice band and a 
wall is formed over that level. 


e) Temple with sanctum walled on one side and open 
with colonnades on the other sides: 

Usually used for small temples, the god-images are 
either Ganesh, a Shakti pith ensemble of aniconic 
stones, ajima, etc, that belong to the open sanctum 


group (devakula or pigan pith). The image is located 
centrally against the wall. A single plinth is usual. 
Larger temples may have a three-bay colonnade and 
also half the sides may also be walled. 

In the late Malla period, a few degah temples 
with plan forms other than square were also built. 
This does not indicate any new philosophical reori- 
entation, but rather they seem to have been caused 
by the simple wish for compositional variety. In this 
class, we find two forms: 

(i) Octagonal temples: The temple of Krishna 

in Kathmandu Durbar Square is octagonal in 
plan form and is three-tiered. It has a colon- 
naded circumambulatory and has a three-stage 
plinth. The temple of Taleju in Patan Durbar 
is also octagonal in form. The plan is derived 
by placing two squares such that the diago- 
nals of the first square overlap with the axes 
of the other. A manuscript illustration (Fig. 
16-4) gives the name kalas or shapu chakra 
deval for this type of temple plan. The actual 
plan of the temple based on this page of the 
manuscript is shown on the side. 
Circular temples: A few very late temples 
were built with a circular plan as well as roof 
form. The temple of Hanuman in Basantapur 
Palace is one such example. 


(11) 
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The Rectangular Tiered Temples: 


Some Additional Observations 





The square and its divisions into grids as dictated by 
the various Vastupurusha mandala recommended in 
Vastushastra was always used in Hindu temples as 
it had become ‘a religious means of attaining aes- 
thetic and religious potency’. It has also been noted 
in previous discussions that unlike in Indian archi- 
tectural development where the purity of the form 
square was almost lost in experimenting with varied 
styles such as the Hoysala stellar temples, the nature 
of the development of Nepali tiered temples con- 
tinued to use and display the square in its starkest 
simplicity. In spite of such sensitive and consistent 
development of tiered temples, quite a number of 
grand temples from the late Malla period are rectan- 
gular in shape. As these temples do not conform to 
the square Vastupurusha mandala system, they may 
be grouped as non-conformist together with temples 
with other plan forms such as the circle or octagon. 
However, rectangular temples should not be seen as 
an aberration in Nepali builders’ penchant for using 
the square in its plainness. They are actually devel- 
oped from another kind of ritual association, 1.e., the 
tradition of devakula and dyochhen with some of 
the principles of the Vastupurusha mandala merged 
onto it. In this chapter, observations of proportions 
and measurements of some rectangular temples have 
been made to assess whether these show direct or in- 
direct application of the Vastupurusha mandala. 
The use of the rectangular form for religious 
building has been a tradition in Nepal since the Kurat 
period; all Kirat devakula temples were rectangular. 
In the Malla period, we find a resurgence of the use 
of the rectangular form for its symbolic geometry 
for many pith temples, all dyochhen, as well as the 
mixed non-conformist degah. Their religious sym- 
bolism and rituals, as distinct from the deval or de- 
gah that subscribe to the garvagriha and other prin- 
ciples of Hindu temples as ordained in Vastushastra, 
have been discussed in Chapter 14. So, even as the 
sanctum room is geometrically rectangular and rec- 
tangle as a form for the sanctum is also approved by 


Vastushastra, these temples do not ritually and sym- 
bolically relate to the Vastupurusha mandala. Even 
when the square form is used for some pith temples, 
the floor is walled in such a way as to create a rectan- 
gular open sanctum. This kind of sanctum formation 
is also quite commonly used for Ganesh shrines. 
Rectangular plans of temples are evident in tem- 
ples dedicated to Vairab, Bhimsen, Balkumari, and 
ajima and some specific mother-goddesses. The ma- 
jor Vairab temples with this form are Akash Vairab 
at Taumadhi, Bhaktapur; Bagh Vairab at Kirtipur; 
and Akash Vairab at Indrachowk, Kathmandu. The 
Bhimsen temples of both Kathmandu (Bhimsenthan) 
and Patan (Durbar Square) are rectangular as 1s the 
Balkumari of Patan. Of the other rectangular devi 
temples, Jayabageswori at Deupatan, Bhubaneswori 
at Deupatan and Bhagabati at Nala are noteworthy. 
Though very few square temples have more than one 
finial (e.g., Harisiddhi Bhavani), rectangular tem- 
ples have more than one finial as a rule—the temple 





Fig. 17-1: Balkumari, Patan. 


of Bagh Vairab has as many as 18, eleven on the top 
tier, five and one more on the second and one on the 
first. Another characteristic variation of Vairab and 
Bhimsen temples as compared to the square tem- 
ples is the balconied first floor, where ritual com- 
munity worship takes place; this sanctum is always 
accessed from the shorter side of the rectangle. This 
also makes the Vairab and Bhimsen temples exhibit 
two sanctums, one at the street level for general wor- 
ship, and another on the first floor for ritual worship 
in the community mode. 

We have earlier seen that the earliest devakula 
temple was a rectangular room of ratio 1:2 and it 
was sited on the side of a square court with its side 
very nearly equal to the long side of the rectan- 
gle and forming its forecourt. The non-conformist 
temples also show the pattern of siting that forms a 
forecourt. The proportion of the rectangle, however, 
appears varied but related in some way with the Vas- 
tupurusha mandala of 25 squares. 

Considering the outer measurements of the 
ground floor, the ratios of the short side to the long 
side of a sampling of rectangular temples were com- 
pared. Jayabageswori, Bhubaneswori and Bagh 
Vairab temples ex- 
hibit the same ratio 
5950, Pig. {l7-3). 
For Balkumari, Pa- 
tan, this ratio of short 
side to long side is 
observed to be 5:7 
(il, Fig. 17-3). For 
Bhagabati temple at 
Nala, the short side 
exhibits a ratio of 
5:6 to the long side 
(III, Fig. 17-3). One 
of its long sides con- 
stitutes its front. 

Of the three 
temples exhibiting 
the ratio 5:9, Jaya- 
bageswori has an 
offsetted outer plan 
(Fig. 17-2). The 
offsets on the long 
side equal to */oth 
divisions of the long 
side and those on the 


+—— short sides are half 


Fig. 17-3: Proportioning squares for Bagh . 1 Soe 
Vairab Kirtipur, Balkumari Patan, and of this or '/sth divi 
Bhagabati Nala. sion. Because of this 
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Fig. 17-2: Plan and proportion of Jayabageswori, Deupatan. 





















































correlation, we can surmise that a parent square of 
side equal to the length of the rectangle (L) is used 
for the geometric construction of the plan form. The 
above figure shows two such squares plotted on the 
two long sides of the plan. If we divide the side of 
the square into five parts and draw two triangles 
with base L and height */sL on the undivided side, 
the intersection points of the hypotenuse with the 
diagonals giving the requisite rectangles to draw the 
plan with offsets. 

Similar constructions for Bagh Vairab Kirtipur, 
Balkumari Patan and Bhagabati Nala are shown 
in Fig. 17-3. Construction III is for the temple of 
Bhagabati at Nala, which measures a rectangle of 
size 7.18 mx6.07m, a ratio of 6:5. Therefore, here, 
the bounding rectangle is formed by the parallel line 
passing the intersection point of the diagonal with 
the hypotenuse of the triangle drawn on base L and 
perpendicular L/5. The column bays are derived by 
making three divisions on the short side—the five 
bays of the base square are maintained for the long 
side. The actual intercolumnation is 1.75 m on the 
short side and 1.19 m on the long side. The temple 
is four-tiered and the reduction ratio of roof on both 
sides is not same. It appears that the two lower roofs 
are related to grid divisions on the long side and the 
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upper two roofs are based on grid divisions on the 
short side. It has a three-stage plinth, including the 
sanctum. 

Construction II is for the temple of Balkumari, Pa- 
tan. The point of intersection of the hypotenuse of the 
triangle with base L and perpendicular 3L/5 with the 
diagonal of the parent square gives the required rec- 
tangle for the outer envelope of the temple. The main 
sanctum is rectangular with just a rear wall, which 
is also punctured by a framed opening with a torana 
on the back. Both the short sides are also open and 
the front is fully open with a three-bayed double-post 
framework. The outer supporting wall of the three- 
tiered temple has framed openings on all sides—the 
front has its central three-fifths open as a three-bayed 
double-post framework. The sides have its central 
half portion open with a double-post framework. The 
temple sits on a single plinth in a large paved court 
with a larger space on its west front. 

The rectangular temple of Bagh Vairab at Kir- 
tipur measures 43’x23’6” on the outside of the col- 
onnaded circumambulatory and 34’x15’ on the out- 
side of the sanctum room and 25’6”x8’ on the inside 
of the sanctum, giving corresponding ratios of 5:9, 
4:9 and 3:9 for colonnade, core and inner sanctum 
respectively. It may be noted here that later architec- 
tural manuals, such as Silpa-Prakasha, which deals 
with the ‘left-handed Kulachara tantrik’ shakti tem- 
ples and their planning rituals, prescribe ritual dia- 
grams, yantra, that are primarily based on the con- 
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Fig. 17-5: The Vairab yantra (from Silpa-Prakasha). 


cept of rectangular ritual spaces. The ground plan of 
Bagh Vairab seems to match a compositional yantra 
of Siva called Vairab yantra prescribed in Silpa- 
Prakasha. Although the document Silpa-Prakasha 
belongs to 12th-century Orissa, as the left-handed 
tantrik cult had already developed in Nepal by the 
middle Lichchhavi period,! such diagrams could 
have independently evolved with devakula rituals 
and symbolism. The closer tally with the square- 
based construction shows that some aspects of the 
deval tradition have been assimilated into the non- 
conformist rectangular temples. 

The ratios of the sides of other rectangular tem- 
ples are still more varied. Bhimsenthan of Patan 
Durbar Square has its short side at % of its long side. 
Such a proportion would require a parent Vastupu- 
rusha mandala of 9 squares. For the Vairab temple 
of Dattatraya Square, the proportioning ratio is 2:5, 
a form that can be derived from the same Vastupuru- 
sha mandala of 9 squares. The Siva-Parvati temple 
of Kathmandu Durbar Square is a 4:9 rectangle, a 
proportion that demands the use of the Vastupursha 
mandala of 25 squares. Only the Vairab of Tauma- 
dhi, Bhaktapur, displays a ratio of 7:12, correspond- 
ing to a rectangle in Vastupurusha mandala of 49 
squares. 

Although compromising renovations, structural 
movement and tilting due to earthquakes tend to 
hide the exact rectangle, and measurements appear 
only approximately close to the theoretical modules, 
it may be concluded from the available data that 
Vairab and Bhimsen temples use the rectangles out 
of the Vastupurusha mandala of 9 and 49 squares 
whereas Bhagabati temples seem to have been 
worked from 25 squares. 


Notes 
1 See the author’s, The Ancient Settlements of the Kathmandu 
Valley, CNAS, 2001, pp. 91-94. 





Materials and Technology of 
Tiered Temples 





The distinctive construction and craftsmanship in 
brick and wood of the tiered temples are distinct 
in the assembly of temples in South and Southeast 
Asia, where, from India to Indonesia, the develop- 
ment of Hindu temple architecture has basically fol- 
lowed the path of stone. These materials have led to 
not just a different form or different skill and craft 
but an entirely distinctive expression of detail, scale 
and monumentalism. It is also the technological de- 
terminism of these very materials that has given the 
Nepali temple a blueprint for its distinctive path of 
evolution. This blueprint, written by the geology, 
climate and natural vegetation of the Kathmandu 
Valley, was coupled with its own pace and path of 
cultural progress (as documented by the non-agree- 
ment of the archaeological sequences of Kathmandu 
with those of the Gangetic plains) to give the Nepali 
temple a specific rooting to the place and its people. 
Within its architectural and artistic sophistication, 
the basic form of the tiered temples is still a raw ex- 
pression—a brick-and-wood building in a potential- 
ly lethal weathering environment of the monsoon. 
Its sophistication in carved woodworks is saved and 
nurtured by the protection against the rains provid- 
ed by large overhanging multiple sloping roofs of 
Jhingati tiles or metal. The jhingati roofs and their 
material also make the Nepali temple roof very sim- 
ple and plain and do not exhibit the kind of heavy 
exploitation of roofs for detail, craft and décor seen 
in other temples belonging to the Hindu religious 
group in the rest of South Asia. 


Lacustrine clay, thin trees and heavy monsoon 

The geology of the Valley provides a variety of mud 
and a limited scattering of rocks for building purpos- 
es, and the tiered temples use mud, bricks and tiles 
with a touch of stone and metal. The use of clay in 
the temple architecture of Nepal is extensive, prima- 
rily as mortar and as raw material for making bricks 
and roof tiles. Just as the technical challenges of us- 
ing these materials in a climate dominated by the 


monsoon rains were many, so were the potentials 
and possibilities. The variety of building properties 
obtainable from the seams of different kinds of la- 
custrine clay from different parts of the Valley were 
indeed many and the Nepali craftsmen seem to have 
exploited these to the maximum, particularly during 
the middle to late Malla period, both by way of pre- 
paring materials and techniques of construction. The 
development of materials and methods of construc- 
tion of tiered temples followed a path of accommo- 
dation and inclusion of characteristic nuances of the 
environment and nature and a balanced exploitation 
of both material and environment. When we study 
the material aspect of temples, it is important to 
keep in mind the deeper challenges faced by Nepali 
builders in their quest for a longer building life and 
the deteriorating action of rain to both of their key 
building materials: brick and wood. In such a frame 
of challenges, we may truly see how brilliant the re- 
sponses have been and also judge the technological 
grandeur of Nepali architecture. 

For example, both the key characteristics of 
dachi-apa (the stylised wedge-shaped brick belong- 
ing to the product group popularly known as telia 
brick)—tthe lustrous finish on the outer-side and 
the wedge-shaped cross-section—resulted from a 
dogged quest for heightened weather resistance in 
brickwork. By the 10th century, Nepali craftsman 
had come to the conclusion that the water-resistant 
property of glaze is magnified when the base mate- 
rial for the glaze is derived from the action of water 
itself. The glazing material was prepared by age- 
ing red-coloured fungal material, kai, or moss, that 
appeared on straw when it was alternately washed 
and dried by the monsoon rains and the summer 
sun for a full season. Its origins from the action of 
water gave this material its resistance to wear from 
the monsoon rains, thus providing the hallmark of 
Malla craftsmanship soon after. Likewise, efforts 
to improve the performance of mud-based mor- 
tar against rain not only led to the development of 
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Fig. 18-1: The highly specialised development of brick (dachi-apa) and mortar in Nepali architecture. 


mortars, such as silae and mahsucha, which swelled 
on the egress of water and tightened the joint, stop- 
ping any further rain penetration, but also the use 
of bricks with wedged sections which effectively 
sealed the mud mortar within the brickwork to pre- 
vent possible weathering. 

The mind of the Nepali builder appears to operate 
in a complex web of compromises, checks and bal- 
ances—like the use of the property of yellow cotton 
soil, which needs to soak water in small quantities 
before it can swell and become water-tight and be- 
gin to stop the further entry of water through it into 
the mud mortar. This is clearly different from the 
modern water-proofing idea that seeks to exclude 
water altogether uncompromisingly. It is also as en- 
lightening to understand why the slip-glazing tech- 
nique perfected and applied in dachi-apa telia brick 
was not used in the development of roof tiles and 
the porosity of jhingati tiles was retained and not 
reduced with glazing. The lining of the ridges and 
hips with a stack of flat tiles on the edge rather than 
the shaped ridge tile is another example of a choice 
of detail difficult to rationalise from the perspective 
of the principle of water and exclusion of damp from 
the building. But they could not have been better de- 
tailed if the principle of building technology were 
required to respect the nature of component mate- 
rials as well. Indeed, it seems the development of 
technology was all along respectful of the porosity 
of the tile and the natural tendency (dharma) of rain- 
water to soak and wet any mud-based material. It is 
as though the principle demanded that the cycle of 
wetting and drying that mud and wood went through 
in nature could be compromised but not removed 
altogether—a delicate balance of permanency and 
perishability. 

The location of the Valley on the windward side 
of the Himalaya, its situation on the line of move- 


ment of the south-easterly monsoons, and the conse- 
quent substantial amount of rainfall, have provided 
the Kathmandu Valley with good vegetation, and 
the hills around the Valley have developed exten- 
sive natural forests with a variety of trees species, 
providing both soft and hard wood. But most of 
them are of the short and thin kind, making available 
building wood in small sections and lengths only. 
The Nepali temple had to achieve its objectives of 
‘monumentalism’ within such constraints since it 
had no access to tall and hardy building trees. The 
main species of trees used as wood in buildings in 
Kathmandu since ancient times' have been devadaru 
(cedar), chanp (chan-sin), laliguras (rhododendron), 
agrakh (dhun-sin, or sal), pear, jackfruit, khayar 
(catechu), salla (tha-sin, or low altitude pine) and 
bamboo. Of these, the hardier ones like devadaru 
and agrakh were rare and structural use was made 
of such local trees as tha-sin, sva-sin, tagusvan-sin, 
kila-sin, etc. Conservation works done in recent dec- 
ades have shown that building wood used is largely 
from chanp, salla and local fruit trees such as pear, 
jackfruit, etc. This kind of vegetation has made 
tiered temples depend on short spans and heights 
with closely spaced structural members. Joints and 
joinery have also thus gained greater importance in 
the aesthetic redefinition of tiered temples through 
its woodwork. 


Earthquake 

The Kathmandu Valley sits astride geological faults 
and is subject to frequent seismic activity, ranging 
from small tremors to huge quakes. Its buildings 
and builders have experienced a long history of de- 
structive earthquakes that has informed the technol- 
ogy and knowledge of building safety and integrity. 
Huge earthquakes have played havoc in the Valley 
in a cycle of 100 years; the Great Bihar-Nepal earth- 


quake of 1934 registering 8.4 in the Richter scale 
and its predecessor of August 1833 estimated at 
Richter 7 or higher. As Nepali earthquakes are tec- 
tonic, the build-up of pent-up forces seems to cause 
large ruptures in 50- or 100-year cycles; cycles con- 
siderably long and likely to go against an empirical 
technology improvement process of historical times 
when observation and feedback on performance of 
construction methods was limited to the life span of 
a generation (about 30 years). However, the more 
frequent smaller and medium tremors seem to have 
given sufficient impetus to develop technology ca- 
pable of resisting earthquakes. That earthquake re- 
sponse was made a clear criterion in the develop- 
ment of Nepali building technology is attested to by 
many instances of technological innovations and in- 
corporations from the plan form to details. The fol- 
lowing are some such provisions. 

The use of the wedged joint between wooden 
structural members and brickwork is one such exam- 
ple of detailing that gives a great amount of flexibil- 
ity to the structure and a capacity to absorb energy 
released in the earthquake action through allowable 
movement. The brittle failure and collapse through 
mass action associated with heavy brick walls in 
mud mortar appear to have been addressed to a great 
deal by using timber ring ties and timber uprights 
in the corners and around openings. Likewise, the 
symmetrical plan configuration of the tiered temples 
gives them a balanced distribution of mass and ri- 
gidity and an equally strong response to waves in 
any direction. 

It must take a very enlightened building industry 
to realise that site geology holds an important clue 
to the scale of earthquake devastation. Wave ampli- 
fication at sites with alluvial deposits is significantly 
higher than at sites with a rock base. The recurrent 
and painful destruction of buildings in the settlements 
unfortunately sited in areas with lake deposits geol- 
ogy, and the observed safety of temples and houses 
sited on rocky areas, may have provided the local 
builder with the knowledge about the relationship of 
geology to the destruction of the structure through 
wave amplification. Thus, as three-tiered and taller 
temples started to be built in the 16th century, the 
builders not only made the systemic innovation of 
the beam floor structure to take the third floor, but 
also changed the shallow low-plinth foundation de- 
sign into a massive one with multiple plinths. The 
experience during the 1934 earthquake of the total 
collapse of the Kumvesvor temple in Patan and the 
loss of only the top tier in the case of Nyatapola cor- 
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roborate that this approach did indeed increase the 
resistance of temples to earthquakes. Although only 
first research attempts at the computation of stresses 
have been undertaken in the case of Nepali temples, 
it has been shown that the period of vibration of the 
structure of Nyatapola is significantly higher than 
others because of the provision of high and massive 
plinths and also because of its timber colonnaded 
circumambulatory.’ 


Basic construction 

The Nepali Hindu temple is basically a building 
composed of a sanctum and its roof, the garvagriha 
and its sikhara, or a sanctified godly place symboli- 
cally under the heavenly mountain, Meru. For some 
of the tiered temples that have their beginnings in 
other philosophies of sacredness, the room at the 
centre of temples may not be as mysterious or dark or 
even a womb-chamber; it may be a semi-open sanc- 
tified room that provides accommodation to gods or 
godly spirits so that they may partake in some reli- 
gious rituals of the faithful. Whatever be the sym- 
bolic antecedent of the object of veneration in tiered 
temples, the enclosure of the sanctum is generally 
a square (though sometimes rectangular, in some 
cases) space formed by a brick wall punctured with 
doorways or framed openings in carved woodworks 
on the front, on three sides or on all four sides as the 
case may be. This sanctum, which is formed as a 
elongated cube, of height twice as much as its width, 
is topped by multiple overhanging roofs composed 
like a pile of pyramids of sharply reducing sizes in 
ascent. The large overhangs of these hipped roofs 
are supported by wood-carved struts that are placed 
on the body of the wall and reach out and upwards 
to meet the eaves. The brickwork in the core wall is 
divided into two sections by an elaborate continu- 
ous cornice placed just below the springing level of 
the strut and taken round the core. The roofs have a 
structure of timber beams in a fanning pattern and 
finished in jhingati tiles laid on mud over a decking 
of timber slats. The top roof is capped by a finial of 
gilded copper. The reddish colour of exposed brick- 
work and the natural tint and texture of wooden ele- 
ments sheltered by the plain and simple brownish 
jhingati roof provide the backdrop and surface for 
the projection and visualisation of an imagery of the 
sacred spirit. The sacred theme is largely visualised 
in woodcarvings on doorways, windows, torana and 
struts, and supplemented by designs and patterns on 
the cornice friezes of brick. The artistry and crafts- 
manship in wood and brick couple up with the bal- 
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ance of structural composition of props and projec- 
tions to exude an image of strength in delicacy. 


Foundation 

Since conservation works are usually done plinth 
upwards. the foundations of existing temples have 
rarely been studied in depth. The foundation of the 
tiered temple is often just as wide as the plinth plat- 
form itself and appears as a masonry mat: this has 
led many observers (apparently expecting a ‘founda- 
tion’ in the pattern of stepped footings for the main 
walls) to suggest that tiered temples had no founda- 
tion at all. Observation of existing temples with high 
plinths shows that it is usual for the plinth mat to be 
built directly off the ground level or on a thin brick 
soling. However, the mat of temples with shallow 
plinths does start from some depth below ground. 
Archaeological examples of temples with shallow 
plinths from the ancient period show that the mat 
foundation extends to quite a depth into the ground. 
the foundation walls going to a depth measuring as 
much as one third to two thirds of the width of the 
sanctum room (Figs. 11-9 and 11-11). The actual 
choice seems to have more to do with the site than a 
fixed ntually set proportion of width of temples. The 
actual dimensions from these examples also appear 
related to anthropometric measures such as byaoma 
(equal to distance between fingertip to fingertip 
when arms are outstretched. or about 6 feet) current 
in ancient times. Manuscripts of temples from me- 
diaeval Nepal show the projection of plinth steps on 
either side of the sanctum measured at one fourth of 
the external dimension of the core and the thickness 
of the mat is also indicated to be the same (see Fig. 
15-10. which has the statement ‘kotha 2x pevoch- 
hivoba tavamala jhara 2x kwotha’). 

Popular memory of contemporary builders skilled 
in traditional masonry has it that the same system 
of construction of the plinth platform continued to 
the 19th and early 20th centuries. the last period of 
significant temple building (Shah period). In mod- 
ern conservation works. the only case of excavation 
of the foundation plinth known is that of Chyasi- 
lin-mandap. a pavilion reconstructed in Bhaktapur 
Durbar Square. When the platform of Chyasilin- 
mandap was excavated to make space for concrete 
foundations. it was observed that the platform was 
a brick mat foundation whose depth or thickness 
measured one third of the width of the platform. In 
this particular case. the brick foundations were con- 
structed on a base of stone infill masonry work that 
was used to level an earlier pit existing at the site. 


The shallow platform is usually constructed as 
solid brickwork around the perimeter wall of the 
sanctum room. whose enclosed square area is usu- 
ally divided into nine small compartments (nav- 
akunda) of equal sizes by running two walls parallel 
to the side walls in both directions. Ritual kalas are 
worshipped in five pits (the ones in the corners and 
the centre) and then filled with sand. The divider 
walls are not toothed and are simply butt-jointed 
against the outer walls. The primary structural func- 
tion of the divisions could have been the retention of 
the infill. The edge of the plinth platform is usually 
trimmed in stone or large bricks. The core walls rise 
on the stone plinth beam that is placed all around or 
all over except at the corners of the square. 


The superstructure 

The walls enclosing the sanctum are also done in 
bricks with mud-mortar. The wall construction is a 
composite of kiln-fired rectangular bricks (ma-apa) 
on the inside and glazed rectangular facing bricks 
(telia) on the outside. Although the two leaves are 
toothed and linked. the wall construction allows the 
replacement of facing layers without dismantling the 
whole. The facing brick is also often wedge-shaped 
(dachi-apa) so that there is minimum or nil expo- 
sure of the mud-mortar to weathering. The brick 
wall is usually tied in a framework of upright posts? 
and horizontal ties at several levels—the levels with 
horizontal ties are presented on the outside as en- 
tablatures, cornices or other continuous patterns in 
bricks such as nagpasa (snake band), palepati (lotus 
petal band), simhamora (chain of lion faces), etc. 
The patterned bricks are called ba-apa. The walls 
are usually very thick as the thickness is ritually de- 
termined as a proportion of the width of the sanctum 
(see Chapter 15). 

The door and window constructions are also 
in double frames. The inner frame (duchubaha) is 
structural and tied into the inner ma-apa section of 
the brick walls and the outer frame (puratva and mu- 
baha set) is simply attached to the facing brick and 
the inner frame system from the outside. The carved 
and decorative elements of doors and windows are all 
on the outer frame and they may be dismantled and 
replaced without disturbing the structural frames on 
the inside. The frame and decorative posts of doors 
are dowelled and raised on a stone plinth beam or 
sill. The use and detailing of double frames in the 
construction of doors and windows help make the 
building safer during earthquakes since these double 
wood frames going all round the opening on both 


sides of the thick wall not only help the brick mass 
distribute tension but also tie the puncture itself to 
avoid diagonal cracks. 

Large temples with two or more roofs are usu- 
ally constructed with two core walls surrounding the 
sanctum core. This arrangement not only forms an 
inner circumambulatory but also provides the build- 
ing up of the inner wall to form the upper core and to 
support the upper roofs. In smaller temples, the core 
walls from the upper levels are stopped at the first 
cornice level using a set of grillage timber beams 
that transfer the load to outer walls. This stopping of 
walls enables the small temples to have a wider sanc- 
tum for ritual functions. However, for taller or larger 
temples, the circumambulatory is often formed on the 
outside by replacing the outer wall with colonnades. 
The construction of a colonnaded circumambulatory 
is in timber and follows the simple trabeated sys- 
tem with columns (tham), beams (nina), and full or 
half-capitals (meth or bagah-metha) over columns. 
The timber columns are tied to a timber base beam 
(lakasi). The section of the plinth directly under the 
column is usually provided with a stone base plate 
(lakasi-lhon or sigatvaka). The frame is tied with the 
inner core wall at the lintel level with floor joists 
(dhalin). Elaborate carvings are done in the sections 
of the column shaft and brackets—the proportional 
division of shafts is related to some ritual orders. 

The understructure of the sloping hipped roof is 
made of timber rafters (musi) laid out in a fan pat- 
tern. These rafters slope out and down between the 
upper/inner core wall and outer wall below and are 
projected out to form the roof overhangs. A series 
of inclined struts slanting out from the core wall 
cornices reach up to support a ring of eaves beam, 
which support and hold the overhanging rafters in 
place. The rafter ends are stopped by eaves boards 
all round. The roofing is usually made of jhingati 
tiles (a type of single locking flat tile) laid on a thick 
layer of mud packed over timber slats laid between 
fan rafters. In some construction, timber slats (which 
may be nhaypa reeds or pa bamboo splits) may be 
replaced by flat tiles (chila-apa) placed on rafters 
with a small rebate. The rafters are rested on brick 
walls on wall plates and held in place by timber 
wedges. The hipped ridges of the roof are usually 
finished with stacked tiles but an occasional use of 
special ridge tiles is also observed. The end of the 
ridge is first covered with a tile especially shaped 
to drain and drip water on the sides. Shaped like a 
rooster, the gvagahcha tile effectively protects the 
roof end, where important structural timber mem- 
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bers such as struts, eaves beams, eaves boards and 
ridge beam meet. The gvagahcha tile is pinned down 
by a stack of flat tiles. The uppermost roof (fucha) is 
supported on the upper core wall on the outside and 
a kingpost at the centre (byamvah or galah-tham) 
is supported on horizontal tie beams (dyanvah or 
galahsi). The rafters slope outwards and overhang 
to reach the eaves beams that are propped up by its 
set of inclined struts. With the main rafters placed 
along hipped ridges of the roof, the rest of the rafters 
again form a fan pattern around the central kingpost. 
The kingpost also provides structural support to the 
gajur, the finial, which practically covers and seals 
the complex joint of the rafters. The construction 
purpose behind the wide-base design of the finial 
is to prevent the ingress of water from the top and 
thereby protect the vulnerable joint and timber ele- 
ments meeting there. 

Struts are provided with a bird-mouth cut (lo- 
cally called nya and which alludes to the shape of a 
fishtail) on top to fit the eaves beam section and the 
lateral slippage of struts is checked by wedges driv- 
en on both sides. On the lower end, struts are simply 
rested on a projection over the cornice. The cornice 
projection divides the core wall into two parts—on 
the sanctum floor, this division defines the door lin- 
tel level and the springing level of the struts. 

The cornice itself is a composition of several! lay- 
ers of projecting bricks with varied patterns. Usually 
the lowest stringcourse has a minimal projection and 
would have a lotus-petal/leaf pattern (palepate). Ad- 
ditionally, the stringcourses in cornices of the later 
temples have a frill pattern (jhallar) in brick or wood. 
These courses are overlaid with three further courses 
of brickwork, each with a slight projection over the 
course below it. The layer over the brickwork with a 
palepate pattern exhibits a toothed design (although 
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From Gutschow, 1987 


Fig. 18-2: The supporting structure for gajur. 
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From Gutschow, 1987 


called khichava, or dog tooth, this pattern is said to 
depict stacked books and symbolises knowledge). 
Over it, bricks with simhamvah (sikhwa, or lion fac- 
es) patterns are laid. This layer is believed to sym- 
bolise the seat of lions. The stringcourses with lotus, 
book and lion motifs in combination symbolise the 
sanctum level in the middle of the cubic space of 
the garvagriha. The cornice is finished with a top 
course showing a toothed design (chuva, or mouse 
tooth). The cornice courses are, then, recessed back 
to the surface of the wall with bricks cut to slope 
(phechusi). The cornice corner bricks are especially 
designed (hahka lhahpa) and project out and rest on 
hand-shaped wooden pieces (/hahphvah) projecting 
from the body of the wall. 

In the upper cores, the cornice is closer to the 
lower roof and is separated by just three or five 
courses of bricks above the joint of the roof. The up- 
per division of the core wall has a set of gavakshya 
and other small blind windows symmetrically placed 
on each side. The windows are also provided with a 
decorative cornice (chvakula) of bricks over it. The 
functional intent of the detail is well conveyed by its 
local name, mikhafusi, or eyebrows. 

From the perspective of materials, the Nepali 
temple derives its characteristic appeal from the play 
of the two key materials of construction, brick and 
wood, both of which have been exploited for artistic 
as well as structural possibilities with skill and craft. 
The grand and ethereal form of the tiered temples is 
complimented by the design and details of its surfac- 
es, particularly those of its walls, which show a mas- 
terful combination of natural colour, craftsmanship 
and design in wood and brick. Although the motifs 
and designs in brick have been largely developed 
and complemented for the ritual appeal of the tem- 
ple, the technology used in the making and methods 
of use have been a result of constant endeavour at 
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Fig. 18-3: Corner detail of temple cornice. 
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damp weather of the 
Kathmandu Valley. 


Despite the grave threat both on wood and brick, the 
technological development in Nepali buildings ap- 
pears to have centred on utilising mud, tile and brick 
to protect the temple from weathering. The devel- 
opment in woodwork was more centred on artistry 
and carving than its technological potentials. In the 
following paragraphs we discuss the technological 
developments of brick and wood as materials and 
components of construction. 


Brick and brickwork 

Nepali builders of temples had taken great strides 
in shaping, making and using brick, tile and mud. 
We have already mentioned that the variety of mud 
of lake-deposit origin with different combinations 
of physical and chemical properties was exploited 
in its use as mortar, tile and brick. In particular, the 
technological, aesthetic and ecological excellence 
achieved in the making of brick in general, and telia 
brick in particular, its shaping as the dachi-apa brick 
for facing purposes and the technique of slip glazing 
have few parallels in history. 

To make good bricks, grey (gica) or blackish 
clay (black cotton soil) free of vegetable, gravel and 
other materials, extracted from pits of over one me- 
tre depth and seasoned for a few days in as deep a pit 
to gain the appropriate moisture balance, is mixed 
with sand (1:8) and kneaded well for consistency 
and mixture. The kneaded lumps of clay are cast in 
conical moulds of size 10 per cent larger than the re- 
quired brick size to allow for shrinkage. The bricks 
are turned out and left to dry in the shade for a day or 
so. Faster and direct drying in the sun is avoided to 
discourage cracks forming on the surface of bricks. 
For the same reason, a slurry of viscous clay may 
be lightly applied to the bed faces of the brick. The 
raw bricks are not to be totally dried as a certain 
amount of stickiness needs to be retained for the 
finishing process. The raw bricks are then squared 
and flattened with a mallet and trimmed with a knife 
(chupi)—the bricks are thus given sharp straight 
edges, wedged and the face to be exposed whetted 
and left in the shade to dry further. Special slip clay 
slurry is applied to the required face and then bur- 
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nished with stone. These bricks are further left to 
dry in the shade for ten days or more; the slower the 
drying process, the better the brick. 

The slip clay itself is prepared by collecting red 
fungus that grows in straw under the action of mon- 
soon rains; bundles of straw are spread over freshly 
prepared furrows and left to develop moss through 
rain action for a season. The action of the rain wash- 
es down the red fungus and is trapped in the topsoil 
of the furrows and the topsoil with the moss deposit 
is collected and the fungus left to mature for several 
years in damp shades. The slip material develops ex- 
cellent water-resistant properties.* Since the slip ma- 
terial itself was created through the action of water 
on the vegetable matter, the telia bricks are able to 
withstand the weathering of rain water for centuries. 
When the slip glazed blocks are dry, they are stacked 
in the middle section of a clamp kiln and then fired 
to make dachi-apa, or telia brick. The firing fuel is 
a mixture of straw, coal and wood, and the fuel and 
bricks are stacked together and then fired. 

For making bricks with geometric and other pat- 
terns on an exposed side (ba-apa), the patterns are 
cut to shape to requirement before the application of 
the glazing slurry. Bricks with half round or cyma 
recta ends (nahgvah-apa), with lotus leaf patterns 
(palepate) and with lion faces (sikhvah-apa) have 
common usage as base/springing stringcourses at 
the sanctum or sanctified levels as these patterns re- 
spectively symbolise the seat of lotus (padmasana) 
and lion (simhasana). 

While the decorative use of brickwork appears 
limited to the cornices and some stringcourses in the 
temple core, much of the plinth and wall construc- 
tion is done in plain brickwork. 

Brick core wall construction does not use any 
damp prevention layer even as the temple uses more 
than a fair share of wood as structural as well as dec- 
orative elements. Apparently, the huge overhang- 
ing roof protecting the plinth, which is itself deep 
as well as wide and constructed with fired bricks, 
did the job. However, there is provision of the base 
stone for timber elements that rest or come in con- 
tact with the plinth platform and the deteriorating 
action of however little moisture that did rise up 
checked. It has already been described that the sec- 
tion of plinth directly under timber posts is provided 
with a stone base plate (/akasi-lhon or sigatvaka) for 
this purpose. Also, the elaborate sets of inner and 
outer posts of the doorways are dowelled on to a 
stone threshold (lvahakharu or thatulvaha) that 
sometimes extends all the way to the corners of the 
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sanctum room (particularly when the tripartite portal 
doorway system is used in the case of temples in the 
sivalaya devalaya format), effectively providing a 
damp-proof layer. 


Woed and woodwork 

The woodwork in Nepali temples may look wholly 
decorative as most exposed surfaces of wood ele- 
ments in the exterior of the temple carry exquisite 
carvings with grand decorative and ritual appeal. 
However, just as the aesthetic appeal of the tiered 
temples is no less due to the plain surface and nat- 
ural colour of brickwork, the structural usage and 
function of wood should also not be underestimated. 
Nepali builders have used wood and brick to com- 
plement each other both structurally and decora- 
tively, and each of the two materials also has been 
exploited to bring out the best of its structural and 
decorative potential. 

We have seen from the foregoing descriptions 
that the structural use of wood in temples is in the 
form of columns (tham) and beams (nina) in colon- 
nades, joists (dhalin) for floors, rafters (musi) and 
struts (tunal) for roofs, frames and ties (uprights and 
horizontals) for brick walls and as lintels and frames 
for doors and windows. Another important struc- 
tural use of wood from the perspective of overall 
form and construction is in the set of close-packed 
timber beams that stop and support the upper core 
walls; without this use of wood, the construction of 
temples with three and more tiers would have been 
impossible. Most of the construction details in the 
tiered temples that contribute to developing earth- 
quake-resistant properties are a direct contribution 
of the woodwork. The earthquake endurance of the 
temples also has a lot to do with the use of timber 
wedges (chuku) in joints. This simple innovative 
detailing of ‘joinery’ not only gave great energy- 
absorbing capacity to the building in the event of 
earthquakes but also enabled the structural joints to 
be further tightened with small shrinkages that oc- 
curred over time. Chuku was also used to develop 
and detail the tension joinery for timber elements. 

Perhaps an important woodwork element that has 
only ritual and decorative function is the semi-cir- 
cular tympanum (torana) placed over the main cer- 
emonial doorway of the temple. The tympanum is 
held with the top part projecting forward, its carved 
surface at an incline and with its base resting on the 
lintel of the doorway. The layout of the semi-cir- 
cular torana is ritually standardised with the mo- 
tif of Garuda or chhepu at the head and crocodiles 
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Fig. 18-5: A torana. 


(makara) facing outwards at the diametric ends at 
the base flanking a semi-circular medallion with a 
group of three or five images of which the central 
one is of the god image housed in the temple and the 
others are either guarding deities or subsidiary pow- 
er images of the central deity. Chhepu is an image 
similar to Kirtimukh and symbolises cyclical time 
and timelessness of the god idea. Likewise, makara 
symbolises water. Particularly if the sanctum image 
is seen from the outside, torana without medallion 
(locally called matu) may also be provided. Sheet 
metal torana are also as common as wooden ones. 
The carved imageries in the struts (tunal) are of 
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Fig. 18-6: Struts framing gahjhya and an alcove window (Changunarayan). 


deities in anthropomorphic form and depict images 
that add up to indicate the image housed in the tem- 
ple as the devout circumambulate the temple. The 
motif of corner struts is the same in all temples and 
shows a mythical winged horse or aquatic animal 
(bvasala/byanla). The composition of the struts is 
usually in three parts, with leaves and creepers in 
the top section, a celestial image in the middle, and 
a small base panel as footrest for the celestial im- 
age usually depicting images of carrier animals at 
the bottom. In Siva temples, the lower panel may 
be of erotic content. In addition to tunal and torana, 
woodcarvings for decoration and ritual expression 
are usually concentrated in doors and windows and 
lightly applied in other structural elements such as 
columns, capitals and ties. 

The temple windows are actually blind windows. 
Called gahjhya, it is a Nepali form of the classical 
gavakshya (the eye of the bull) and is located above 
the cornice level and centrally over doorways in all 
cardinal directions. The gahjhya displays a carved 
image of a god looking out. Large temples may have 
a large gah window in the centre flanked by mini- 
ature ones on each side. Siva temples may also show 
similar miniature alcove window patterns on each 
side of the doorway. 

The doors of temples are elaborately carved and 
it may have one, three and five panels with only the 
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central one opening. The simplest outer frame of the 
doors is a set of elaborately carved jambs and a pro- 
jecting lintel standing on a threshold. Additional ele- 
ments like brackets, semi-circular in shape, are fitted 
into the corner between the jambs and the projecting 
lintel head. Likewise, in the lower corner between 
the jamb and the threshold, a pointed panel usually 
with an image of Vairab, is introduced. The triple 
doors were more commonly used for Siva temples; 
the triple-cusped arch design over the side panels 
is also standard as the side doors are always kept 
closed. 

We have noted earlier that the main structural 
timber comes from such species of trees as devadaru 
(cedar), chanmp (champak, or chan-sin), laliguras 
(rhododendron), agrakh (dhun-sin, or sal), salla 
(tha-sin, or low-altitude pine), and bamboo. Ac- 
cording to Joshi (2046 BS), for carved components, 
the following species are preferred by wood-carving 
specialists: 

Lot of patterns: chanmp and salla 

Fine patterns: devadar 

Carved elements exposed to the sun and rains: 

agrakh 

Fine carvings fully protected from the sun and 

rains: halda (adina) 

When exposed to the sun: sissaau (sissoo) 


Metal roof 

The use of sheet roofing for tiered temples has been 
as common as jhingati tiles since ancient times, 
particularly if the temple is of wider prominence 
in the society. As a matter of fact, the popularity 
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Fig. 18-7: A three-panelled doorway (Changunarayan). 


of the copper sheet roof should explain the absence 
of glaze or the development of less porous options 
on the jhingati tile even when such technology was 
known and in use in dachi-apa or telia bricks. Cop- 
per sheets with gold polish (gilded) have been used 
for the construction of the top tier and the gajur in 
more important temples. There are some temples 
which have all their multiple tiers of roofs done in 
metal sheets, and a few of these are gilded as well. 
The construction uses an understructure, which 
is similar to that of jhingati tiles with fan rafters but 
without the underlying layer of earth. Unlike the 
small single-locking jhingati tiles, which are laid at 
an angle to prevent them from falling off and con- 
tribute to making the roof surface textured, the sheet- 
ing is done at right angles to the eaves and provides 
a shining golden smooth surface finish. The width of 
the sheets usually vary between 45 cm to 70 cm (one 





Fig. 18-8: A collage of metal works. 
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Fig. 18-9: Gajur. 


to one and a half haat) and are always in odd num- 
bers and so there is no central joint; the sheets are 
joined with an upturn of the sides and covered with 
a flashing 1n the shape of down-turned ‘U’ forming a 
rib-like pattern on the roof surface. The ends of these 
ribs are plugged or covered with a decorative mask- 
head also done in the same metal work. The ridge 
cover, also detailed in the same manner, consider- 
ably reduces the heaviness imparted by the stacking 
of tiles and even the end tile of the rooster design is 
replaced by a more articulate flying bird motif. Ribs 
and hip-ridges and the end décor of god-faces (these 
have a symbolic function, too, and vary from one 
group of temple to another) provide a rather simple 
rhythm to the otherwise plain sheet roof. 


Gajur (finial) 

Gajur is the crowning piece of temples and sits on 
the top centre of the uppermost roof. It is usually 
made of metal sheet work and is symbolic of the 
upper temple, or /aghumahatala, just as the gavak- 


Notes 
1 List drawn from Newar mediaeval manuscripts on 
architecture. 


2  Jaisi et al (2003) show the natural time period of Nepali 
temple as less than 0.6 seconds. Tanasahi shows the 
same for five-tiered Japanese pagoda as 1.5 seconds and 
explains the superb earthquake response of the Japanese 
counterparts (Tanahasi, pp. 151-163). 

3 Such framing arrangements make the Nepali temples 





shya window at the first level 
stands for the middle temple, 
or srimahatala. The composi- 
tion of the gajur essentially 
shows a kalas with a lotus 
bud cover set on a representa- 
tion of a lotus seat, all piled 
on a bell-shaped base, a form 
that represented a temple for 
the Hindus (and a chaitya for 
the Buddhists). It is for such 
reasons that some gajur may 
take the form of a miniature 
sikhara temple and others 
may be a simple kalas. 

As a construction element 
the gajur sealed the roof at 
the top. Rectangular temples 
may have more than one gajur and Bagh Vairab of 
Kirtipur shows as many as 13 (5+3+5). The number 
of gajur is, however, always odd and composed as 
a combination of odd subsets adding up to make a 
larger odd number. Usually, a number of finials sug- 
gest as many god-powers coming together. In ear- 
lier periods, the gajur appears to have been made of 
terracotta. With the development of metal-working 
technology, sheet or cast metal became the preferred 
materials. 

The roofs with metal sheets are usually provided 
with thin metal sheet eaves, jhallar, or banner with 
floral and geometric designs, often perforated for 
lightness on impact. These also usually carry em- 
bossed inscriptions about the donor and the donation 
of the roof itself; it has been customary to donate 
metal roofs for temples for religious merit. These 
use the repousse technique and the use of repousse 
in also seen in the metal sheet cladding of doorways 
and torana, especially in important temples of the 
late Malla period. 


comparatively safer in view of seismic disturbances (Jaisi 
2003). 

4 A dictionary (Gutschow 1987) wrongly states that ‘the 
red clay is found at a depth of 1-2 metres near Narah’, or 
Hadigaun. The clay is not a natural deposit at all but the 
red fungus is trapped in the base material of cotton clay 
drawn from 1-2-metre-deep pits and laid in furrows with 
fresh straws. 
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Temples of the Shah 





In 1768, the Shah of Gorkha, rulers of a small hill 
kingdom in western Nepal, expanded their territory 
to the size and extent Nepal is today and Kathmandu 
became the capital of Modern Nepal. As the Shah 
and the Malla states had already developed close 
cultural contact and the former had been suitably 
impressed by Newar arts and crafts, they had invited 
craftsmen from the Valley and built palaces as well 
as temples in Gorkha in the style of Kathmandu. The 
temples of Muralidhar Narayan (1614 CE) and Ram- 
eswor! (1636 CE) at Pokharithok and Manakamana 
were built in the tiered style. However, even as the 
new Nepali state continued the architectural tradi- 
tions of tiered temples and other styles current in the 
late Malla period, the changing tastes and growing 
attraction to outside forms and expressions seem 
to have led to the virtual termination of the tiered 
style following the construction of Tripureswor Ma- 
hadev by Queen Lalittripurasundari in 1817 CE. In 
the Kathmandu Valley, Bhimsen Thapa ushered in a 
new style of temples, with dome roofs, bajra plaster 
stucco works with scratch décor, borrowed largely 
from the post-Mughal British-Indian stylistic trends, 
with the construction of the Bhimbhakteswora tem- 
ple in 1823 CE. This change in the style of religious 
buildings caught on with the Nepali aristocracy so 
much that in 1874 CE Jung Bahadur Rana built 
the temple of Satyanarayan (Kalmochan or Jang- 
Hiranya-Hemnarayan) in the foreign style, or desi 
kaida, to quote the phrase of the then vamsabali. 
With the rise of the Rana oligarchy, the deliberate 
use of foreign styles of architecture became the rule. 
And even as the colonial empires did not take over 
Nepal, the Nepali rulers, of their own choice and 
‘white skin’ complex, brought a wave of post-Vic- 
torian neo-classicism that finally overwhelmed the 
long-enduring traditions. 

Shah and Rana temples are mostly Saiva in cult 
association and sited in the holy ghat along river 
Bagmati, particularly in the Teku Sankhamul stretch 
and Pashupati-Guhyeswori complex. Just as the 


consecration of the Siva-linga in memory of the de- 
parted and setting them up in avarana shrines was 
popular in the early Lichchhavi period, so the Shah 
period saw the revival of the practice of enshrining 
the votive Jinga. From about the middle of the 18th 
century, the Nepali aristocracy constructed elaborate 
temples to enshrine linga consecrated with a vari- 
ety of purposes. The purpose of setting up the linga 
was usually documented and often reflected in the 
way they were named. For instance, those set up for 
glory were named -prakasheshvar, others seeking 
final deliverance were -mukteshvar and still others 
seeking just devotional memory were -bhaktishvar 
or -bhakteshvar with the name of the beneficiary 
prefixed to the epithet (Hutt 1995: 185). 


Chronological overview 

One of the earliest notable temples built after the 
Shah consolidation of Nepal is the Siva-Parvati 
temple of Kathmandu Durbar Square and this fol- 
lows the traditional tiered style. This pith temple of 
astamatrika was built towards the end of the 18th 
century (between 1785-1794) by Bahadur Shah and 
has the wooden image of Siva-Parvati looking out 
onto the square from its gavakshya window. With 
a plinth of three terraces, the rectangular temple is 





Fig. 19-1: Pandhra Sivalaya, Pashupati—for the deliverance of the 
departed in the Kot Massacre. 
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two-storeyed and has a single hipped roof. Its main 
door covers the whole length of building with its 
five-archway design. The first floor has a continu- 
ous projected gajhyal all around to support a tradi- 
tional jhingati roof with three finials. It subscribes to 
the dyochhen format and its proportions follow that 
of rectangular tiered temples. 

In 1792, a prominent merchant of Kathmandu 
built the temple of Jagannath (1792) at Teku. Its 
plan form is octagonal and is rather unique for a 
temple in the granthakuta style. The octagonal cir- 
cumambulatory colonnade is formed by 28 carved 
posts with the standard meth and nina structure and 
cornice bands above it and is covered by a tradition- 
al skirt roof. The four kuta are formed like bay win- 
dows and house images of incarnations of Vishnu. 
The brick sikhara is designed like a pancharatha 
and has a double cornice amalaka roof and simple 
stucco finial or gajur. 

Laxmishwar Mahadev at Teku (1812) has three 
jhingati roofs of decreasing sizes and is one of 
the best examples of Shah period construction in 
the tiered style. Sitting on a three-stage plinth, the 
square sanctum with the Siva-linga has four doors 
in the cardinal disposition and a five-bayed colon- 
naded circumambulatory on the outside. A lattice 
screen jali covers the space between the struts under 
the first roof. 

Tripureswor Mahadev (1817-1822) was built by 
Queen Lalittripurasundari and follows the tradition- 
al tiered style with three roofs, the lowest and the 
largest in jhingati and the upper two roofs in gilded 
copper sheets. The sanctum is in the sivalaya deva- 
laya pattern with two core walls and an inner circu- 
mambulatory. The outer core has the standard triple 
doorways on all four sides and the inner sanctum has 
four single doorways in the cardinal 
disposition. The main temple sits on 
five stages with four small subsidiary 
two-tiered structures in the corners of 
the second terrace and forms the pan- 
chayatan. 

In 1823, the temple of Bhimb- 
hakteswora-linga [Fig. 19-3] was 
built by Bhimsen Thapa with a whole 
new experimentation of form and 
decoration in the religious architec- 
ture of Nepal. Sitting on a three-stage 
brick plinth, the square sanctum has 
an inner circumambulatory with two 
core walls, one inside the other, built 
in brick. The outer wall is finished in 





Fig. 19-2: Siva-Parvati temple, Kathmandu Durbar Square. 


bajra plaster with four rectangular pilasters, two 
on the edge and the other two composed centrally 
with a slightly wider intercolumnation that mimics 
the tetra-stile pattern. Four entrance archways with 
elaborate stone torana puncture the outer wall cen- 
trally and the side spaces between the pilasters have 
a recessed design of a false alcove door with a nine- 
cusped arch and lintel frame in the Mughal pattern. 
The pilasters support a cornice frieze with scratch 
work floral design in red and white. The second- 
storey wall is recessed and the outside space sloped 
down to meet the slight projection of the cornice. 
This second storey is square and has a domical roof, 
the dome itself a little bulbous and rising with a neck 
that has black-on-white lotus petals design around 
it. The wall is edged by pilasters that reach up to the 
cornice and has an elaborately decorated central kuta 
formed by a semicircular arch. The dome is capped 
by a fluted ghanta kalas in bajra and is topped with 
a gilded finial with the naga chhatra. Located just 
outside his palace at Dharahara, the temple with its 
new style appears to have served as a model both 
for general design as well as the décor for the Rana 
period. 

An elaborate temple of Bhimmukteswor was built 
in Teku (1843) in this ‘desi kaida with gumbaz’, or 
‘foreign-style with dome roof’. Sited on a single ter- 
raced platform with four miniature ghata shrines 
in the corners, the sanctum of this square temple is 
accessed by four doorways with timber shutters but 
with a stone torana, posts and sill, quite artistic and 
skilfully finished, in the four cardinal directions. 
The main doorways are flanked by rectangular pi- 
lasters, whereas the plasterwork false door patterns 
on the sides have a rounded pilaster design. On the 
second storey, the kuta has a lattice design in stone 
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with a slightly projecting semi-circular pilaster arch. 
The wall is edged by pilasters and the cornice is very 
elaborate. The square upper sanctum is reduced to an 
octagonal base and the corner spaces have miniature 
cupolas. The dome that springs from the octagonal 
base is capped by a ghanta kalas in plasterwork and 
is topped by a metallic finial. In the same year, the 
temple of Ranamukteswor was built at Pako, Kath- 
mandu, in the same style and with similar details. 

In 1844, the temple of Samrajyeswor was built 
in Banaras in the traditional tiered style. Built in the 
format of Pashupatinath, this two-tiered temple was 
built in telia brick, jhingati roof and carved wooden 
doors and struts, possibly to represent Nepal in a 
foreign land. 

The temple of Teendewal (1850) has three Siva- 
linga enshrined in a single oblong sanctum; each of 
the linga has a brick sikhara over it (see Fig. 19-4). 
Sitting on a three-stage plinth, the sanctum room has 
eight doors, three each on the long sides and one 
each on the short and has a colonnaded circumam- 
bulatory with the usual set of carved tham, meth and 
nina, with the cornice band and skirt roof over. The 
central sikhara is a little more elaborate and has mi- 
nor kuta formations. The triple sikhara and oblong 
sanctum with three /inga make it unique. 

In 1851, a linga temple was built in the court south 
of Chausatthi-Mahadev. Built wholly in stone (with 
some structural timber posts and lintels hidden in- 
side), this temple has a simple square sanctum with 
stone torana archways in the four directions and its 
roof is formed like an inverted squarish bell, or a 
ghanta kalas. Subsequently, many votive linga tem- 
ples followed this style that gave a certain character to 
the space around Pashupatinath and Bagmati ghat.’ 


Fig. 19-3: Bhimbhakteswora Bagdurbar (left); Bhimmukteswor Teku (centre); and Ranamukteswor Pako (right). 





In 1855, Jagat Jung built the temple of Jagat 
Narayan in Sankhamul, Patan, in the granthakuta 
style in the pattern of the Narayan temple of Patan 
Durbar Square. In 1867, the temple of Vishworup 
was built in Mrigasthali, Pashupati, in the gumbaz 
style. Possibly the largest of temples in this style, it 
was built by Jung Bahadur and houses a huge cast 
metal image of almost a storey in height. 

In 1870, the temple of Panchadewal was built in 
Pashupatinath in the gumbaz style. Panchadewal is 
a set of five temples, the largest being the central 
one built by King Surendra. In 1874, the temple of 
Kalmochan was built by Jung Bahadur in the same 
style but of greater grandeur. The four corners of the 
terrace formed by reducing the cores of the higher 
storeys have metal sculptures of lions as if rearing 
to jump out. There are many ornamental miniature 
temples in the courtyard. 


Summary of the new roof styles 

The Shah and Rana period ended the domination of 
Nepali temple architecture by tiered temples with 
their characteristic multiple roofs as temples in 
new as well as revived styles were built. The two 
most commonly used forms of the Shah are: (1) the 
ghantakar temples with a bell-shaped roof; and (11) 
the gumbaz temples with domical roofs. The follow- 
ing paragraphs give a general description of these. 


The ghantakar temples 

Ghantakar temples were usually built to set up votive 
Siva-linga in the Shah period and were particularly 
popular with the Rana rulers. The earliest surviving 
example of this type of temple is from 1851, and they 
proliferate in the second half of the 19th century. 
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Based on Teku Thapathali Research Group report 
































Fig. 19-4: Teendewal—plan and elevation. 


As is clear from its name, the form of the roof 
of these temples look like a large decorative bell 
and are shaped either round or squarish, the latter 
to better match the plan form and also easier to con- 
struct. The plan form of the temple is a square and 
its four walls are centrally punctured by arched en- 





Fig. 19-5: A subsidiary temple in 
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the courtyard (left), and the upper storey of Kalmochan temple. 


trance openings with arched decorative torana in all 
four directions. The door shutters are made either 
in stone or timber. Midway up the sanctum wall, 
a decorative stringcourse of entwining naga runs 
round the temple. The post and sill of the doorframe 
carry lightly-carved decorative patterns. The outside 
of the sanctum core walls is corbelled out to form 
a number of stringcourses that seem to mimic the 
cornice pattern of tiered temples. Similarly, a com- 
pressed and shortened replication of two tiers of roof 
and the intermediate cornice pattern of the tiered 
temple is made in solid construction before being 
capped by the bell-like roof. A stone gajur tops the 
temple. It can be seen that each and every layer of 
elevation has corresponding parallel elements in the 
tiered temples. Closer scrutiny shows a similar cor- 
respondence with the avarana temples as well (see 
fig. 10.2). They are equally true to the classical dic- 
tates of the Siva temple; only because of their vo- 
tive nature there are no carved struts or other artistic 
delineation of chitrasala. 

Compared to other temples of that period, 
ghantakar temples are small. Usually, these temples 
are totally constructed in stone. However, examples 
with just the sanctum core constructed in stone and 
the rest of the upper parts, including the compressed 
‘cornice and roof’ layers, and also the bell roof con- 
structed in brick are also extant. In the latter cases, 
the use of structural framing in timber to hold the in- 
ternal corbelled roof is also common. The outer skin 
also may be made with stone cladding on brick or 
plastered with lime surkhi bajra and whitewashed. 

Generally, ghantakar temples are provided with a 
single-step plinth but a few have also been raised over 
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Fig. 19-6: The temples of Vriseswor, Virupakshya and 
Gangamai, Pashupati. 


a terraced plinth of three steps. The Pandhra Sivalaya 
and the temple of Virupakshya in Aryaghat at Pa- 
shupatinath are examples of this type of temple. 

The exact adherence to Vastushastra principles 
in the design and the particular use of the motif of 
Saraswoti in the outer wall of chitrasala testify to 
its ancient origin. Manuscripts from the late Malla 
period symbolically refer to ghanta in the finial as 
‘Chandrama kwotha’, apparently remembering the 
chandralaya of ancient texts. Since there are a few 
avarana temples which carry the ghanta-shaped 
finial, it may be surmised that this style of temple 
was known in Kathmandu in ancient times and the 
later occurrence is a revival. It may be an indigenous 
development derived as an elaboration of the design 
of the Nepali gajur, or finial, which is uniquely dis- 
tinguished in the use of the bell, or ghanta, form at 
the base. In roof form, ghanta is also seen used in 
the Orissan pidha deul (such as the Jagmohan hall). 


The gumbaz temples 

The gumbaz temples came into use following the 
second wave of Muslim influence’ that made its 
way into Nepal during the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Nepali experiments at using Muslim architec- 
tural and planning elements and forms started with 
the palace of Bagdurbar and Dharahara before be- 
ing extended to religious architecture. This style of 
domical roof was largely used in temples enshrining 
the votive linga set up by the ruling elite in the pe- 
riod of the turbulent Rana prime-ministership and 
its prelude. Additionally, a good number of fallen 
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sloped roofs of tiered temples, particularly dedi- 
cated to Siva, were given a domical roof in the re- 
constructions following the 1934 earthquake, more 
as an expediency in construction than from an urge 
for a new style. The temples are built on a square 
plan over a three-terraced plinth and are topped by a 
dominating dome. The walls are finished in stucco 
plaster, whitewashed and embellished with pilaster 
designs in light relief, painted relief courses and 
blind cusped arches. 

The gumbaz temple of Bhimbhakteswora, built 
for devotional merit by Bhimsen Thapa at Bagdur- 
bar in 1823, is constructed with brick in lime surkhi 
mortar, plastered with the same material and white- 
washed. The temple stands on a brick-paved court 
and the standard three-stage plinth. The sanctum, 
garvagriha, is a square room with small entrance 
doors in all four directions and enclosed by an in- 
ternal circumambulatory accessed by axially-placed 
arched openings in the outer wall. The outer entrance 
doors are done elaborately in stone with the standard 
post-and-sill system and a trefoil torana with maka- 
ra and chhepu motifs arching above. Fluted pilas- 
ters with floral capitals divide the outer walls of the 
circumambulatory into three parts as per traditional 
dictates. Pilasters indicate the beginning of the in- 
roads of British colonial architecture. The two-sided 
ghanadwaras in the lower walls show the typical 





Fig. 19-8: Jang-Hiranya Hemnarayan temple, Kalmochan. 
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Muslim cusped and engrailed arch. The cornice is 
a low relief painted pattern strip with the standard 
projecting string layers of different motifs. The in- 
ner sanctum walls are raised over the first floor and 
a slightly sloping terrace is formed over the space 
occupied by the circumambulatory below; the first- 
floor recess is a fifth of the width of the outer wall 
below. Small miniature turrets are placed in the four 
corners of this unaccessed terrace. 

The upper wall is composed with a rather large 
projected vault with a cusped arch design on the 
outside and is supported on pillars and pilasters; the 
narrow vault frames a small kuta window on all four 
sides. The corners of the upper wall are embellished 
with a less decorative pilaster; the top of the wall is 
topped by painted black-on-white pattern relief in 
plasterwork and the set pattern of projecting string- 
courses of comice. An onion dome with a lotus leaf 
pattern circling its base crowns the upper floor. The 
four overhanging naga shapes snaking down and 
out into the four cardinal directions provide addi- 
tional motifs for the gilded metal finial. The dome 
rises on a well-defined griva, or neck. 


Notes 

1 The temple at present has a dome roof given during a 
recent renovation. Regmi (2033) takes this as original to 
suggest early Shah use of the “Rajput style’, a most unlikely 
possibility. 

2 Regmi (2033: 246) gives this temple as the earliest dated in 
this style, called the ghantakar style here. 


A similarly designed and proportioned Ram 
Chandra temple had been earlier built by Bhimsen 
Thapa in the Bagdurbar area but is now lost as it was 
not rebuilt after the 1934 earthquake. 

In the Jang-Hiranya Hemnarayan temple, the 
corner turrets in the terrace on the first floor are 
replaced by cast bronze sculpture of rearing lions. 
The kuta shrine in the centre is a well-proportioned 
square with a small domical roof. The overall com- 
position on the walls and cornice relief is also much 
simplified. 

It may be observed from the above descriptions 
that the basic organisation of all the temple types, 
classified by way of their roof forms and other as- 
sociated architectural details, are similar in both 
the horizontal (i.e., of the plan of the temple) and 
vertical (i.e., in elevation) planes. The location and 
nature of the sanctum room, the gavakshya, kuta or 
agam of the upper level, the bell under the gajur, the 
upper core or chandrasala, and the gajur itself, all 
show a unity of ritual purpose behind their varying 
geometric and architectural fabric. This is because 
all of them are Hindu dewal. 


3 Following the period of Emperor Akbar of Mughal India, 
Nepali architecture received the first wave of Muslim 
influence, largely limited to palace architecture. The use of 
the cupola in the Krishna Mandir of Patan and its styling 
owes its origin to this influence. 


Glossary 


The following glossary lists the word, parent language and its contextual meaning. 


Adhisthana (Sans.): Starting or moulded courses 
below the wall. 

Aditya (Sans.): Sun god. 

Agam (Sans.): Sanctum room for tantrik worship 
restricted to adepts only. 

Agni (Sans.): Fire god. 

Agrakh (Nep.): A variety of hard wood, Sal. Dhun- 
sin (New. ) 

Ajima (New.): Grandmother goddesses usually 
worshipped in numinous stones. 

Anda (Sans.): Sphere, Hemispherical section of 
Stupa or Chaitya (or Hiranyagarva). 

Angul (Nep. from Sans. Angula): A measure equal 
to width of a finger. 

Antariksha (Sans.): Middle space between the 
earthly world and heavens (deep sky). 

Apanakara (Sans.): Salestax (imposed in Lichchhavi 
Nepal). 

Ardhachandra(Sans.): U-shapedcircumambulation 
movement 

Arghajal (Sans.): Holy water poured off a ritual utensil 

Asta- (Sans.): Eight in number, e.g. astavairab 
(the set of eight Vairab), astadikapala (set of 
eight guardians of directions), astamatrika 
(set of eight mother goddesses), astumurti 
(set of eight images), astabaktra (set of eight 
knowledge images of Siva). 

Avarana (Sans.): Literally, cover. A style of 
Lichchhavi temple in stone. 

Aya (Sans.): Remainder indicating Rashi in 
Sadvarga computation in Jyotish. 

Ba-apa (New.): Brick with patterns and forms on 
exposed surface. 

Bagah-metha (New.): Halved capital used over 
tham or column at ends or corners. 

Bahan (Nep.): Carrier animal particular to God, e.g. 
Rat of Ganesh or Bull of Siva. 


Bajra (Nep.): Plaster or mortar made with lire and 
Surkhi or brick dust. 

Bamachara (Sans.): A Tantrik ritua) cult (which 
also uses left hand for worship). 

Banmasto (Nep.): A spirit of the forest/Nature 
venerated in Western Nepal. 

Bara (Sans.): Weekday, Remainder indicating such 
day in Sadvarga computation in Jyotish. 

Basaha (Sans.): The bahan of Siva, the Bull. 

Bhadra (Sans.): Buttress or Central Offset. 

Bhakari (Nep.): Continuous latticework between 
struts in Sivalaya Devalaya type of temples. Cf. 
Jala. 

-Bhakteshvar, -Bhaktishvar, (Sans.): Suffixes used 
in the nomenclature of Rana period linga to 
express donor’s devotional memory as purpose 
of setting it up, e.g. Bhim-Bhakteshvar set up 
by Bhimsen Thapa. 

Bhatta (Nep.): South Indian Brahmin priests 
officiating at Pashupatinath Temple. 

Bhavana (Sans.): A classical] term used for temple. 

Bhramara (Sans.): A bumblebee. 

Bhumi (Sans.): Stage, layered division of roof in 
Shikhara and Granthakuta styles. 

Bhuvan (Sans.): Phenomena] world. Cf. trayodasa- 
bhuvan. 

Bimsatikona (Sans.): A form with twenty corners 
shaped out of base square, shape of bhupura in 
Sriyantra or Kalachakra diagrams. 

Bindu (Sans.): A dimensionless point. 

Bramhasthan (Sans.): The center of a vastupurusha 
mandala, the intersection of the three axes. 
Space for Bramha, ritually left unbuilt. 

Brisa (Sans.): Carrier of Siva, the Bull. 

Bvasala (New.): Winged legendary animal, motif of 
corner struts of tiered temples. 

Byaoma (Sans.): A Hindu anthropometric measure 
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equal to distance from fingertips to fingertips 
when arms are outstretched. 

Byaya (Sans.): Remainder indicating direction of 
dissolution in Sadvarga computation in Jyotish. 

Chala (Sans.): Buttress carried over in shikhara 
form (allusion to mountain peak). 

Chandralaya (Sans.): Open pavilion on upper 
storey, Chandrasala. In Saiva visualization, 
the moon resides in the tresses of Siva, thus the 
name. 

Chandramakwotha (New.): Chandralaya, Chandrasala. 

Chandrasala (Sans.): Upper storey of classical 
temple as described in Brihatsamhita. 

Chanp (Nep.): Champac tree, wood from it chan- 
sin (New.). 

Chapa (New.): A public building, usually two 
storeyed and used for ritual community feasts 
(esp. Jyapu clans) 

Chhatra (Sans.): Umbrella or parasol. Crowning 
element of stupa. Also Chhatri. 

Chen-di (New.): Ground floor of Newar house. 

Chhatrakara (Sans.): In the form of umbrella (esp. 
roof) 

Chhatravali (Sans.): A number of umbrella in 
layers, ritually offered to stupa. 

Chhepu (Sans.): A mythical animal figure carved in 
the top center of Torana (depicted like a hybrid 
Garuda and Kirtimukha). 

Chhorten (7ib.): Tibetan Chaitya. 

Chhwasa (New.): A neighbourhood spirit/goblin, 
usually worshipped on waysides or crosspaths. 

Chibah (New.): A miniature Chaitya popular in 
Bajrayana and Mantrayana Buddhism. 

Chitrasala (Sans.): Upper part of the sanctum 
room of Hindu temples used to depict religious 
imagery for darsana of the devout. 

Cho-ta (New.): Second floor of Newar house usually 
used for living room function. 

Chowk (New.): Urban space on road crossings e.g. 
Ason Chowk. 

Chuku (New.): Wooden wedges used for holding in 
place timber joists etc. 

Chupi (New.): knife for cutting/trimming bricks. 

Chuva (New.): Pattern in the form of teeth of mouse 
in brick or wood and used topmost stringcourse 
in standard cornices for temples. 

Chila-apa (New.): flat tiles laid on rafters to hold 
mudbase layer for laying jhingati tiles on roof. 

Chvakula (New.): Cornice on top of window, 
usually of bricks (with pattern of mikhafusi lit. 
eyebrows). 

Dabali (New.): 


Low platform for festive 


performances, located in strategic spots in 
streets corners and squares. Also called Dabu. 

Dachi-apa (New.): Wedged facing bricks with 
typical glaze on exposed sides. 

Dalan (New.): Colonnaded open space on ground 
floor. 

Dandaka (Sans.): Vedic pattern of gridiron streets 
for planning rectangular towns. 

Darshana (Sans.): Act of ritual viewing and paying 
homage to religious icons. 

Daru (Sans.): Wood. 

Dathu (New.): Locatedin the middlee.g. Dathugvara, 
ritual numinous stones in the middle part of 
settlement, Dathuchala, Central buttress or 
projected surface on the superstructure of 
temples in granthakuta style, Dathutole, the 
middle neighbourhood in a tripartite set. 

Degah (New.): A term for temple preferentially used 
for Tallakara or tiered ones. 

Desi kaida (Nep.): Foreign style, a term applied for 
gumbaz temple i.e. with domical roof. 

Devadaru (Sans.): literally the wood of the Gods, 
Cedar wood. 

Devakula (Sans.): A term used by Lichchhavi to 
denote temples of the Kirat. 

Deval (Nep.): A term for temple preferentially used 
for Tallakara or tiered ones. 

Devalaya (Sans.): A Hindu temple following the 
format of garvagriha. 

Devaraja (Sans.): A religio-political tradition of 
taking kings as god-incarnate and consecrating 
temples in their memory. 

Dhalin (New.): Floor joists, usually of timber. 

Dhan (New.): Total outer dimension of the sanctum 
room of a temple. 

Dhatu (Sans.): Ashes or relics. 

Dhatugarva (Sans.): The hemisphere or anda of 
Stupa or Chaitya with relics or dhatu. 

Dhungedhara (Nep.): Public water conduit housed 
in a pit, usually made of stone. 

Dhun-sin (New.): Salwood. 

Digvara (Kirat?): Numinous stones venerated in the 
pith. 

Dravida (Sans.): Architectural style of South Indian 
temples. 

Duchubaha (New.): Inner frame of doors/windows. 

Dvoja (Sans.): Garuda, Remainder (1) indicating 
east as direction of birth, yoni, and orientation 
in Sadvarga computation in Jyotish. 

Dwapar-yug (Sans.): The Hindu eon when the Lord 
took incarnation as Krishna, the eon preceding 
the current Kali-yug. 


Dyochhen (New.): Lit. residence of god, a Newar 
religious building of the Malla period, a 
development over the Kirat Devakula. 

Faya-gan (New.): Windbells hung on eaves of tiered 
temples. 

Fucha (New.): A miniature roof over the gable roof 
of the sanctum. 

Ga (New.): Gavakshya window in tiered temples -a 
blind window. 

Gaja (Sans.): Elephant, Remainder (7) indicating 
north as direction of birth, yoni, and orientation 
in Sadvarga computation in Jyotish. 

Gajur (Sans.): Finial, crowning element of temples. 

Galahsi (New.): Timber tiebeam. 

Galahtham (New.): Kingpost. 

Gandhakuta (New.): Upper shrine in Buddhist temple, 
pavilion for exclusion of incense smoke (7?) 

Ganitjyotish (Sans.): Computational astrology 
(study of movement of luminous bodies in the 
sky) 

Garvagriha (Sans.): The womb chamber or the 
sanctum sanctorum. 

Gavakshya (Sans.): The eye of the bull, blind 
window over torana and the main door. 

Ghanadvar (Sans.): Blind door, an alcove design 
on wall surface symbolizing door in ritual 
directions. 

Ghanta (Nep.): Bell. Ghantakar (139) — bell- 
shaped. 

Ghantakalasa (Sans.): Bell shaped closing element 
over shikhara or gumbaz roof of temples, local 
counterpart of amalaka or chandralaya. 

Gharmasto (Nep.): A settlement equivalent of 
Banamasto, the spirit of the Nature venerated 
in Western Nepal. 

Ghat (Nep.): River bank used for religious and 
funerary function. 

Granthakuta (Sans.): A variant of shikhara 
architectural style of temple, where a kuta room 
is built over the entrance of sanctum room in 
place of Sukanasi. 

Gumbaz (Nep.): A dome — a style of temple with 
domical roof over sanctum room. 

Guthi (Nep.): An association or trust that manages 
a public or private cultural activity especially in 
traditional Newar society. 

Guvaju (New.): A Vajracharya -Priest of the Newar 
Buddhists. 

Gvagahcha (New): Hip or ridge end tile shaped like 
a rooster. 

Gvara (New.): Naturally shaped small stones, 
numinous stones used for worship. 
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Haat (Nep.): Cubit, a measure equal to the length of 
forearm with closed fist. 

Hermika (Sans.): The miniature upper temple 
(hermya) of a stupa, the cube on top of the 
hemisphere (with the famed painted eyes of 
Vairochana in Nepali tradition). 

Hiranyagarva (Sans): The golden womb with relics 
of Buddha, the hemispherical section of Stupa 

Hiti (New.): The public water conduit in recessed 
pit, the traditional dhungedhara. 

Homa (Sans.): Ritual worship of fire with sacrificial 
offerings, such as grains. 

Istadevata (Nep.): The protector deity particular to 
clans. 

Istaka (Sans.): Brick. 

Itthika-vaddhaki (Pali): Bricklayer, mason. 

Jaat (New.): Family profession, a trade by birth 
usually indicated in the surname. 

Jagge (Nep.): Ceremonial enclosure for rituals 
constructed with fresh bamboo uprights and 
auspicious creeper ties. 

Jala (Sans.); Latticework window between struts 
over doorways of Saiva temples. 

Jalahari (Sans.): The yoni of Siva-linga, the 
receptacle for ceremonial ablutions of the linga. 

Jesthangula (Sans.): One of the three variant 
standards of Angula- measuring 25.4 mm. The 
medium standard, Madhyamangula is 22.22 
mm and the smallest standard kanisthangula is 
about 19.05. 

Jhallar (Nep.): A frill pattern (in woodwork or 
brick). 

Jhingati (New.): The traditional single locking flat 
roof tile. 

Junkura (New.): A chariot — a patterned brick 
course cornice symbolizing it. 

Kachadewal (New.): A miniature temple. 

Kai (Nep.): Moss or fungal growth on straw used as 
glazing base in felia bricks. 

Kalas (Sans.): An auspicious jar. 

Kaliyug (Sans.): The current eon according to Hindu 
thoughts — It is 432000 years long and this is 
only year 5107. 

Kamadohi (Sans.): The wishing cow. 

Kanisthangula (Sans.): Look under Jesthangula. 

Kapata (Sans.): Timber shutters of door or window. 

Karmuka (Sans.): One of the eight standard Vedic 
patterns for layout of town — it is based on bow 
and arrow pattern. 

Khat (Nep.): A small ceremonial carriage for gods 
usually without wheels and lifted on human 
backs using timber/bamboo needles. 
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Khayar (Nep.): Catechu, wood from Catechu tree. 

Khichava (Nep.): A woodcarving pattern like “dog- 
tooth’. 

Kshetra (Sans.): Sacred site, area or region. 

Kuchala (New.): A corner buttress carried over in 
shikhara form. See also Chala. 

Kuta (Sans.): Sloped roof, shrine with such roof, 
upper shrine. 

Laghumahatala (Sans.): The uppermost shrine in 
Saiva temple. 

Lakasi (New.): Timber base-plate, usually applied 
as shoe of timber post. 

Lakasi-lhon (New.): Stone pad placed under base 
runner (/akasi) of posts. 

Laksana (Sans.): Key attributes of a temple 
conveyed through its principal measurement. 

Laliguras (Nep.): Rhododendron, a flowering tree 
traditionally as building timber. 

Lhahka lhahpa (New.): Huge bricks with upturned 
ends (like Raven’s tail) used in cornice of 
temples with underside layer (/hahka) motif of 
arm (/hahpa). 

Lhahphvah (New.): Design (-phvah) of arm (/hah-) 

Linga (Sans.): Phallus — symbolic of Sadasiva, 
the principle of creation, preservation and 
dissolution together. 

Ma-apa (New.): High quality infill brick in 

traditional construction. 

Madhyamangula (Sans.): The medium standard of 

angula measure. See also Jesthangula. 

Mahachaitya (Nep.): Term used for large Chaitya 

in Nepal. 

Mahsucha (New.): Mortar made of yellow cotton 
soil giving it water-sealing property. 

Makara (Sans.): Crocodile Motif symbolizing 
Ganga waters. 

Manadev angula (Sans.): Standard measure for 
particular use in measuring sites and attribute 
dimensions of religious builings. 

Mandala (Sans.): A diagram representing a group 
of objects arranged around a central point or 
theme. 

Mandap (Sans.): A pavilion — the style of temple 
with sixteen posts, twelve on the periphery and 
four on the inside. 

Mandir (Nep.): A temple. 

Manduka (Sans.): The Vastupurusha Mandala 

square with sixtyfour divisions. 

Ma-ta (New.): The first floor of Newar house — the 

bedroom floor. 

Mayuri tham (New.): The corner strut in temples, 
lit. pea-cock post. 








Meru (Sans.): A sacred mythical mountain in Hindu 
thoughts. 

Meth (New.): Capital of timber post. 

Mubaha (New.): Bearing post on outside. 

Muchala (New.): The central buttress carried over 
in shikhara form. 

Mukhamandapa (Sans.): Entrance portico of 
temples. 

Musi (New.): Rafter. 

Nagara (Sans.): North Indian shikhara style of temple. 

Nagpasa (New.): Timber tie or stringcourse with 
naga pattern used in salient levels of temples. 

Nahgvah-apa (New.): Moulded brick with half 
round designs. 

Navakunda (Sans.): Nine pits foundation pattern. 

Naxyatra (Sans.): Constellations. 

Nhaypa (New.): Reeds 

Nina (New.): Lintel or beam. 

Nirandhara (Sans.): Not dark or temple with 
sanctum room made of single enclosure and 
without inner circumambulatory. 

Nya (New.): Bird mouth joint. Also number five. 

Palepati (New.): A pattern of lotus petals on 
woodwork or brick. 

Pancharatha (Sans.): The traditional system of 
subdividing the outer surface of sanctum wall 
into five parts with central and middle buttresses, 
temple with such design of sanctum. 

Paramasayika (Sans.): The Vastupurusha Mandala 
square with eightyone divisions. 

Pasuka (New.): A narrow long window with five 
panels, each with a divider (silayaku), blind 
window in agam of Buddhist monastery. 

Pati (New.): A wayside public building, a rest house 
usually walled in at back and colonnaded in the 
other three sides. 

Pattana (Sans.): A town for the trading caste 
(Vishya) as per Hindu classical planning. 

Phamsakar (Sans.): Having pyramidal but layered 
form. 

Phechusi (New.): Slanting or brick with sloped cut 
in cornice. 

Pikhachhen (New.): A streetside house. 

Pikhalakhu (New.): A mandala stone placed on 
street and in front of the main door. 

Pith (Nep.): A power place outside the settlement 
(Shakti-pith), a sacred site with numinous stone 
(Pigan-pith), open shrine. 

Pitha (Sans.): The Vastupurusha Mandala square 
with nine divisions. 

Pithu (New.): A raised ground outside settlement, a 
Pigan-pith with pithugvora. 


Pokhari (Nep.): A pond. 

Pradakshinapath (Sans.): Circumambulatory path. 

Praggriva (Sans.): Elevational portion of sanctum 
over the main door. 

-Prakasheshvar (Sans.): Suffix used in the 
nomenclature of Rana period linga set up for 
glory of a donor, e.g. Tribhuvan-Prakasheshvar- 
linga. 

Prasada (Sans.): Classical Hindu term for temple. 

Prastara (Sans.): Classical Hindu term for a 
particular grid-iron street plan. 

Pratihara (Sans.): A door guard. 

Pringga (Kirat?): A settlement in high ground. 

Puran (Sans.): Ancient tales, stories that never get 
old, classical literature. 

Puratva (New.): Outer frame of door or window. 

Ratha (Sans.): A buttress, a projection in sanctum 
wall, a chariot. 

Ratna-kuta (Sans.): A term used for central kuta 
when corner kuta is also used in design. 

Sadvarga (Sans.): Computation of remainders in six 
groups of sums done to properly orient building 
in time and space in classical architecture 
(Vastu-shastra). 

Sakala (Sans.): A Vastupurusha Mandala of one 
single undivided square. 

Salla (Nep.): Pinewood (used for members with 
profuse minute carvings). 

Saptaratha (Sans.): A temple plan with outer 
face of sanctum wall buttressed to form seven 
surfaces. 

Sattal (New.): A public wayside building for over- 
night stays, usually two storeyed. 

Shohrakhutte (Nep.): A construction with sixteen 
posts, one at each corner and intersection points 
of a pitha Vastupurusha Mandala. 

Shrutishastra (Sans.): Orally transmitted sciences 
and literature of early Hinduism. 

Sigatvaka (New.): Stone base plate — lakasi-lhon. 

Sikhara (Sans.): The elongated roof of North 
Indian Nagara temple, usually with a parabolic 
profile. 

Sikhvah-apa (New.): Brick with patterns of lion 
faces used in cornices of temples. 

Silae (New.): A strong mortar made of resins, stone 
dust, lentils and cotton. 

Simhamora (New.): Lion-face patterns on joist ends 
or bricks, Sikhvah 

Simhamvah (New.): Same as Simhamora or Sikhvah. 

Sivalaya devalaya (Sans.): A standard design with 
two tiers of roofs and tripartite gateways used 
for national Siva temples. 
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Srimahatala (Sans.): The middle temple in Saiva 
tantrik concept. 

Sriyantra (Sans.): The diagram or yantra of Goddess 
Tripurasundari. The yantra worshipped at 
Srimahatala. 

Stupa (Sans.): Sacred tumuli, hemispherical 
memorials enshrining relics of Buddha. 

Sudra verna (Sans.): Manual labour class in the 
verna system of Hindu social division. 

Sukanasi (Sans.): A element with slight projection 
positioned over entrance of temple synonymous 
with semi-circular Toran of Nepali temples (lit. 
beak of parrot). 

Sunjhya (New.): Projected window with odd number 
of openings (lit. Tibetan window). 

Surkhi (Nep.): Brick dust used to make mortar 
(lime-surkhi) or plaster (bajra) 

Tadevalaya (New.): A format of temple with three 
tiers of roofs and a high multiple plinths used 
for Taleju. 

Talachhandda (Sans.): Plan proportioning. 

Tallakara (New.): Temple with tiered style of 
roofing. 

Tamralep (Sans.): A technique of burnishing stone 
giving it a particular dark sheen particular to 
Lichchhavi art. 

Tava (New.): Huge. Term Tavadeval was 
traditionally applied for the temple of Taleju at 
Kathmandu because of its large size. 

Telia (Nep.): Traditional brick, brick with oily sheen. 

Tham (New.): Post or pillar. 

Tirtha (Sans.): A place of pilgrimage usually with 
holy water bodies. 

Tole (New.): Neighbourhood. 

Torana (Sans.): Ceremonial archway to sacred 
sites, Archway entrance to temples, Semi- 
circular element over main door of temples. Cf. 
Sukanasi. 

Tripura (Sans.): A planning pattern composed of 
three square courts or sanctums. 

Tunal (Nep.): Strut. 

Udhamukha (Sanskrit Urdhvamukha): Face on top, 
fifth face of Siva. 

Urdhwachhanda (Sans.): System of proportioning 
elevation. 

Vairab (Sans.): A terror image of Siva. 

Vamsavali (Nep.): Record of lineages of ruling 
houses, traditional document of chronological 
history. 

Varata (Sans.): One of three main styles in classical 
Hindu architecture, Saiva tradition of Siva- 
linga with circular yoni. 
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Vastupurusha mandala (Sans.): Universal 
reference diagram for architectural design 
showing the ordained position of vedic gods 
in the universe — a personified image of the 
cosmos that all designs are required to conform 
with. Also used in short as Vastu mandala. 

Vastushastra (Sans.): Classical Hindu books of 
architecture. 

Vasumahatala (Sans.): The temple chariot on 
earth, the sanctum on ground in Saiva tantrik 
concept of temple. Cf. Laghumahatala and 
Srimahatala. 


Vatayana (Sans.): Window. 

Vedibandha (Sans.): Base wall mouldings. 

Vedica (Sans.): Railing (around vedi, an altar). 

Vesara (Sans.): Alternative term for Varata style, a 
mixed style. 

Vimana (Sans.): Roof superstructure of temple in 
Dravida style. 

Yantra (Sans.): A diagrammatic representation of 
god image. Cf. Mantra (sound image). 

Yoni (Sans.): The Shakti receptacle for Siva, the 
base of linga, Jalahari. 
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Ahichchhatra, 39 Bhaskar Verma, 86, 87 

Ajatashatru, 9, 16 Bhatbhateni, 160 

Ajima, temple of Badrakali, Kel Tole, 91 Bhediary, 13 

Akash Vairab Bhim-Bhakteswora 

temple at Taumadhi, 23, 118, 120, 162 temple at Bagdurbar 175, 176, 177, 179 
temple at Indrachowk, 125, 162 Bhim-Mukteswora 

Alamgirpur, 7 temple at Teku, 176, 177 

Amshuverma, 4, 16, 29, 55, 80, 81, 88, 96, 102 Bhimsen temple 

Ananda Malla, 109, 124 at Kathmandu, 112, 162 

Ananta Vasudev, 39 at Patan Durbar Square, 162, 164 

Anantapur Bhimsen Thapa, 175, 176, 179, 180 

temple at Svayambhu, 115 Bhrikuti, 17 

Andipringga, 31 Bhubaneswora Devakula, 80 

Annapurna Bhubaneswori 

temple, dyochhe at Ason, 124 temple at Deupatan, 57, 58, 92, 162, 163 

Araniko, 37, 40 Bhupatindra Malla, 23, 24, 113, 117, 118 

Aryavarta, 54 Bihar, 10, 11, 12, 

Asonbhulu Ajima, Dyochhe 124 Bihar-Nepal Earthquake 19, 166 

Ashok, 10, 36, 69 Bishalnagar, 31 

Atisha, 5 Bramha temple 

Bagh Vairab at Pashupatinath Court, 29, 92, 102 

temple at Kirtipur, 125, 126, 154, 162, 163, 164 Budanilkantha, 17, 32, 88 

gajurs on temple at Kirtipur, 174, Burma, 13 

Bahadur Shah, 175 Burmese temple, 22, 40 

Balinese Meru, 5, 35 Cambodia, 79 

Balkumari of Patan, 162 Chabel, 31, 36, 56, 67, 88, 91 
proportioning, 163, 164 Chalukya 
dyochhen at Tyagal, 7 temitory: 12,215,22; 26:28 
toran, 134 temple of Durga, Aihole, 26 

Barahmihira, 140 Chandanbharateswora, 27, 80, 84 

Barhut, 12 Chandragupta, 7, 8 

Batsala Chandra-vinayak 

temple at Aryaghat, 57, 65 avarana shrine at Chabel, 91 

temple at Bhaktapur, 129 Changu, 50, 96 

Bavbhruverma’s temple Changunarayan 

of mother goddesses at Sukubahi, 88 deity 16, 

Besnagar, 26 temple, 28, 29,63, 82, 87,92, 93, 94, 96, 107 

Bhagabati Charnarayan, Patan, 105, 110, 147, 149, 151, 161 
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TEMPLES 


of the 
INEPAL VALLEY 


Temples are dominant in the ensemble of Kathmandu Valley’s traditional architecture. The image and 
visual appeal of the architecture of the Nepal Valley (as Kathmandu Valley used to be known in the 
past) and the skyline it composed are registered most by the multi-roofed temples. A significant number 
of these temples follow the Vastushasira, the classical Hindu ritual design principles as handed down 
from ancient times through oral tradition. But a philosophically and ritually different group of temples, the 
dyochhen, also line the streets of the Valley, literally merging with the style of the street-side residential 
architecture. This book presents, for the first time, a thoroughly researched account of the origins, 
development and detailing of temples of the Nepal Valley from the ancient Kirat period to the times of 
the Shah, showing how and why the Nepali temple came to be so different from the nagara and dravida 


styles popular in India, and became the varafa style and design mentioned in the Vastushasira. 


The book is presented in three sections: the first deals with the background to the uniqueness of 
the Nepali temple, the second discusses the towns and the sites of the temples, and the last with 
_ the development of temple architecture in various historical periods. The tiered temple has been — 


most elaborated in terms of their rituals and symbolism, design principles, materials and methods 
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of construction. 
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